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to help him comprehend the personal as well as universal meanings of his visions. 

In The Astrological World of Jung’s Liber Novus, Liz Greene explores the 
planetary journey Jung portrayed in this remarkable work and investigates the ways 
in which he used astrological images and themes as an interpretive lens to help 
him understand the nature of his visions and the deeper psychological meaning 
behind them. Greene’s analysis includes a number of mythic and archetypal 
elements, including the stories of Salome, Siegfried and Elijah, and demonstrates 
that astrology, as Jung understood and worked with it, is unquestionably one of the 
most important foundation stones of analytical psychology, and an essential part of 
understanding his legacy. 

This unique study will appeal to analytical psychologists and Jungian psychotherapists, 
students and academics of Jungian and post-Jungian theory, the history of 
psychology, archetypal thought, mythology and folklore, the history of New Age 
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And as I was ascending the fourth step, I saw, to the east, one approaching, holding a 
sword in his hand. And another [came] behind him, bringing one adorned round about 
with signs, clad in white and comely to see, who was named the Meridian of the Sun. 
And as they drew near to the place of punishments, he who held the sword in his hand 
[said]: “Cut off his head, immolate his body, and cut his flesh into pieces, that it may first 
be boiled according to the method, and then delivered to the place of punishments’. 
Thereupon I awoke and said: ‘I have well understood, this concerns the liquids in the art 
of the metals’. And he who bore the sword in his hand said again: “You have completed 
the descent of the seven steps’.! 

—Zosimos 


Astrologically . . . this process [alchemy] corresponds to an ascent through the planets 
from the dark, cold, distant Saturn to the sun ... The ascent through the planetary spheres 
therefore meant something like a shedding of the characterological qualities indicated by 
the horoscope ... The journey through the planetary houses, like the crossing of the great 
halls of the Egyptian underworld, therefore signifies the overcoming of a psychic obsta- 
cle, or of an autonomous complex, suitably represented by a planetary god or demon. 
Anyone who has passed through all the spheres is free from compulsion; he has won the 
crown of victory and become like a god.” 


—C.G. Jung 


Notes 


1 Zosimos, The Visions of Zosimos, Ul.v, trans. A.S.B. Glover, from the French translation by 
C.E. Ruelle in Marcellin Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, 3 volumes (Paris: 
G. Steinheil, 1887-88), pp. 117-42. This translation appears in the English translation of 
Jung, CW13, 185-87. For the German version of CW13, Jung translated Ruelle’s French 
into German himself. 


2 Jung, CW14, 4308. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Close encounters of the daimonic kind 


They [the daimons] are the envoys and interpreters that ply between heaven 
and earth, flying upward with our worship and our prayers, and descending 
with the heavenly answers and commandments ... They form the medium of 
the prophetic arts, of the priestly rites of sacrifice, initiation, and incantation, of 
divination and of sorcery, for the divine will not mingle directly with the human, 
and it is only through the mediation of the spirit world that man can have any 
intercourse, whether waking or sleeping, with the gods. And the man who is 
versed in such matters is said to have spiritual powers.! 

—Plato 


What I call coming to terms with the unconscious the alchemists called ‘medi- 
tation’. Ruland says of this: ‘Meditation: The name of an Internal Talk of one 
person with another who is invisible, as in the invocation of the Deity, or com- 
munion with one’s self, or with one’s good angel’. This somewhat optimistic 
definition must immediately be qualified by a reference to the adept’s relations 
with his spiritus familiaris, who we can only hope was a good one.” 


—C.G. Jung 


In the autumn of 2009, a new work by C.G. Jung, titled The Red Book: Liber 
Novus, was posthumously published in a beautiful hardback edition, with the origi- 
nal calligraphic text and paintings impeccably reproduced along with a translation, 
appendices, and voluminous notes.* Close to the time of his death in 1961, Jung 
emphasised the crucial importance of the period of his life when he was engaged 
in creating Liber Novus: 


The years when I was pursuing my inner images were the most important 
in my life — in them everything essential was decided. It all began then; the 
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later details are only supplements and clarifications of the material that burst 
forth from the unconscious, and at first swamped me. It was the prima materia 
for a lifetime’s work.* 


Liber Novus, known as The Red Book because of its red leather binding, was Jung’s 
careful revision of a series of private diaries, known as the Black Books. He worked 
continuously on the material from 1913 — the time of his public break with Freud — 
to 1932. Virtually every page of the work contains a meticulously executed painted 
image, and the calligraphic writing, mimicking a medieval manuscript complete 
with illuminated letters at the start of each section, is itself a remarkable piece of 
craftsmanship. The dominant narrative of Liber Novus is Jung’s journey from an 
inner state of alienation and depression to the restoration of his soul, through the 
long and painful process of integrating a seemingly irreconcilable conflict within 
his own nature: the dichotomy between reason and revelation, outer and inner 
worlds, facts and prophecies, and between the scientist and the visionary, both of 
whom he experienced as authentic, demanding, and mutually exclusive dimensions 
of his own being. But the resolution of Jung’s personal conflict is only one dimen- 
sion of the work. Liber Novus is also a prophetic narrative of the collective human 
psyche as it journeys from unconsciousness to a greater awareness of its own inner 
dichotomy of good and evil, on the eve of the passage from one great astrological 
Aion, that of Pisces, into the next, that of Aquarius. 

During the period of his life when Jung was creating this extraordinary visionary 
work, he was deeply engaged in the study of a number of religious currents from 
antiquity. The extant literature generated by these currents — Gnostic, Hermetic, 
Platonic and Neoplatonic, Jewish, Orphic, Stoic, Mithraic — hint at or directly 
describe a cosmos symbolised by, and infused with, celestial patterns reflecting what 
was understood as Heimarmene: the astral compulsions that constitute fate. Jung 
referred to this ancient concept of fate frequently in his work, and he was also 
thoroughly immersed in the study of astrology, although this crucial dimension 
of his work is rarely discussed in the existing biographical literature.” Inspired in 
part by the ritual practices described in late antique religious texts as a means 
of individual transformation, Jung began to formulate a psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique that he later called ‘active imagination’. This approach to the unconscious, 
which Jung preferred to articulate in psychological rather than religious language, 
appropriated methods systematically developed and described by the Neoplatonic 
philosopher-magicians of late antiquity, who were themselves well-versed in astro- 
logical lore. Although psychological terminology may be more appropriate for 
modernity, active imagination is virtually indistinguishable from what these older 
authors referred to as theurgy: ‘god-work’, or ritual practices facilitating a trans- 
formative encounter between the human soul and the realm of the divine through 
the medium of the imagination. 

The visions of the Black Books were the concrete fruits of Jung’s experiments 
in this liminal magico-psychological realm. His introduction to, and immersion in, 
astrological studies, as well as his development of the technique of active imagination, 
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are discussed in depth in my book Jung’s Studies in Astrology. His involvement with 
astrology and its concomitant philosophical, religious, and theurgic currents appears 
to have helped him to contain, understand, and integrate the ‘teeming chaos’ of the 
visions he experienced and transcribed, first in the Black Books and then in the final, 
polished form he called Liber Novus.° Jung’s astrology was utilised in a number of 
ways: as a tool to ascertain innate psychological structures or ‘complexes’ and their 
archetypal roots within the individual and the collective; as a method of shedding 
light on other symbolic systems such as alchemy and Tarot; and as a form of herme- 
neutics to help him interpret his visions and relate them to both his own horoscope 
and the imminent psychological and religious changes in the collective psyche that 
he continued to anticipate with trepidation from the first decades of the twentieth 
century to the time of his death in 1961. Astrology also seems to have contributed 
inestimably to the formulation of his most important psychological theories: the 
archetypes, the psychological types, the complexes, and the process of individuation, 
which he believed could lead to an eventual integration of the whole personality. 
Jung attributed the ideas behind all his later work to the period during which 
he worked on Liber Novus. Given the importance that astrology held for him, then 
and throughout his life, it is vital that some understanding of Jung’s immersion in 
this liminal sphere of study and practice is included in any assessment of his life and 
work. The sources from which Jung drew his astrological knowledge, the religious 
and philosophical texts that he absorbed and cited in his letters, papers, and early 
publications as well as in the Collected Works, and the evidence of the depth of his 
involvement provided by the large collection of astrological works in his library 
and the astrological documents and horoscopes in his private archives, are covered 
in detail in Jung’s Studies in Astrology. Liber Novus provides another and equally 
illuminating route into the ways in which Jung used his knowledge of astrology — 
particularly the mythic and symbolic dimensions — to structure, understand, and 
articulate the chaotic visionary material he recorded in the Black Books. The Astro- 
logical World of Jung’s Liber Novus is an exploration of the planetary journey Jung 
portrayed in his remarkable work, and an investigation into the ways in which he 
utilised astrological images, many of them reflecting ancient theurgic and religious 
contexts, as an interpretive lens that could provide a symbolic framework within 
which the final polishing, honing, and illustrating of Liber Novus could be achieved. 
Liber Novus is not an astrological textbook. There are no overt delineations of 
zodiacal signs, no direct references to planetary configurations, and no recognisable 
horoscopic interpretations. These, I have argued throughout this book, are all amply 
present in Liber Novus, but not in the ‘cookbook’ form that astrological students 
so often rely on as they learn to interpret horoscopes. Nor is Liber Novus an intel- 
lectually constructed, thinly disguised portrayal of the archetypal planetary journey 
of the soul that interested Jung so deeply in the Gnostic, Neoplatonic, and Her- 
metic literature of antiquity and the alchemical and literary works of the medieval 
and early modern periods, and which he equated with the individuation process. 
There is a planetary journey in Liber Novus, but it is intensely personal and follows 
no recognisable order of steps or stages. It more closely resembles a Wagnerian 
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opera with dashes of Mozart’s Magic Flute thrown in, using an enormous range 
of musical instruments and a repetitive current of specific leitmotifs that weave a 
complex work impossible to reduce to any single tune. It is unlikely that Jung set 
about intending to create any kind of deliberate planetary structure in Liber Novus; 
rather, it seems, from his own descriptions, that the planetary daimons relevant to 
his natal horoscope pursued him, clothed in the garments of the inner conflicts of 
his personal life. 

Despite the deeply personal nature of Liber Novus, Jung also recognised the 
universality as well as the intensely individual dimension of his visions, associating 
them with the kind of creative outpouring he believed to emerge from the artist 
when primordial experiences ‘rend from top to bottom the curtain upon which 
is painted the picture of an ordered world’.’” Liber Novus presents a celestial soul- 
journey enacted through a cast of characters who are both celestial and earthy, 
and it describes encounters with what, in the late antique world, would have been 
understood as planetary daimons or planetary gods. Liber Novus reflects Jung’s own 
journey from fragmentation — ‘my soul having flown away from me’ — to unity, 
and from the strictures of a determined and lopsided scientific rationality to what 
he understood as a rediscovery of the completeness of his full nature. It is a work 
full of pain, crises, despair, and hopeful vision, reflecting in different ways and on 
different levels the profound internal suffering of a man who was both a clear and 
rational thinker and a poetic visionary, and who could not, for many decades, find 
a way of reconciling these opposites within himself. 

Liber Novus is also a magical work. I have described this dimension of the book 
in detail in Jungs Studies in Astrology. Rachel Elior, a scholar of late antique Jewish 
esoteric literature, describes magic as those ritual practices specifically concerned 
with developing and maintaining ‘the system of bonds and relationships between 
the revealed and concealed worlds’.? By Jung’s own admission, this development 
and maintenance of bonds and relationships between revealed consciousness and 
the unrevealed unconscious was his primary concern, although for obvious reasons 
he preferred to use psychological language to describe it. Suggesting that active 
imagination is a theurgic ritual is not likely to appeal to today’s more scientifi- 
cally inclined segments of the psychological community, and not even within the 
apparently more open-minded world of analytical psychology; and it would hardly 
have won Jung applause in the psychiatric milieu in which he worked in the early 
decades of the twentieth century. It was through friends such as the Theosophist 
G.R.S. Mead and the astrologer John M. Thorburn, whom I have discussed at 
length in Jung’ Studies in Astrology, that he found the kind of intellectual support he 
needed for his forays into the liminal world. 

Jung was willing to explore any approach to the human psyche that yielded 
knowledge and helpful results, including the apparently disreputable worlds of 
astrology, magic, spiritualism, Theosophy, and ancient mystery cults. He drew on 
a large number of late antique and medieval works of magic and theurgy, and 
utilised ritual and its attendant symbols to invoke and explore his visions, always 
understanding these approaches as tools or techniques, and always pursuing that 
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psychological goal of wholeness or integration that he defined as the Self. The text 
and paintings of Liber Novus are replete with what the Neoplatonists referred to as 
sunthemata: those symbols that were believed to be the ‘tokens’ of a divine essence 
that the planetary gods themselves had embedded in manifest reality, and through 
which, utilising the instrument of the imagination as a bridge between human 
and divine, the individual could safely approach the eternal realm of what Jung 
understood as the archetypes. These sunthemata are not only magical; they are also 
astrological, in keeping with the ancient idea of cosmic sympathies that Jung later 
defined as ‘synchronicity’. 

Jung was also not averse to learning whatever he could about the deeper levels of 
the psyche from the increasing interest in ritual magic that was burgeoning in the 
world around him in the early decades of the twentieth century, particularly those 
currents connected with the British ‘occult revival’ and its practitioners. G.R.S. 
Mead wrote extensively, not only about older ritual practices in Gnostic, Orphic, 
Hermetic, and Mithraic contexts, but also about the magical work emerging in his 
own Theosophical milieu. Various works by members of occult societies such as 
the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn provided further insights into the use 
of ritual for the generation of altered states of consciousness. The writings of the 
more notorious British magicians of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies — Samuel Liddell MacGregor Mathers, Aleister Crowley, Dion Fortune — do 
not appear in Jung’s library, although this does not necessarily mean he was unfa- 
miliar with them, particularly since he acquired the works of other members of the 
Golden Dawn and its offshoots, such as Arthur Machen, A.E. Waite, and Algernon 
Blackwood. But Dion Fortune, who was herself strongly influenced by Jung’s early 
publications in English, expressed ideas about the purposes of ritual magic that 
might have come, with only slight alterations in a more neutral terminology, from 


the pen of Jung himself: 


The racial past lives on in the subconscious mind of each of us . . . but it can 
be evoked to visible appearance in a manner which no orthodox psychologist 
is acquainted with. It is this evocation of the racial past which is the key to 
certain forms of ceremonial magic which have as their aim the evocation of 
Principalities and Powers."” 


Jung did not believe, as many sociologists do today, that symbols are social con- 
structs. Like the Neoplatonists and, closer to his own time, the German Romantic 
writers, he perceived symbols as ‘encountered’ or ‘discovered’, rather than generated 
by human activity to provide a form of social cohesion. For Jung, symbols were 
pregnant with an intrinsic ontological meaning, independent of culture or histori- 
cal epoch; and astrological images, like those of alchemy, could therefore serve as 
imaginal intermediaries between consciousness and the unconscious as effectively 
today as they did in antiquity. Astrological images abound in Liber Novus, not only 
in the characters themselves, but also in the landscapes in which Jung encoun- 
ters them. It seems that, like his Neoplatonic predecessors, Jung also understood 
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the evocative application of symbols in the service of enlarging consciousness as a 
viable tool to facilitate the breaking the chains of astral fate: 


To the same degree .. . that individuation implies autonomy, this ‘compulsion’ 
of the complexes and the stars falls away. '' 


Jung did not pursue this ‘autonomy’, for himself or for his patients, solely in 
order to achieve personal power, success, and worldly happiness, although, being 
human, no doubt such motives helped to fuel his efforts. But he viewed the process 
of individuation as a way of working with the unconscious compulsions symbolised 
by the natal horoscope in order to live more creatively its innate patterns and the 
complete individual it portrays. In order to achieve this, he seems to have placed 
great emphasis on developing the maximum possible cooperation with what the 
Neoplatonists understood as the personal daimon or ‘Master of the House’, whom 
Jung, in Liber Novus, called his ‘psychagogue’, Philemon. 

The raw material for the three parts of Liber Novus was written between 1913 
and 1916, and this “enigmatic stream’ was then revised and reshaped over a period of 
nearly twenty years.'* The initial outpouring was genuinely spontaneous, although 
it was clearly impregnated, albeit unintentionally, with themes and images from 
the many mythological, philosophical, and astrological texts Jung had been read- 
ing. However, although the visions were spontaneous, the practical procedure of 
‘exercises in the emptying of consciousness’, to allow the images to constellate and 
develop, was intentional.'* The first spontaneous ‘layer’ of Liber Novus seems to have 
lacked any deliberate inclusion of specific astrological symbolism or, for that matter, 
any intellectual reflection on the psychological meaning of the visions.'t They were 
simply recorded as they emerged. The more self-conscious aspects of the work, 
forming a kind of second ‘layer’, developed from 1916 onward, and it is here that 
specific astrological themes and sunthemata began to appear in a more constructed 
fashion, along with reflections on the psychological dimension of the visions. 

Astrologically meaningful allusions involving Sun and Moon, as well as zodia- 
cally significant creatures such as the lion, can be discerned in the primary, sponta- 
neous ‘layer’ of Liber Novus. But Sun, Moon, and animals such as lions and bulls are 
not limited to zodiacal associations; viewed as symbols, they reflect a vast reposi- 
tory of meanings and connections to which astrology provides only one, albeit 
extremely rich and dynamic, point of entry. Although Jung was convinced that 
astrological cycles provided the basis for the earliest myths, and that astrology was 
‘indispensable for a proper understanding of mythology’," it is unhelpful, and con- 
trary to Jung’s own way of thinking, to assume that the only valid method of 
approaching myth’s manifold meanings is through astrological symbolism. Moreo- 
ver, as Jung was already steeped in astrology from 1911 onward, the appearance of 
astrologically relevant material in the spontaneous layer of Liber Novus is no more 
surprising or contrived than if an astrological motif had appeared in a dream, since 
the basic analytic approach to dreams — and Jung understood his visions as ‘waking 
dreams’ — assumes that they use the stuff of the individual’s everyday personal life, 
including his or her spheres of intellectual interest, to clothe their deeper meaning. 
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The deliberate inclusion of precise astrological symbols surrounding particular 
characters seems to be related to Jung’s use of astrology as a form of hermeneutics 
in the second ‘layer’ of Liber Novus. Jung understood hermeneutics as a method of 


Adding more analogies to that already given by the symbol . . . The initial 
symbol is much enlarged and enriched by this procedure, the result being a 
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highly complex and many-sided picture. 


Astrological symbols, used as a means of ‘adding more analogies’ to his visions, 
helped Jung to make psychological sense of them and connect them, not only to the 
patterns of his birth horoscope, but also to the larger cycles of the collective, such as 
the astrological Aions and their concomitant changes in religious representations. In 
fact, Liber Novus begins with a painting depicting the movement of the equinoctial 
point from the constellation of Pisces into that of Aquarius, the symbolic celestial 
reflection of an imminent changing of the Aions;'’ Jung seems to have perceived 
his personal journey within the context of a greater collective journey that was 
about to arrive at what he understood as a dangerous crisis point. That Jung utilised 
astrological sunthemata in a form of theurgic work with the figures in Liber Novus is 
not mutually exclusive with his use of astrology as a hermeneutic tool to help him 
comprehend the personal as well as universal meanings of his visions, or, at the same 
time, as a method of understanding his own as well as his patients’ psychic compul- 
sions through the patterns of the birth horoscope. It is a reflection of the depth and 
extent of his astrological understanding that he was able to encompass the magical, 
symbolic, technical, psychological, and characterological dimensions of astrological 
symbolism without needing to restrict astrology to one ‘right’ or ‘true’ approach. 

Although many of the figures in Liber Novus are identified by a name or appel- 
lation related to a mythic narrative, they were, at least by the time Jung began 
developing the second ‘layer’, understood by him to be aspects of his own psyche as 
well as archetypal dominants. When he wished to refer to his ego-consciousness or 
everyday self in the text, he referred to this self as ‘T’. Some of the figures are minor 
supporting actors in the drama, while others play more dominant roles. Not all are 
given a visual description or illustrated by an image. Following is a list of the major 
dramatis personae, in the order of their appearance:'* 


1 Jung’ Soul 12 The Librarian 

2 The Spirit of the Depths 13 The Cook 

3 Siegfried the Hero 14 Ezechiel the Anabaptist 
4 Elijah 15 The Professor 

5 Salome 16 The Superintendent 

6 The Red One 17 The Fool 

7 The Old Scholar 18 Phanes 

8 The Scholar’s Daughter 19 Philemon 

9 The Tramp 20 The Serpent 


10 The Anchorite Ammonius 21 The Hunchback 
11 Izdubar/the Sun 22 Satan 
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Although this specific number of figures may seem peculiarly relevant to schol- 
ars of Kabbalah or practitioners of the Tarot — there are twenty-two letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet, and twenty-two Major Arcana in the Tarot deck — the list of 
figures can easily be expanded, as there are other characters who appear briefly and 
then vanish without any direct encounter. In Book One of Liber Novus, for exam- 
ple, there is mention of a Scarab as well as a Youth, a Killed Man, and the Spirit of 
the Time. These figures are noted as part of a particular vision, but Jung engages in 
no dialogue with them. However, the relative brevity of the appearances of many 
of the figures is not necessarily a measure of their importance to Jung himself. Par- 
allels between the figures, the painted images, and various symbolic systems apart 
from astrology, such as the Tarot and the Kabbalah, can be found in Liber Novus. 
Jung’s painting of the unmistakably lunar ‘veiled woman’, for example, bears many 
similarities to A.E. Waite’s image of the High Priestess of the Major Arcana of the 
Tarot, as well as to the Kabbalistic Shekhinah, who mirrors all the divine potencies — 
the ten sefirot — through the manifestations of Nature. '° 

These recognisable resonances with a number of symbolic systems are unlikely 
to be coincidental, as most belong to the second ‘layer’ of the work. Sonu Sham- 
dasani has commented that the impact of Jung’s mythological studies is clearly evi- 
dent in Liber Novus, and many of the images and ideas expressed in the work ‘derive 
directly from his readings’.*” The same may be said of the astrological, Kabbalistic, 
and Tarot motifs that appear in relation to the figures. From Jung’s own perspective, 
these parallels were relevant because the mythic human soul-journey — portrayed 
in different ways by the Major Arcana of the Tarot, the ‘paths’ of the twenty-two 
Hebrew letters connecting the ten sefirot of the Kabbalistic Tree, the stages of the 
alchemical opus, and the soul’s ascent through the planetary spheres — is an imaginal 
expression of that archetypal interior process of development that Jung later called 
individuation, clothed in forms appropriate for particular cultural contexts at par- 
ticular epochs of history. 

In a review of Liber Novus written soon after its publication in October 2009, 
the American analytical psychologist Murray Stein suggested that an ‘Agon’ (from 
the Greek ayov, a ‘contest’) forms the core of Liber Novus: ‘Jung is wrestling with 
angels, light and dark’, and each figure ‘represents an aspect of Jung’s psyche’?! 
The interior, subjective dimension of these figures is inarguable — they are, after 
all, imaginal expressions of the psyche of one individual. But the more universal 
aspects of these beings are equally relevant, particularly in the context of Jung’s 
deep involvement with late antique Gnostic, Hermetic, Orphic, Jewish, Mithraic, 
and Neoplatonic sources during the period he worked on Liber Novus. Jung under- 
stood these figures to be cosmological as well as personal, although he tended to use 
the term ‘archetypal’ to describe them. This apparent paradox of a simultaneously 
deeply individual yet universal pattern lies at the basis of Jung’s understanding of 
the archetypes. 

There is no reason to question the fact that the characters of Liber Novus 
were initially spontaneous or deliberately invoked fantasies that were allowed to 
develop in their own way, rather than beginning their lives as calculated conscious 
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constructions.” Between 1913 and 1916, it seems that Jung was, in the language of 
the Neoplatonists, in the grip of a powerful daimon who demanded both images 
and words to make its voice heard. Jung’s deeply disturbing experience of writ- 
ing Septem sermones ad mortuos — Book Three of Liber Novus, which he later titled 
‘Scrutinies’ — is testimony to just how ferocious a grip that daimon exercised.” But 
he continued to refine and shape the images until 1932, as well as honing the text 
and presenting it in calligraphic form for the final product he called Liber Novus. 
The care and detail with which he adorned his paintings with meaningful symbols 
created a fertile marriage between revelatory states and the deliberate conscious 
insertion of motifs significant not only to Jung personally, but also to those familiar 
with the lineage of these symbols through their historical unfoldment. Jung seems 
to have been fully aware of what he was trying to achieve with Liber Novus. In 
1922, while he was still working on the text and images, he gave a lecture to the 
Society for German Language and Literature in Zürich on the subject of analytical 
psychology and its relation to poetry, and offered his views on the creative process:”* 


The creative process, so far as we are able to follow it at all, consists in the 
unconscious activation of an archetypal image, and in elaborating and shap- 
ing this image into the finished work. By giving it shape, the artist translates 
it into the language of the present, and so makes it possible for us to find our 
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way back to the deepest springs of life. 


The images may be interpreted in many ways and through a number of sym- 
bolic and psychological frameworks, and it appears that Jung used these various 
frameworks himself to bring clarity to the material. The following chapters are an 
exploration of Jung’s use of astrology to amplify the raw images of Liber Novus. But 
they are not meant to demonstrate that only astrological symbolism is relevant to 
the work; Jung’s understanding of astrology was inclusive rather than exclusive, and 
embraced many related mythic and mantic approaches. Like dreams or the subtle- 
ties of Kabbalistic texts, Liber Novus will undoubtedly continue to be an inspiration 
for a variety of hermeneutical approaches by analytical psychologists, historians, 
astrologers, and magicians. But the astrological attributes of many of the figures are 
recognisable to anyone acquainted with astrology’s history, language, and symbol- 
ism, and it seems that Jung deliberately inserted these attributes as he slowly refined 
his work. He ‘recognised’ the planetary figures when they emerged, and later gave 
them traditional symbolic attributes in keeping with their nature. 

Jung was entirely capable of producing the kind of characterological descrip- 
tions found in the astrological textbooks of his time, and many of the figures in 
Liber Novus display temperamental qualities immediately recognisable in works by 
astrologers such as Alan Leo, whose books were of immense importance for Jung’s 
study of astrology. The figure of The Red One, for example, is portrayed by Jung 
as cynical, critical, provocative, and inclined to argue about religious matters, and 
this is precisely what Alan Leo had to say about the planet Mars placed in the 
zodiacal sign of Sagittarius, as it was in Jung’s natal horoscope.” But beyond this 
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kind of characterological analysis, Jung’s method of amplifying symbols through 
other symbols, which he regularly applied to the dream material of his patients,” 
is also evident in his astrological interpretations. By relating a planet or zodiacal 
sign to mythic images and stories, he transformed the astrological significator into 
a dynamic narrative revealing the core of an archetypal potency, with its intrinsic 
teleology and its multiple possibilities of expression. 

It would appear that Jung deliberately avoided presenting the cast of characters 
in Liber Novus through direct astrological statements about the planets and their 
meanings. He was inclined to conceal explicit astrological references beneath a 
cloak of related symbols that revealed the same meaning but linked astrology to a 
broader mythic framework. This allowed his paintings greater aesthetic fluency and, 
perhaps equally important to him, provided some protection against the criticism of 
his colleagues. In the cosmological map he called Systema Munditotius, for example, 
discussed in greater detail below in Chapter 7, the seven ‘star-gods’, designated by 
their traditional astrological glyphs in his original drawing in the Black Books, were 
represented as a group in the polished final painting by the menorah or seven-armed 
candelabrum, which the Alexandrian Jewish Platonic philosopher Philo explicitly 
described in the first century CE as a symbol of the planetary system: 


And from this candlestick there proceeded six branches, three on each side, 
projecting from the candlestick in the centre, so as altogether to complete 
the number of seven .. . being symbols of those seven stars which are called 
planets by those men who are versed in natural philosophy.* 


Jung was familiar with Philo’s writings and knew precisely what he was doing 
when he inserted the menorah into his painting. He was also familiar with the work 
of the astrologer Max Heindel, who explicitly equated the ‘Seven Spirits before the 
Throne’ with the ‘Seven-Branched Candlestick’ of the Jewish Tabernacle and the 
‘seven lightgivers or planets’.” For those unfamiliar with the planetary relevance of 
these celestial ‘Spirits’, however, the seven-armed candelabrum bears no astrological 
significance, and is either a traditional symbol of Judaism or simply something that 
provides light. 

In Liber Novus, some of the planets do not seem to be clearly represented by 
a single character, but display their traditional attributes through several different 
figures; other planets do not appear to be present at all. Some of the characters 
combine the symbolism of more than one planet; some, such as the Hunchback —‘a 
plain, ugly man with a contorted face’ who has poisoned his parents and his wife 
‘to honor God’*? — do not have any recognisable astrological connections at all, 
but appear to have a greater affinity with one or another of the Major Arcana of 
the Tarot. Jung’s Hunchback is ‘a hanged man’ who may be in Hell but has not 
encountered the devil. He could have a relationship to the Major Arcana card of the 
Hanged Man — Jung’s interest in the Tarot is amply supported by his perception of 
the cards as a portrayal of the archetypal soul-journey*' — despite the fact that A.E. 
Waite, whose Tarot deck Jung seems to have favoured, declared that the card of 
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the Hanged Man is concerned with ‘the sacred Mystery of Death’ and the ‘glorious 
Mystery of Resurrection’, a far loftier description than Jung’s portrayal of a foolish 
and well-meaning but unintentionally destructive and self-destructive individual.” 
The names of the seven traditional planets are never mentioned in Liber Novus, with 
the exception of Sun and Moon. However, the visual attributes, personalities, and 
landscape settings of figures such as The Red One, Salome, Izdubar, and Philemon 
reveal specific astrological associations that can be found in the modern astrological 
texts Jung was reading at the time, as well as in older works such as Ptolemy’s Tetra- 
biblos, with which Jung was familiar. Any effort at interpreting the astrology of Liber 
Novus requires a multifaceted approach, rather than a search for obvious parallels.” 

Astrologers hoping that the order of the figures whom Jung met will prove 
to reflect the traditional order of the planets in terms of their distance from the 
Earth — Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn — will be disappointed 
to find that Jung’s imaginal encounters do not adhere to any conventional astro- 
logical scheme. The order of his meetings with these figures seems to reflect a 
highly individual and spontaneous process of psychological confrontation moving 
toward an eventual goal of integration, later amplified through the hermeneutics 
of a symbolic planetary journey unique to the individual experiencing it, rather 
than a constructed sequence of universal stages or processes. The context is not 
that of technical horoscopic analysis, unless the horoscope is seen — as Jung himself 
saw it — as the symbolic map of a dynamic process beginning with the qualities of 
time reflected in the moment of birth, and unfolding its meaning in a labyrinthine 
pattern over the course of a lifetime. But if Jung’s gradual refining of Liber Novus 
reflects the intentional interpolation of astrological symbols representing his own 
highly individual planetary soul-journey, his disregard for the traditional planetary 
order has earlier precedents, especially the celestial ascent narratives of the Gnostics 
and the Mithraic initiates, with which he became deeply familiar during the time 
of writing Liber Novus. The highly subjective nature of these late antique narratives 
reflects not only specific cultural elements, but also the particular predisposition 
of the individual or group of individuals producing the narrative.“ Henry Corbin 
(1903-1978), a renowned scholar of Islamic esotericism whose work was strongly 
influenced by Jung, commented that the cosmic ‘dramaturgy’ of the celestial ascent 
as portrayed in late antique and medieval texts is completely unrelated to any ‘pre- 
scientific’ astronomical explanation of the cosmos; it is a mode of comprehension 
that both transcends and precedes such external perceptions.” This might also be 
said of the soul-journey of Liber Novus. Because there is no recognised planetary or 
zodiacal order in which the figures in Liber Novus emerge, and because single plan- 
etary themes are often developed through more than one figure, the explorations 
in the following chapters of this book are also not arranged in any traditional order, 
but focus on particular characters and their relationships to other characters, and to 
Jung himself, in terms of the importance they seem to hold in the overall narrative. 

The figures of Liber Novus are incorrigibly mutable, as befits living psychic enti- 
ties. Some of them enjoy a series of incarnations in various guises, and they cross 
and recross each other’s paths and, at certain moments in the narrative, become 
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virtually indistinguishable from one another. Although there are many more figures 
in Liber Novus than there are planets, some are not as different from each other as 
they might seem. The figure of Elijah, for example, who appears early in Book One 
of Liber Novus, eventually emerges as Philemon, as Jung himself later noted,” and 
absorbs and transforms elements of the figures of the Old Scholar, the Librarian, 
and the solitary Anchorite, Ammonius, en route. All these personae present multiple 
aspects, dark and light, of the senex or ‘old man’, who, as Jung acknowledged, is 
invariably identified in alchemical iconography with the planetary god Saturn.” 
The giant Izdubar, who initially appears to Jung as a solar hero modelled after the 
Babylonian hero Gilgamesh, transforms into the Sun-god and then reappears as 
the Orphic deity Phanes; and in Jung’s first encounter with Izdubar, the giant bears 
the bull’s horns that Jung first described in Memories, Dreams, Reflections, and initially 
painted in 1914, as an attribute of Philemon.** 

These figures do not embody a fixed astral fate. Astral fate, for Jung, was expe- 
rienced as psychological compulsion, and to the extent that the figures in Liber 
Novus embody Jung’s own unconscious compulsions, their transformations reflect 
a gradual process of consciousness and integration. The figures seem to be images 
of archetypal principles specifically relevant to Jung’s life and, not coincidentally, to 
his horoscope. They bear mythic attributes as well as personal ones because they 
are archetypal: 


The primordial image, or archetype, is a figure — be it a daemon, a human 
being, or a process — that constantly recurs in the course of history and 
appears wherever creative fantasy is freely expressed. Essentially, therefore, it 
is a mythological figure.” 


Jung’s figures are never static; they relate to each other in constantly changing ways, 
and exhibit many faces. And Jung himself, throughout Liber Novus, achieves new 
insights and experiences transformations through his encounters with them. Yet 
through Jung’s use of astrological hermeneutics, the figures become linked with 
his own birth chart, sometimes very specifically, and reflect his reliance on what 
Ptolemy referred to as the ‘seed’ moment, anchored in the unique qualities of time 
inherent in the moment of birth and bearing within it the ‘final cause’ of its exist- 
ence: to become that which it has always potentially been. 


For to the seed is given once and for all at the beginning such and such quali- 
ties by the endowment of the ambient [the heavens]; and even though it may 
change as the body subsequently grows, since by natural process it mingles 
with itself in the process of growth only matter which is akin to itself, thus it 


resembles even more closely the type of its initial quality.*° 


Bearing planetary sunthemata in the details and colours of their clothing, physi- 
ognomy, and landscape settings, the figures of Liber Novus are daimons rather than 
personality traits, and their actions in Jung’s narrative depend on the nature of his 
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reactions to them. This seems to reflect Jung’s belief that, the more conscious the 
individual becomes, the greater the free will he or she is able to exercise over the 
compulsions of Heimarmene: 


The journey through the planetary houses boils down to becoming con- 
scious of the good and the bad qualities in our character, and the apotheosis 
means no more than maximum consciousness, which amounts to maximal 
freedom of the will.’ 


It would seem that Jung’s paintings are also hieratic, in the sense that the Neo- 
platonist Iamblichus described such images: composites of various sumbola or 
sunthemata that form part of a particular chain of correspondences, all of which, 
combined together, create a ritual object of sufficient resonance with the god or 
daimon to attract the divinity’s approach and permit a process of conscious partici- 
pation in its creative life.” The paintings might thus be understood as magical talis- 
mans that invoke and serve as gateways, and they are aspects of an ongoing theurgic 
ritual aimed at integration into, and of, the Self. This kind of magic might also be 
understood as art, in the sense that Jung defined it: 


The primordial experience is the source of his [the poet’s] creativeness, but 
it is so dark and amorphous that it requires the related mythological imagery 
to give it form ... Since the expression can never match the richness of the 
vision and can never exhaust its possibilities, the poet must have at his disposal 
a huge store of material if he is to communicate even a fraction of what he 
has glimpsed, and must make use of difficult and contradictory images in 
order to express the strange paradoxes of his vision.” 


Jung’s various dimensions as the artist, the magician, the astrologer, and the psychol- 
ogist have merged in the pages of Liber Novus. This may be one of the reasons why 
efforts to define this profoundly liminal work in any fixed way according to any 
discrete scholarly categories — is it art, science, psychology, esotericism, psychotic 
hallucination, religious vision? — will always be doomed to failure. 
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MARTIAL MATTERS 


It [Ares] is the giver of seed, the occult dispenser of Nature in the three prime 
principles, and the bond of their union. It distributes to all things whatsoever its 
peculiar form, species, and substance, so that it may put on its proper and specific 
nature, and no other.! 

—Martin Ruland 


Ares [Mars] .. . is the ‘assigner, who extends the peculiar nature to each species, 
and gives individual form’. It can therefore be taken as the principle of indi- 
viduation in the strict sense . . . Ares, accordingly, is an intuitive concept for a 
preconscious, creative, and formative principle which is capable of giving life to 
individual creatures.” 


—C.G. Jung 


The red horseman 


One of the most readily identifiable planetary personae whom Jung describes in 
detail in Liber Novus is called “The Red One’. This entity makes his entrance at the 
beginning of Book Two of Liber Novus, at a moment when Jung finds himself in a 
state of apathy, indecision, and depression: 


I feel that my will is paralyzed and that the spirit of the depths possesses me. 
I know nothing about a way: I can therefore neither want this nor that, since 
nothing indicates to me whether I want this or that. I wait, without knowing 
what I’m waiting for.’ 


The appearance of this figure heralds a threatening change. The threat is 
reflected in the defensive position Jung holds as ‘the tower guard’ standing on 
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‘the highest tower of a castle’, and in the frisson he experiences when he sees the 
figure approaching: 


I look out into the distance. I see a red point out there . . . It is a horseman in 
a red coat, the red horseman ...I hear steps on the stairway, the steps creak, 
he knocks: a strange fear comes over me: there stands the Red One, his long 
shape wholly shrouded in red, even his hair is red. I think: in the end he will 
turn out to be the devil.* 


The Red One has not come by chance; as he informs Jung, “Your waiting has called 
me’. 
If Jung created a pictorial representation of this entity, it was either destroyed or 
has not yet surfaced. But he provided enough descriptive material to allow the reader 
to recognise which astral potency had arrived to counteract his listless apathy and 
breach his defences. The epithet, ‘The Red One’, might have been entirely Jung’s 
invention, but it was more likely to have been directly inspired by mythic sources. 
The Egyptians referred to the planet Mars as Har décher, which means ‘The Red 
One’. The horned warrior-god Cocidius, known from archaeological evidence 
around Hadrian’s Wall and equated by the Romans with their battle-god Mars, and 
the Gaulish Rudiobus, likewise identified by the Romans with Mars, were both 
called ‘The Red One’.” A powerful Celtic deity called the Dagda was also known 
as Ruadh Rofessa, the ‘Red One of Great Knowledge’.* As Jung’s familiarity with 
the myths of various cultures was encyclopaedic, it is unlikely that he had failed to 
encounter this epithet for Mars in the course of his studies. And even if the name 
was spontaneous, the planet itself, when viewed from the Earth, appears to be red. 
In his later explorations into alchemy, Jung discovered and quoted many descrip- 
tions of the dangerous Martial spirit and its potential transformation.’ But at the 
time Jung was working on Book Two of Liber Novus, alchemical texts had not 
assumed the psychological significance they held for him later, and it is likely that 
he relied more on Alan Leo’s various descriptions of Mars, as well as on Wilhelm 
Roscher’s Detailed Lexicon of Greek and Roman Mythology.'° Leo published the fol- 
lowing description of the astrological Mars in 1912: 


All the animal propensities, sensations, passions, desires, and appetites come 
under the vibration of Mars ... Mars is the ruler over the animal nature in 
man; and the task set for humanity is not only that of subjecting, ruling and 
controlling the animal nature, but also its transmutation into a higher force than 
that which ministers to the animal soul.'' 


Leo implied a purposive or teleological element in the Martial force that closely 
resembles the more succinct, alchemically orientated description Jung articulated 
many decades later: 


Astrologically, Mars characterizes the instinctual and affective nature of man. The 
subjugation and transformation of this nature seems to be the theme of the alchemical opus.” 
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In 1918, Max Heindel declared that Mars presides over the ‘holy function of 
generation’ and imparts fertility. Heindel’s interpretation accords with that of the 
alchemist Martin Ruland, who stated in the seventeenth century that Mars is ‘the 
giver of seed’;'* Jung in turn cited Ruland’s statement when he noted that Mars is 
‘the formative principle which is capable of giving life to individual creatures’. 
According to Heindel, ‘the brusque’ Mars arouses ‘the passion that has caused sor- 
row, sin and death’, and is thus ‘a Lucifer spirit’.'° This demonic quality mirrors 
Jung’s initial perception of The Red One as the devil. In a seminar on children’s 
dreams given in 1936, Jung, exploring the historical transformation of the figure of 
the devil, noted: 


When he appears red, he is of a fiery, that is, passionate nature, and causes 
wantonness, hate, or unruly love.” 


Heindel, like Leo, emphasised the creative face of Mars when its ferocious instinc- 
tual energy is directed toward loftier goals. Mars, in Heindel’s view, provides ‘a strong 
constitution and physical endurance, a positive, independent and self-reliant nature, 
determined and proud, generous and energetic, resourceful and quick to learn’.'* 
It may be significant that, in Jung’s natal horoscope, the planet Mars, as he himself 
was fully aware, was placed in the zodiacal sign of Sagittarius." This sign, and the 
constellation with which it is connected, have been portrayed in astrological iconog- 
raphy from the Babylonian world to the present day as a centaur — half human and 
half horse — carrying a bow.” When The Red One first appears in Liber Novus, he is 
on horseback. In Jung’s view, the horse itself, like Mars, is a symbol of the instinctual 
side of the human being, and can even personify the devil.” In the text accompany- 
ing the horoscope that the Freudian analyst Johan van Ophuijsen prepared for Jung 
in 1911, citing interpretive paragraphs in Alan Leo’s The Key to Your Own Nativity,” 
Jung was offered a description of Mars in Sagittarius that resembles The Red One, 
and an important aspect of Jung himself, with disturbing accuracy: 


You have the courage of your ideas and opinions, which are not always those 
of the people around ... In religion, this position makes one who is either 
a little unorthodox or who is very active, devoted, and perhaps a little mili- 
tant in manner . . . It favours travel, and change of opinion, occupation, and 
abode ... Quarrels and disputes are probable.” 


In an earlier work, Alan Leo offered a similar character portrait of Mars in Sagit- 
tarius, emphasising the quality of aggressive religious scepticism: 


An active mind seldom in agreement with others, fixed and positive in its 
own ideas, and frequently at variance with accepted opinions. In religion 
militant, aggressive, unorthodox or sceptical ... He is mentally and morally 
brave, daring and fearless of the opinions of others. The position makes him 


somewhat of a traveller, walker, rider, sailor or athlete.”* 
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Heindel’s description of Mars in the zodiacal sign of Sagittarius may also be 
relevant. This placement ‘gives an argumentative disposition and fondness of debat- 
ing on subjects of serious nature such as law, philosophy and religion’. Moreover, 
Mars in Sagittarius “gives a sharp tongue and a quarrelsome disposition’.* The Red 
One’s personality echoes these astrological descriptions precisely: he is aggressive, 
argumentative, unorthodox, sceptical, and irritatingly un-Christian, and his dia- 
logue with Jung is focused specifically on ‘philosophy and religion’. Jung, offended 
by The Red One’s ‘cool and sneering’ attitude, asks him: ‘Have you never broken 
your heart over the holiest mysteries of our Christian religion?’ The Red One 
replies: “You take literally what the scriptures say, otherwise you could not judge 
me so hard’.* 

In the Collected Works, and particularly in his three volumes on alchemy,” Jung 
had quite a lot to say about Mars, although these descriptions were written long 
after Liber Novus was completed. This quarrelsome planetary god, according to 
Jung, is equated with the metal iron, the colour red (which Jung called ‘a masculine 
colour’ representing the ‘material, physical side’),** the astrological element of fire, 
the fiery sulphur personified as the vir rubaeus (‘red man’) of the alchemical opus, 
and the wolf as an image of hunger and appetite.” The Red One is red-haired and 
wearing a red coat, mirroring Ptolemy’s description of the ‘fiery colour’ of Mars.” 
His garments ‘shine like glowing iron’, once again linking him to the planetary 
potency traditionally associated with that metal, as described in Firmicus Maternus’ 
Matheseos, an astrological work from late antiquity which Jung had already acquired 
by 1912.°' A malefic aspect from Mars to another planet, according to Jung, ‘injures’ 
the receiving planet by ‘martial violence’.” 

Yet despite its dangerous nature, this planet as a psychic potency can, as Jung 
pointed out, be ‘taken as the principle of individuation in the strict sense’.” The 
alchemical opus should begin ‘in the month of Aries, whose ruler is Mars’.** The 
incapacity to exercise individual will or experience individual desire — in effect, 
a state of depression, which is Jung’s psychic condition when The Red One first 
appears — suggests what astrologers inclined toward psychological approaches rec- 
ognise as a ‘Mars problem’: a psychic drive or potency split off from consciousness 
and rendered dangerous, psychologically and physically, because the instinctual life- 
giving energies the planet symbolises have, through cultural and personal repression, 
been lost to consciousness. The American astrologer Howard Sasportas described 
this problem succinctly: 


If we deny Mars because we are afraid of its more negative side, then we are 
in danger of losing touch with that bit of us that wants to grow into what we 
are. And when the desire to grow is blocked (either by other people, external 
events, or other parts of our own selves) then that energy turns to anger.” 


The high tower in which Jung’s ‘T — his ego-consciousness — stands guard before 
his encounter with The Red One suggests a defended position: reliance on a safe 
and stable structure, guarded against invasion through its elevation above the chaos 
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of the emotional and instinctual aspects of life. Jung made clear his understanding 
of the general symbolism of the tower in Psychological Types: 


The tower undoubtedly has the meaning of something solid and secure, as in 
Psalm 61:4:‘For thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the 
enemy’... The tower is also the Church.” 


‘The Tower’ is also one of the cards in the Major Arcana of the Tarot. In A.E. 
Waite’s 1910 work on the symbolism of the Major Arcana, one of several books by 
Waite that Jung acquired, The Tower is described as ‘a card of confusion’: 


It is the rending of a House of Doctrine ... The Tower has been spoken of 
as the chastisement of pride and the intellect . . . It may signify also the end 
of a dispensation.” 


Jung himself offered a succinct ‘keyword’ definition of the Tarot card of The 
Tower: 


Burning tower. Hospital, prison, struck by lightning. Sacrifice.” 


The Red One, whose anarchic attributes are so fittingly described by Leo’s and 
Heindel’s descriptions of Mars in Sagittarius, is like the lightning bolt that destroys 
the Tower in the great cycle of the Tarot. He arrives to challenge and transform 
an entrenched, safe, and stable ‘House of Doctrine’, rooted in traditional Christian 
values and intellectual defensiveness, yet painfully vulnerable to the intrusion of a 
vitally important yet previously neglected unconscious potency necessary for the 
fulfilment of Jung’s personality. 


The devil in the detail 


The Red One’s passion, ferocity, and mocking cynicism initially convince Jung 
that he is demonic rather than daimonic — an assumption which prompts The Red 
One to observe: 


Who am I? You think I am the devil. Do not pass judgment ... What sort 
of a superstitious fellow are you, that immediately you think of the devil?” 


The equation of the devil with Mars, whom Heindel called ‘a Lucifer spirit’, is 
not merely a predictable Swiss Protestant’s response to The Red One’s lack of 
proper Christian inhibitions. It is an ancient symbolic association that derives from 
both astrological and early esoteric Jewish cosmological frameworks, and Jung was 
familiar with both. In Babylonian astral cosmology, the planet Mars was equated 
with the fiery, destructive Nergal, chthonic god of war and pestilence.*” Mars is 
described as ‘maleficent’ in Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos,"' and this perception of the planet 
as dangerous and potentially destructive continued over the centuries.” In Jewish 
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lore, the angelic being associated with the war-god’s planet is Samael, lord of the 
demonic realm: 


His height was so great, it would have taken five hundred years to cover a 
distance equal to it, and from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet he 
was studded with glaring eyes ...“This one’, said Metatron, addressing Moses, 
‘is Samael, who takes the soul away from man’.... Thereupon Moses prayed 
to God in these words,‘O may it be Thy will, my God and the God of my 
fathers, not to let me fall into the hands of this angel’.* 


In the Gnostic Apocryphon of John, Samael is ‘impious in his madness’.“* The 
relationship between this dangerous angel and his red planet is stated explicitly in 
the eleventh-century Arab grimoire known as the Picatrix, which provided the basis 
for many later Christian grimoires. Samael appears as the angel presiding over 
Tuesday, the day of Mars, in the medieval Jewish magical compilation known as 
Sefer ha-Raziel, another work with which Jung was familiar.*° A sixteenth-century 
English redaction of the thirteenth-century grimoire known as Liber iuratus pre- 
sents the reader with representational images of the various planetary angels, wear- 
ing helmets and arranged in military formation as befits their Hebrew title of sar: 
‘prince’ or ‘captain’.*’ Their planetary associations are designated not only by the 
text, but by the colours of their robes and wings, and by the planetary glyphs below 
the images (see Plate 1). 

The angels of Mars bear red wings and are entirely clothed in red, like The Red 
One in Liber Novus. They ‘cause war, murder, destruction, and mortality of people 
and of all earthly things’. First of the four Martial angels, on the far left of the image, is 
Samael. Below on the right is the astrological glyph for Mars, familiar to many today 
because, when tilted with its arrow pointing slightly upward, it is commonly used 
as the symbol of masculinity. Samael must be invoked on a Tuesday, the traditional 
day of Mars.** Grimoires replete with recipes for invoking the astral angels were well 
known to Jung during the time he worked on Liber Novus; the Sixth and Seventh 
Books of Moses, for example, presents the angel Samael as prince of the Fifth Heaven 
(Mars is the fifth planet from the Earth in the ancient geocentric cosmos), who ‘stands 
continually before God’ and brings wrath, hate, lies, and war.” The association of the 
angel and the planet continued into the occult revival of the late nineteenth century, 
primarily through the work of the French magus Eliphas Lévi, who declared that, 
among the Seven Spirits before the Throne of God, Samael was the ‘Spirit of Mars’.*’ 


The transformation of the Red One 


In the course of Jung’s encounter with him, The Red One alters, as does Jung’ ‘T. 
This mutual transformation highlights Jung’s unique understanding of planetary 
symbols as psychic dimensions of life: subjective dynamisms as well as archetypal 
patterns that, although universal, can nevertheless undergo change through the 
intervention of human consciousness, which is itself changed in the process. This is 
a perspective radically different from the more fatalistic astrologies of the medieval 
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and early modern periods. Such transformations do not rely on sheer force of will, 
nor on the kind of sublimation apparently practiced by Theosophically inclined 
astrologers such as Alan Leo, who, according to the testimony of his wife, dealt with 
the problem of a potentially unruly Mars by maintaining celibacy throughout his 
marriage.” Jung’s perspective is closer to Neoplatonic and Hermetic ideas about the 
mutuality and consubstantiality of human and divine, and to Iamblichus’ insistence 
that the gods themselves, of their own volition, achieve the divinisation of the the- 
urgist. The Red One transforms Jung’s green clothing into living foliage — in other 
words, awakening his instincts and uniting him with the life of nature — and reveals 
his own secret identity, informing Jung: ‘Here, my dear fellow, I doff my mask’.* 


The red of the rider transforms itself into a tender reddish flesh color. And 
behold — Oh miracle — my green garments burst into leaf.” 


Jung describes the nature of the joy he experiences as ‘red-coloured, red-scented, 
warm bright red joy’. The Red One is ‘my devil’, and embodies ‘that strange joy 
of the world that comes unsuspected like a warm southerly wind with swelling 
fragrant blossoms and the ease of living’. This joy belongs to spring, marked by the 
vernal equinox when the Sun enters the zodiacal sign of Mars-ruled Aries: 


You know it from the poets, this seriousness, when they expectantly look 
toward what happens in the depths, sought out first of all by the devil because 
of their springlike joy ... Whoever tastes this joy forgets himself.” 


This remarkable mutual transformation can only occur through a direct emo- 
tional engagement with the imaginal figure, conducted ‘in all seriousness’, as Jung 
insists a few paragraphs later. ‘Coming to an understanding’ allows him to “accept 
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your other standpoint.” The ‘other standpoint’ here seems to be a figure personi- 
fying a planetary daimon whom Jung initially perceived as demonic because the 
daimon’s values were in direct contradiction to Jung’s own consciously held reli- 
gious and moral standpoint. The Red One is close to Ruland’s alchemical descrip- 
tion of Mars as ‘the giver of seed’; he does not merely represent simple character 
traits such as anger or aggression, or concrete events such as violence or war, as one 
might expect from descriptions of Mars in most of the astrological sources avail- 
able to Jung at the time. The Red One is an autonomous entity with a distinct 
individuality, a daimon or a god who, prior to their encounter, appears to have been 
what Jung understood as an unconscious and thus potentially dangerous dimension 
of his own personality. The astrological sunthemata associated with this figure seem 
to have provided the dominant metaphors through which Jung perceived The Red 
One’s qualities. Astrological symbols, for Jung, were dynamic potencies of an arche- 
typal nature, accessible to the human being through imaginal encounters: 


This I learned in the Mysterium: to take seriously every unknown wanderer 
who personally inhabits the inner world, since they are real because they are 
effectual.” 
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Later in Liber Novus, Jung encounters The Red One again. At this second meet- 
ing, the ‘Lucifer spirit’ has changed radically, and his transformation this time ini- 
tially seems negative: 


He has grown old, his red hair has become grey, his fiery red clothes are worn 
out, shabby, poor.” 


The Red One has taken up with the Saturnine and intellectually rigid Christian 
Anchorite called Ammonius,” and appears to have been bludgeoned into that same 
repressive Christian dogmatism of which he had earlier accused Jung. He seems 
frightened by Jung’s approach and makes ‘the sign of the cross’, apparently because 
Jung is now a ‘pagan’, still covered in the green leaves that The Red One originally 
caused to spring from Jung’s body. The Red One informs Jung that he has become 
‘serious, so serious that I went into the monastery, prayed, fasted, and converted 
myself’. But then he admits that he ‘developed a deep aversion against the whole 
Christian religion since my experience in the monastery’, and reveals that he is, 
in effect, in disguise, accompanying the Anchorite not because he enjoys the old 
man’s company or has altered his essential nature, but because ‘I need to come to an 
arrangement with the clergy, or else I will lose my clientele’. 

This brief episode reveals a new and far more devious facet of The Red One. 
No longer repressed or repudiated by Jung, he still cannot fully unleash his fiery 
nature without devastating consequences to his profession, which is that of an agent 
provacateur. But he has now learned to move within the established system in ways 
that allow him to achieve his ends without discovery. He is no friend of Ammonius, 
but has decided to stick close to the Anchorite in order to continue his ‘devilish’ 
work. The Red One no longer operates within Jung as an unconscious and poten- 
tially destructive force, but exercises his talents within the larger world in which 
Jung worked and pursued his goals. It is perhaps not coincidental that Mars, in 
Jung’s birth chart, forms a benign aspect to Saturn, which Alan Leo described as 
having ‘much subtlety’; the individual is ‘subtle to scheme, and quick to execute’.*! 
This useful planetary partnership, along with Leo’s textual description, was noted in 
the horoscope that Johan van Ophuijsen prepared for Jung in 1911, and describes 
a character attribute that seems to mirror Jung’s ability to remain a respected fig- 
ure within the conventional ‘system’ despite the profoundly unconventional nature 
of his views and personal life. After The Red One offers his quiet but nevertheless 
important revelation, he makes one further brief and unhelpful appearance in Liber 
Novus: he runs off into the fields “with horrified cries’ when he sees Jung carrying 
the wounded giant Izdubar to the place of the giant’s resurrection.” The Red One 
and the Anchorite are now ‘relics of the past, which one still often encounters in 
the Western lands. They used to be very important’. The Red One is no longer 
threatening because many of his dynamic attributes have been integrated into con- 
sciousness.“ In Jung’s terminology, the complex is less emotionally charged and 
therefore no longer compulsive.” In astrological terminology, Jung has ‘owned’ his 
natal Mars. 
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Siegfried the Hero 


There are no other figures in Liber Novus who so clearly display the qualities of 
the astrological Mars. Siegfried the Hero might be interpreted as a Martial fig- 
ure because, in Teutonic legend, he was a warrior and therefore could be associated 
with the ancient war-god; but Jung’s understanding of Siegfried was more complex. 
In December 1913, Jung recorded a vision of a dead hero, and then experienced 
a dream of the slaying of Siegfried. He described the dream later as one in which 
Siegfried ‘was killed by myself’. The section of Liber Novus titled ‘Murder of the 
Hero’, which amalgamates the dream with the vision, occurs in Book One, long 
before Jung’s encounter with The Red One.” 

In the narrative, Jung is in high mountains, accompanied by a ‘little brown 
man’. He hears Siegfried’s horn sounding in the distance and, armed with guns — 
a modern form of destruction of which the ancient hero can have no foreknowl- 
edge — Jung and the brown man hide beside a narrow, rocky path until Siegfried 
appears in a chariot made of the bones of the dead. Jung and his companion then 
fire simultaneously and kill the hero. A small painting of Jung and the brown man 
shooting Siegfried appears within the text. In this painting, Siegfried bears a red 
shield, while Jung himself is dressed in red. The colour red, when it appears in 
association with Siegfried in the twelfth-century German epic, the Niebelunglied, is 
used to describe his ‘fine horn’; but the horn is ‘of reddish gold’ and suggests solar 
rather than Martial attributes, as gold is the traditional metal of the Sun.” Jung may 
have intended a blend of the two planetary principles in Siegfried since, according 
to Roscher, who was one of Jung’s main sources for myths, Apollo the Sun-god and 
Mars the war-god were originally both solar deities.”' 

Jung’s perception of Mars, based on both his portrayal of The Red One and his 
comments about the astrological symbol in various published works, was not typi- 
cal of the Martial warrior of conventional astrological texts. But even allowing for 
a more individual image of Mars, Jung’s interpretation of the vision of Siegfried’s 
death, written in 1925, focused on psychological typology rather than on myth. 
Not every figure in Liber Novus carries clear astrological symbolism, and it may 
be unhelpful to attempt to categorise Siegfried too quickly as exclusively either a 
Martial or a solar planetary daimon. 


It was a case of destroying the hero ideal of my efficiency. This has to be sac- 
rificed in order that a new adaptation can be made, in short, it is connected 
with the sacrifice of the superior function in order to get at the libido neces- 
sary to activate the inferior functions.” 


According to a letter Jung wrote to the German astrologer Oskar Schmitz in 
1923, his ‘superior function’ was the thinking function.” Jung understood the mur- 
der of Siegfried as a symbol of the collapse of his rational intellect: 


I had killed my intellect, helped on to the deed by a personification of 
the collective unconscious, the little brown man with me. In other words, 
I deposed my superior function.” 
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Jung understood this sacrifice as the necessary preliminary to a descent into the 
deeper levels of the unconscious, since the ‘superior function’ in any individual 
serves conscious adaptation and acts as a bulwark against the threatening forces of 
the unknown depths. Jung viewed the death of Siegfried as a symbol of the sacrifice 
of his habitual mode of adaptation to life, so that he could ‘get at’ the unconscious 
and undeveloped dimensions of his personality. 

However, astrological symbolism may still be relevant to Siegfried. Jung’s earlier 
understanding of the archetypal image of the hero seems to have been as much solar 
as Martial. According to his description in Psychology of the Unconscious, Siegfried 
symbolises the libido striving to break free of the grip of the devouring maternal 
unconscious, and the hero’s sword ‘has the significance of the phallic sun power’.” 
Jung’s portrayal of the physical attributes of Siegfried in Liber Novus is likewise as 
solar as it is Martial, and the hero’s death is compared to the dying and resurrected 
god of Christianity: 


Oh that Siegfried, blond and blue-eyed, the German hero, had to fall by 
my hand, the most loyal and courageous! He had everything in himself that 
I treasured as the greater and more beautiful; he was my power, my boldness, 
my pride ... Think of the blond savage of the German forests, who had to 
betray the hammer-brandishing thunder to the pale Near-Eastern God who 
was nailed to the wood like a chicken marten.” 


Siegfried is thus also related to what Jung perceived as a historical shift in the 
God-image of the German collective psyche, from the ‘hammer-brandishing thun- 
der’ of Wotan, the Teutonic ruler of the gods, to the ‘pale, Near-Eastern God’ of 
Christianity. This shift was in turn reflected in the astrological symbolism of the 
precessional movement from the Aion of Aries to the Aion of Pisces, suggesting 
that Siegfried — although he bears distinctly solar attributes — also belongs, like 
‘hammer-brandishing’ Wotan, to the Aion of Aries. 

This hero’s death, in Jung’s view, was therefore a necessary sacrifice on both 
personal and collective levels. But for Jung, as for many nineteenth-century anthro- 
pologists and historians of religion, the symbol of the dying and resurrected god 
lay beyond the specific imagery of any particular astrological Aion. Jung related 
the myth of cyclical death and rebirth to the Sun in its annual round through the 
zodiac, reflecting the constantly changing cycle of the libido that bursts forth each 
spring as the Sun enters the Mars-ruled zodiacal sign of Aries. Siegfried might 
thus be understood as a solar daimon clothed in Martial garb, or a Martial daimon 
who serves and is ultimately an emanation of the solar source of life. The death 
of Siegfried at the beginning of Liber Novus heralds a long succession of images 
and encounters dealing with the changing forms of that ‘flame-curled, entwined, 
crucified and revived’ deity who eventually emerges in Part Three of Liber Novus 
bearing his classical name:” 


We call God HELIOS or sun.” 
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2 


THE ‘CENTRAL SPIRITUAL SUN’ 


Draw nigh, O Lord! 


Upon this utterance His Rays shall be turned on thee, and thou shalt be in midst 
of them. When, then, thou hast done this, thou shalt behold a God, in flower of 
age, of fairest beauty, [and] with Locks of Flame, in a white Tunic and a scarlet 
Mantle, wearing a Crown of Fire. Straightway salute Him with the Salutation 
of the Fire: 


Hail Lord! O Thou of mighty Power; O King of mighty Sway; Greatest of Gods; O 
Sun; Thou Lord of Heaven and Earth; O God of Gods! Strong is Thy Breath; strong 
is Thy Might?! 

— Mithras Liturgy 


The dynamic of the gods is psychic energy. This is our immortality, the link 
through which man feels inextinguishably one with the continuity of all life ... 
The psychic life-force, the libido, symbolizes itself in the sun.” 

—C.G. Jung 


The sun in the landscape 


The sunthemata of the Sun form a recurrent theme in Liber Novus, from specific 
solar symbols and landscapes to figures who embody the radiant life-force of what 
medieval astrological texts referred to as the ‘Great Light’. Jung’s understanding 
of the solar realm grew from his early definition of the Sun as a libido-symbol 
to an interpretation of the symbol of the noetic Sun as equivalent to the Self, 
the centre of the individual psyche and the orchestrator of the individuation pro- 
cess. Late antique perceptions of the physical Sun as the material expression of a 
transcendent divinity were incorporated into Jung’s psychological understanding 
of this most important of astrological symbols. He drew ideas from Neoplatonists, 
Gnostics, Hermeticists, and the Mithras Liturgy, as well as from nineteenth-century 
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anthropologists and historians of myth; and Mead’s interpretations of the older texts, 
focusing more on the interior spiritual life than on a pantheon of objective celestial 
divinities, helped Jung to build up his psychological model of a numinous centre of 
the personality. Jung insisted that solar power, or libido, tends to be perceived in the 
human imagination in the form of a solar hero, who seeks immortality through a 
‘treasure hard to attain’. This conviction is evident from his earliest descriptions of 
solar ‘astro-mythology’. Richard Noll has argued that Jung was attempting to found 
a ‘solar cult’.? But it is apparent from Jung’s own statements that his apparent Sun- 
worshipping proclivities were always symbolic rather than literal, and focused on 
the idea of individuation as a psychological process reflecting a meaningful pattern 
of individual development. 

Over time, once he began to explore the symbolism of alchemy more deeply, 
Jung gradually began to reject the idea that the Sun, in itself, was the most impor- 
tant of all astrological factors: 


You know, the Sun is just one of the planets in ancient astrology, as it is in 
alchemy. It is in a position that is certainly prominent but not dominant. 
There is the Sun and the Moon and the host of planets — and it is precisely in 
alchemy that the Sun is not the main point. In fact, the coniunctio soli et lunae is 
the main point. And, what is more, Mercury is more important. Or, in certain 
older forms of alchemy, it is Saturn.* 


But in Jung’s early studies, the Sun dominated the stage. Because of his involve- 
ment with astrology and his receptivity to the solar emphasis accorded by Alan Leo, 
there is an obvious relationship between Neoplatonic and Mithraic ideas about 
the ‘central spiritual Sun’ and Jung’s perception of the meaning of the Sun in the 
horoscope. Moreover, he was born under the Sun-ruled zodiacal sign of Leo, and 
he seems to have been convinced of the relevance of Leonine sumbola to the core 
of his own nature. It is therefore not surprising that themes reflecting the astrology 
and mythology of the Sun form the backbone of Liber Novus. 

Jung’s initial meeting with the old prophet Elijah in Book One of Liber Novus 
happens on‘a dazzling bright day’, and introduces the symbolism of the Sun through 
the landscape in which the encounter occurs. This conjoining of a Saturnian senex 
figure with a solar landscape occurs later in Liber Novus with the Anchorite Ammo- 
nius, but it is in the encounter with Elijah that the significant juxtaposition first 
appears. Jung and the prophet climb to the top of a high mountain, with “a won- 
derful flood of sunlight all around’. On the peak is a circular embankment made 
of huge blocks of stone. Elijah, standing on a ‘mighty boulder’ at the centre of the 
structure, explains to Jung: 


This is the temple of the sun. This place is a vessel, that collects the light of 
the sun.’ 


The resemblance of this landscape image to ancient centres of solar worship such 
as Delphi and Stonehenge is striking; the circular nature of Elijah’s ‘temple of the 
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sun’ is echoed by these two great archaeological sites as well as by numerous other 
shrines to the Sun-god,° and mirrors the Sun’s apparent circular movement through 
the heavens during the course of the day and its apparent circular passage through 
the zodiac (the ecliptic) in the course of the year. The form of the temple also ech- 
oes Jung’s reference to Plotinus’ description of the soul’s natural circular movement 
‘around something interior, around a centre’, which Jung identified with the Self.’ 
Equally relevant, Elijah’s ‘temple of the sun’ portrays in three-dimensional form 
the ancient glyph for the Sun, which since Byzantine times has been represented 
in horoscopes by a point at the centre of a circle, and which appears on coins from 
Delphi dated from the fifth century Bce.* Alan Leo described this solar glyph in 
terms that clearly resonated with Jung’s own understanding: 


As a factor in astrological symbology, the circle is taken to represent Spirit 
in general, abstract and unindividualised ... When a point is placed in the 
centre of the circle, something is coming into existence out of the depths 
of the incomprehensible No-thing; Light is beginning to shine forth out of 
the darkness ... This stands for God manifest ... Although omnipresent, His 
life and power are more especially manifested through the Sun, which great 
luminary this symbol represents astrologically.’ 


Although Elijah himself is not a solar figure, he reveals solar secrets to Jung and, 
in the course of Jung’s meeting with the old prophet’s daughter Salome, Jung is 
transformed into the Leontocephalus, the lion-headed god of the Mithraic myster- 
ies. Later in Book One, not long after the encounter with Elijah, Jung meets a 
Tramp, and once again the Sun is an important factor in the landscape setting: ‘A 
gray evening sky covers the sun’. The Tramp is ‘poor and dirtily clothed’ and pos- 
sesses only a single eye, the other one having been gouged out in a fight.'' During 
the course of Jung’s interchange with the Tramp, the life-giving Sun is concealed; 
moonlight floods the room in the inn to which Jung has brought him, and the 
Tramp dies coughing with blood flowing from his mouth. The Tramp is without 
Sun, and thus without meaning or a sense of connection with the Self. In the first 
layer of Liber Novus, Jung recorded the stark details of his vision: 


He [the Tramp] worked, lazed about, laughed, drank, ate, slept, gave his 
eye ... he lived the human myth after a fashion ... And then — then he miser- 
ably died — like everyone else.’ 


In the reworking of this episode, Jung inserted a passage that reflected his growing 
comprehension of the importance of a sense of individual significance and destiny 
in order to rise above the “endlessness of being’. The absence of the Sun in the 
landscape has assumed a more explicit symbolic significance. 


Your heights are your own mountain, which belongs to you and you alone. 
There you are individual and live your very own life ... you do not live the 
common life, which is always continuing and never-ending, the life of history 
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and the inalienable and ever-present burdens and products of the human race. 
There you live the endlessness of being, but not the becoming.” 


Jung’s use of landscape to highlight the symbolic significance of the Sun contin- 
ues more overtly in his dialogue with Ammonius the Anchorite, whom he meets 
directly after his experience with the Tramp. Before he encounters Ammonius, 
Jung describes his own longing for the Sun, for ‘light dry air’, and for the psychic 
transition ‘from being to becoming’: the only remedy for meaninglessness and the 
pathos of the inevitability of death.'* Ptolemy’s description of the potency of the 
astrological Sun reflects Aristotle’s elemental categories: the Sun’s power is found 
in heat and dryness. 


The active power of the sun’s essential nature is found to be heating and to 
a certain degree, drying. This is made more easily perceptible in the case of 
the sun than any other heavenly body by its size and by the obviousness of its 
seasonal changes, for the closer it approaches to the zenith the more it affects 
us in this way." 


It is in an extreme solar landscape, filled with ‘hot red rocks’, that Jung meets the 
Anchorite, who takes his daily walks at dawn and at sunset. Ammonius is a deeply 
introverted Saturnian figure who dwells in a solar world:'° 


The life of the solitary would be cold were it not for the immense sun, which 
makes the air and rocks glow. The sun and its eternal splendor replace for the 
solitary his own life warmth. His heart longs for the sun. He wanders to the 
lands of the sun ...In the desert the solitary is relieved of care and therefore 
turns his whole life to the sprouting garden of his soul, which can flourish 
only under a hot sun." 


It is directly after his first confrontation with Ammonius that Jung has a dream 
of Helios rising in the eastern sky, driving his chariot drawn by four white horses 
with golden wings. Jung then offers an invocation — the first of many in Liber 
Novus — to this solar divinity who is also the individual Self: 


Give us your light, you are flame-curled, entwined, crucified and revived; 


give us your light, your light!'* 


The giant Izdubar 


The first figure in Liber Novus to whom Jung dedicated a full-page painting is the 
giant Izdubar, whom he meets in Book Two (see Plate 2). Although the giant has 
both astrological and mythic connotations, Izdubar is also a profoundly personal 
figure in the parade of inner images in Liber Novus. The Sun and solar mythology 
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provided the backbone of Jung’s understanding of both deity and the psychologi- 
cal idea of the Self, but his dialogues with Izdubar also dramatise with great clarity 
the severe internal conflict between rational science and intuitive vision — the 
‘Spirit of This Time’ and the ‘Spirit of the Depths’ — that helped to precipitate 
Jung’s psychological collapse. The encounter with Izdubar, which extends for 
many pages and encompasses some of the most beautiful and dramatic images in 
Liber Novus as well as some of the most overtly magical incantations, describes 
what Jung seems to have experienced as an irreconcilable antipathy between his 
imaginative and rational faculties, and the apparently mutually exclusive world- 
views these faculties reflected. Jung’s conflict was intensely felt and experienced, 
somatically as well as psychologically. Although the tension might be viewed 
solely within the context of his upbringing and the culture in which he lived and 
worked, this conflict is as alive today on a collective level as it was in the early 
decades of the twentieth century, and accounts in large part for why Jung’s com- 
mitment to astrology has been ignored in so many analytic training programmes 
and biographies of his life and work. Jung’s dialogues with Izdubar reveal with 
great poignancy a drastic and painful dilemma within a man who was both a 
visionary communing with imaginal realms, and an empiric thinker determined 
to be accepted within the scientific community of his time and the social and 
religious structures of the late nineteenth-century Swiss-German milieu in which 
he was raised. 

The name ‘Izdubar’ is based on the published mistranslation in 1872 of the 
cuneiform ideograph for Gilgamesh,” as the decipherment of cuneiform texts was 
still in its infancy at that time.” By 1906 the mistake had been recognised in schol- 
arly literature,” and Jung, who was well aware of this, used the corrected form 
when describing the ancient Babylonian hero in Wandlungen in 1912.” But he 
chose the older, apparently ‘wrong’ name for his own imaginal figure, painted in 
1915. Sonu Shamdasani suggests that Jung’s use of the earlier form ‘was a way of 
indicating that his figure, while related to the Babylonian epic, was a free elabora- 
tion’.” Jung’s giant Izdubar exhibits many of the attributes of the Babylonian hero 
as presented in the Epic of Gilgamesh, particularly Gilgamesh’s persistent quest for 
immortality.” Gilgamesh, according to Jung, is a ‘sun-hero’,® as is Izdubar. The 
giant bears bull’s horns on his head, and Jung refers to him as ‘Izdubar, the mighty, 
the bull-man’.*° Gilgamesh, in turn, is described in Tablet I of the Epic as ‘a sav- 
age wild bull in Uruk-the-Sheepfold . . . lording it like a wild bull’.” In the Epic, 
Gilgamesh slaughters the Bull of Heaven, sent against him by his mortal enemy, the 
goddess Ishtar; in Liber Novus, Izdubar carries a ‘sparkling double axe in his hand, 
like those used to strike bulls’.* 

Shamdasani has pointed out that Jung’s painting of Izdubar resembles 
Roscher’s drawing of the Babylonian hero (whom Roscher called Izdubar- 
Nimrod) in the Ausftirliches Lexikon.” Roscher’s illustration, based on an Assyr- 
ian relief from the palace of King Sargon II at Khorsabad, presents the hero 
carrying a serpent in his right hand, associated by the Babylonians with their 
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FIGURE 2.1 Left, Roscher’s drawing of Izdubar-Gilgamesh. Right, an eighth-century 
BCE Assyrian version of Gilgamesh.*” 


constellation of the Serpent, sacred to the Lord of the Underworld.*' In his 
left hand, Gilgamesh holds a benign-looking small lion, which the Babylonians 
associated with the zodiacal constellation they called “The Great Lion’.*? The 
serpent and the lion appear together nine centuries later as a unio oppositorum in 
the iconography of the Mithraic lion-headed god Aion, in the initiation ritual 
described in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses (which Jung frequently cited),** and in 
Jung’s vision of his own symbolic crucifixion in Liber Novus.” In the Epic of Gil- 
gamesh, the Babylonian hero pursues the secret of immortality in Dilmun, a land 
blessed by the gods; this secret appears in the form of a flower from the plant of 
eternal youth, which Gilgamesh manages to eventually discover and claw from 
the sea-bed after many dangerous adventures. Like Izdubar, Gilgamesh craves 
the light of the Sun: 


Now let my eyes look on the sun so I am sated with light. 
The darkness is hidden, how much light is there? 
When may a dead man see the rays of the sun?” 
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Also like Jung’s giant, Gilgamesh is advised — in the case of the Babylonian hero, by 
the Sun-god himself — to abandon his quest and accept his mortality: 


O Gilgamesh, where are you wandering? 


You cannot find the life that you seek.” 


Gilgamesh and Izdubar share a craving for solar immortality. Roscher, describing 
Gilgamesh (who was still called Izdubar at the time the Detailed Lexicon was writ- 
ten), noted: ‘As a God, Izdubar [Gilgamesh] is associated with the Sun-God’.*” But 
there are critical differences between the Babylonian hero and Jung’s giant. Whereas 
the source of eternal life for Gilgamesh is the flower of immortality hidden beneath 
the sea, for Izdubar it is the Sun itself, setting in the West. And while Gilgamesh is 
ultimately thwarted in his quest by the goddess Inanna, Izdubar, in Liber Novus, is 
initially thwarted by Jung’s ‘T’, but eventually achieves apotheosis through a rebirth 
which Jung portrayed in a series of extraordinary paintings.** Izdubar seeks the 
Western land ‘where the Sun goes to be reborn’. But Jung’s ‘T’, still serving the 
scientific ‘Spirit of This Time’ despite his earlier transformative encounters with 
The Red One, Elijah, Salome, and the Anchorite, scoffs at the giant, reminding 
him that as a mortal he can never reach the Sun — which is, after all, merely a star 
circling in empty space, orbited by the Earth and the other planets. According to 
this overbearingly rational, scientific Jung, there is no ‘Western land’.”” 

The idea that immortality can be found in the West, where the Sun vanishes 
at dusk, is ubiquitous in myth.*” The “Western land’ which Izdubar seeks is the 
place ‘where the sun and the maternal sea are united in an eternally rejuvenating 
embrace’."! Jung’s description of the setting Sun in Psychology of the Unconscious is as 
poetic as it is psychological: 


Just as the sun, guided by its own internal laws, ascends from morn till noon, 
and passing beyond the noon descends toward evening, leaving behind its 
splendor, and then sinks completely into the all-enveloping night, thus, too, 
does mankind follow his course according to immutable laws, and also sinks, 
after his course is completed, into night, in order to rise again in the morning 
to a new cycle in his children.” 


In Jung’s birth horoscope, the Sun is placed in its own zodiacal sign of Leo and 
is located precisely at the Western horizon, as Jung was born at the exact moment 
of sunset. Since he understood astrological symbolism as the imaginal portrayal of 
the qualities of time, this natal horoscopic placement would have been of immense 
symbolic significance to him as a myth of his own personal journey, since the Sun, 
according to Alan Leo’s descriptions, is the ‘vessel’ for the divine spark in a particu- 
lar lifetime and reflects, through its position by zodiacal sign and relationship to the 
four cardinal points, the inner spiritual qualities and destiny of the individual. The 
giant Izdubar, seeking immortality through the setting Sun, is cast in the mould of 
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archetypal solar heroes such as Gilgamesh; but he is also the questing solar spirit of 
Jung himself, portrayed earlier in his encounter with Elijah and the ‘temple of the 
sun’. That Jung was familiar with the traditional astrological relationship between 
the Sun and the sign of Leo is stated explicitly in Psychology of the Unconscious. Here 
he noted that Leo is ‘the Zodiacal sign of the sun’s greatest heat’, and described 
the destructive as well as beneficial attributes of this ambivalent solar symbol: 


The zodiacal representation of the August heat is the herd-devouring lion 
whom the Jewish hero Samson killed in order to free the parched earth from 
this plague.“ 


Jung’s fascination with solar mythology at the time he envisioned Izdubar, and 
his understanding of the mythic Sun as a symbol of the life-force or libido, are 
clearly demonstrated in Psychology of the Unconscious. But the physical Sun and the 
noetic Sun were not identical in late antique religious philosophy, nor were they for 
Jung. The planets, in Jung’s view, are not a plurality of independent powers, but are 
also ‘libido-symbols’ and ‘representations of the sun’.* This echoes the Neoplatonic 
view of the physical Sun as the great chorus-master of the heavens, orchestrating 
the motions of the planets, while the noetic Sun orchestrates the realm of the plan- 
etary daimons on the level of the soul. This perception is also described in Mead’s 
discussion of the Chaldean Oracles, which, along with the Mithras Liturgy, Jung was 
reading at the time:*° 


Proclus, however, tells us that the real Sun, as distinguished from the vis- 
ible disk, was trans-mundane or super-cosmic . . . it belonged to the Light- 
world proper, the monadic cosmos, and poured forth thence its ‘fountains of 
Light’... The Sun’s ‘wholeness’... was to be sought on the trans-mundane 
plane; ‘for there’, he [Proclus] says, ‘is the “Solar Cosmos” and the “Whole 
Light”, as the Oracles of the Chaldaeans say, and I believe’.*’ 


Eliding this idea with the solar divinity of the Mithras Liturgy, Jung observed: 
‘Mithra seems to be the divine spirit, while Helios is the material god .. . the visible 
lieutenant of the divinity’.** It was this view that Alan Leo applied to the Sun in the 
horoscope when he declared that it ‘symbolises cosmic life or consciousness’ and 
‘stands beyond and above the form side of manifestation’.*” Moreover, according to 
Leo, over many incarnations the solar influence becomes stronger and stronger as 
the individual becomes more ‘self-consciously individualised’: 


The Sun’ positions, aspects, and influence will now dominate his horoscope and 
he will no longer be classed as an ordinary man, but as a progressive individual.*° 


In 1911, Jung had written to Freud that the signs of the zodiac were images of 
the cycle of the libido. Now the entire solar system began to appear to Jung as an 
extension of the central light and potency of the ‘libido-symbol’ of the Sun; the 
zodiac is, after all, an imaginal portrayal of the ecliptic, the apparent path of the Sun 
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around the earth, and the planets travelling through the twelve zodiacal signs can 
only express their meanings through this solar circle as ‘representations of the sun’. 
Jung seems to have combined older Neoplatonic perceptions of the noetic spiritual 
Sun with Alan Leo’s understanding of the astrological Sun as a symbol of what he 
called the ‘Individuality’ — the ‘divine spark’ within the individual — an idea which, 
via Blavatsky, was itself based on Neoplatonic conceptions. Izdubar is an archetypal 
solar hero reflecting the ‘immutable laws’ of the human journey from birth to death 
to rebirth. But he is also entirely specific to Jung’s own natal horoscope, and reveals 
in imaginal form Jung’s understanding of what it might mean to be an individual 
born with the Sun in Leo setting in the West. 


Izdubar’s sunthemata 


In his painting of Izdubar, Jung reproduced one of the most important features of 
his birth horoscope. A more careful inspection of the image of the giant reveals a 
multitude of golden-winged salamanders surrounding the figure of Izdubar; two 
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FIGURE 2.2 Glyphs for the zodiacal sign of Leo. From left to right: glyph from a horo- 
scope dated 28 October 497 ce, during the reign of the emperor Diocle- 
tian; hand-drawn glyph by Alan Leo; hand-drawn glyph by Jung; glyph 
generated by the Time Cycles Research Io astrological computer pro- 


gramme in 2013.” 


FIGURE 2.3 Izdubar with Leo glyphs highlighted in black. The style of the glyph 
resembles most closely the one drawn by Alan Leo. 
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of these winged, four-legged, striped creatures crown Izdubar’s horns and create a 
kind of headpiece. Together, they form repeating images of the astrological glyph 
for Leo, the continuity of which is reflected in horoscopes from the sixth century 
to the present day.°! 

As Jung had been studying astrology intensively for at least four years before 
he produced his painting of Izdubar, it is unlikely that this repeated appearance of 
a specific astrological symbol is accidental. Jung had, after all, ample opportunity 
to draw as well as study the glyph of Leo. This zodiacal sign is described by astro- 
logical authors from Vettius Valens onward as belonging to the fiery trigon. The 
salamander, according to Paracelsus, is one of the chief symbols of the element 
of fire; it is an ‘elemental’, the animating spirit or daimon of the element.” Later 
alchemists distinguished between this natural elemental spirit and a more interior 
spiritual potency related to transformation and immortality, in much the same way 
that the physical Sun for the Neoplatonists was a symbol of, but not identical with, 
the noetic Sun of the divine realm. The ‘Salamander of the Philosophers’, according 
to the seventeenth-century alchemist Michael Maier, is not the ordinary ‘creeping 
worn? of nature, nor even a ‘natural’ elemental spirit such as Paracelsus described, 
but is ‘born in Fire’ and ‘rejoyces in Fire’. The salamander portrayed in the engrav- 
ing accompanying Maier’s text is clearly meant to represent this spiritual, celestial 
salamander: it bears stars along its spine. 

Although Maier’s ‘Salamander of the Philosophers’, unlike Jung’s, has no wings, 
the image of the winged dragon was often used synonymously in alchemical texts 
as a fiery symbol of the spiritual unity of life hidden in the prima materia or primal 
substance.” These dragons have webbed wings like those Jung painted on Izdubar’s 
salamanders. For Maier, the salamander-dragon was an emblem of the secret spir- 
itual heart of matter and of the human being, identical with the alchemical gold or 
Philosophers’ Stone: ‘As the Salamander lives in fire, so also the Stone’.*° 

In Liber Novus, following his final encounter with Ammonius and The Red 
One, Jung wrote about the chameleon, whose Greek name — XAMATAEON — 
means ‘crawling lion’, and which Jung described as ‘a crawling shimmering lizard, 
but precisely not a lion, whose nature is related to the sun’. The salamander-like 
chameleon, for Jung, symbolises the solar spirit trapped in the cycle of repeated 
incarnations: 


After all the rebirths you still remain the lion crawling on the earth .. . I rec- 
ognized the chameleon and no longer want to crawl on the earth and change 
colors and be reborn; instead I want to exist from my own force, like the sun 
which gives light and does not suck light.” 


Jung identifies himself with the chameleon, declaring that he recalls his ‘solar nature’ 
and ‘would like to rush to my rising’. He hurries toward the East to experience this 
rising and encounters the giant Izdubar hurrying the other way, heading toward 
the West to pursue his immortality. The striped salamanders in the painting are also 
chameleons which, like Izdubar, are solar spirits trapped in mortal life. 
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EmBLEMA XXIX. De fecretis Natura. 
Ut Salamandravivitigne ficlapis: 


EPIGRAMMA XXIX 


D Egitin ardentiSalamandrapotentior ignen, 
Nec Vulcanetuas aftimat illa minas: 
Sic quoquenon flammarum incendia feva recufat, 
Qui fuit affiduo natusinigne Laps. 
Warigens eftus EI ripe exit, 
At calet hic, fimilis quem caler inde juvat. 


Q3 I 


FIGURE 2.4 Michael Maier’s ‘Salamander of the Philosophers’ 


These creatures, shaped in the form of the astrological glyph for Leo, suggest that 
Izdubar is a fiery elemental spirit, a daimon who embodies in mythic form what Jung 
seems to have understood as the core of this Sun-ruled zodiacal sign: the intuitive 
knowledge of, and yearning for, a direct experience of celestial immortality. Alan 
Leo declared that the zodiacal sign of Leo, from an esoteric point of view, represents 
‘the perfected man, the Christ, the Buddha, realising himself as the son of the Cos- 
mic Self’. The individual born under the sign of Leo might thus, in Alan Leo’s 
view, be driven by a greater need than others to experience — or, as Plato might have 
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understood it, to recollect — the “One Life which permeates all things’ as the central 
theme of the life-journey. Jung rephrased this idea in a psychological context: 


The sun is adapted as is nothing else to represent the visible God of this 
world ... Our source of energy and life is the Sun. Thus our life substance, as 
an energic process, is entirely Sun.” 


During the time Jung worked on Liber Novus, he seems to have relied more 
on myth than on alchemy for his understanding of dragons, serpents, salamanders, 
crocodiles, and other related symbols. But the creatures in the painting — whose 
stripes, like those in Jung’s images of the Orphic god Phanes later in Liber Novus, 


suggest a conjoining of opposites” 


— also imply that, like the prima materia in the 
alchemical opus, the giant must be subjected to a transformation before his divine 
solar essence can be revealed. The crocodiles on Izdubar’s left and right in the 
lower part of the painting continue this theme. Jung described the crocodile as an 
archetypal ‘mother-image’, which may also appear as ‘other salamander-like, saurian 
creatures’;°' but the crocodile may equally signify the solar divine child, if the image 
is derived from ‘earlier, non-Christian levels’. Izdubar, whose prototype originates 
in Babylon, is certainly ‘earlier’ and ‘non-Christian’. Jung also pointed out that a 
number of Egyptian deities bearing various animal guises were associated with the 
Sun-god Ra: 


Even the water-god Sobk, who appeared as a crocodile, was identified with Ra.” 


The divine spark 


Alan Leo called the Sun the ‘positive and primal fount of all existence’. 


There is but one life, and that is the life of the Logos ... The planetary spirits 
and the planetary bodies have their own specialised forms of this ONE life, and 
humanity in its turn holds this life in a separate form while moving in the great 
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whole . . . Potentially we are all sons of God, sparks from the great flame. 
The Sun is also mirrored in Christlike qualities: 


The Sun ...is the body of God, the Logos of this solar system, through which 
He gives His Love, Light and Life ... The Sun, giving life, light and heat to 
the world, stands in each nativity as the symbol of vitality and activity, mind 


and intellect, love and feeling. 


The relationship between the Sun, love, and the ‘inner Christ’ appealed to Jung’s 
unorthodox but nevertheless firm allegiance to Christ as a symbol of the Self.” 
In 1943, Jung noted that ‘this light of the Sun becomes the light of John’s logos, 
which shines out in the darkness and undoubtedly means spiritual illumination .. . 
It is the light of the gnosis theou’.** The idea of the human spirit as a ‘spark from the 
great flame’ is expressed in a number of Gnostic texts, and it appears in Book One 
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of Liber Novus when the voice of the Spirit of the Depths calls upon the ambigu- 
ous god of the new Aion, who is ‘hateful-beautiful’, ‘evil-good’, ‘laughable-serious’, 
‘sick-healthy’, ‘inhuman-human’, and ‘ungodly-godly’: 


You new spark of an eternal fire, into which night were you born? ... 
The constellation of your birth is an ill and changing star.” 


The phrase appears again when Jung adjures the Serpent:‘Oh holy spirit, grant me 
a spark of your eternal light!” And finally, Philemon, in ‘Scrutinies’ (Book Three of 
Liber Novus) announces to Jung: ‘I myself am of the eternal fire of light.” 

The original text of “Scrutinies’ was written and privately published in 1916 as 
Septem sermones ad mortuos, and was presented as a pseudepigraphic treatise purport- 
edly written by the second-century Gnostic teacher Basilides. Revised in 1917 and 
retitled ‘Scrutinies’, the teacher is Jung’s own personal daimon, Philemon, who is 
himself ‘of the eternal fire of light’. The perception of the Sun as the ‘eternal light’, 
and of both humans and gods as ‘sparks’ of that divine fire, directly link these refer- 
ences to Jung’s declaration: 


Just as the greening earth and every living body needs the sun, so we as spirits 
need your light and your warmth. A sunless spirit becomes the parasite of the 
body. But the God feeds the spirit.” 


Jung calls the newly reborn Izdubar ‘the sun, the eternal light.” 


The human soul as a ‘spark’ of the eternal solar light dominates a number of 
Kabbalistic texts of the late sixteenth century,” which were published in a Latin 
translation by Christian Knorr von Rosenroth at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in a work called Kabbala denudata.” Jung was familiar with this work and fre- 
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quently cited it in later volumes of the Collected Works.” In Sermon VII of Septem 


sermones, Jung referred to a ‘solitary star’: 


In immeasurable distance there glimmers a solitary star on the highest point 
of heaven . .. This star is man’s God and goal. It is his guiding divinity; in 
it man finds repose. To it goes the long journey of the soul after death; in 
it shine all things which otherwise might keep man from the greater world 
with the brilliance of a great light. To this One, man ought to pray ... Such 
a prayer builds a bridge over death.” 


In Sermon I, the identity of this ‘solitary star’ is stated explicitly: it is the Sun-god 
Helios.” Jung’s references to the divine spark within the individual — a microcosm of 
the ‘central spiritual Sun’ — suggest that, as a psychological paradigm, it contributed 
significantly to his idea of individuation. Alan Leo understood the astrological Sun as 
‘the vehicle through which the Solar Logos is manifesting’,” and all the other astro- 
logical significators in a birth chart ultimately owe their development and teleology 
to the Sun as the focus of the natal horoscope. The idea that the Sun infuses meaning 
into the rest of the planets appears regularly in Neoplatonic and Hermetic literature; 
the theurgy of Iamblichus and Proclus, as well as that of the Mithras Liturgy, was 
solar-focused.*” The Hermetic treatise known as The Definitions of Asclepius unto King 
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Ammon, which appears in translation in Mead’s Thrice- Greatest Hermes, describes the 
central role of the Sun as the charioteer of the “cosmic team’ of planetary daimones: 


He [the Sun] safely drives the cosmic team, and holds them in unto Himself 
lest they should run away in dire disorder ... And under Him is ranged the 
choir of daimons . . . they are the ministers of each one of the Stars ... The 
soul’s rational part is set above the lordship of the daimons — designed to 
be receptacle of God. Who then doth have a Ray shining upon him through 
the Sun within his rational part ...on them the daimons do not act; for no 
one of the daimons or of Gods has any power against one Ray of God.” 


Consciousness of solar light, according to this treatise, frees the soul from plan- 
etary Heimarmene. Jung, embedding this idea in a psychological framework, seems 
to have elided the Hermetic concept with Leo’s astrological perspective, and under- 
stood the Sun in the horoscope as the vehicle through which the entire horoscope, 
as the vessel for the Self, expresses itself in an individual life. It is this theme that 
underpins the transformation of Izdubar, from a wounded mortal seeker to an 
immortal solar divinity. 


The transformation of Izdubar 


Solar myths, as Jung understood them, are archetypal and universal. But from his 
astrological perspective, they are reflected in the individual in unique ways accord- 
ing to where the astrological Sun was placed at the moment of birth, because this 
moment encapsulates the qualities of the Sun’s expression in its specific relationship 
to other planets and zodiacal signs. This relationship of macrocosm to microcosm — 
the great contained in the small — was fully articulated in Jung’s cosmological dia- 
gram, the Systema Munditotius, discussed more fully below in Chapter 7. The idea, 
with its accompanying underpinning of sumpatheia, can be found in Neoplatonic, 
Hermetic, and Gnostic cosmologies, as well as in the literature of alchemy and the 
Kabbalah in the medieval period. It is also the dominant theme in Alan Leo’s astro- 
logical approach. His various comments about the Sun in the horoscope describe a 
transpersonal core or ‘Individuality’ which represents, not the personal daimon or 
‘Master of the House’, but the essential nature of the incarnated individual who is 
called upon by the daimon to fulfil a particular destiny. 

Alan Leo had a great deal to say about the Sun as a dynamic process. In his 
view, one is not born with the Sun fully shining; it requires effort, consciousness, 
and suffering to facilitate its meaningful expression in life. According to Leo, the 
unconscious or ‘unevolved’ individual expresses the Sun instinctually. Its power first 
pours through Mars as ‘blind forces’ that must eventually be transmuted. This mir- 
rors Jung’s idea that Mars is the ‘principle of individuation’: it is the instinctual, 
unconscious form of the nascent Sun. When Jung first encounters Izdubar, the giant 
is a raw instinctual force, “elementally powerful’ but afflicted with ‘blindness and 
unknowingness’. He is ‘a primordial grown child that required human Logos’. Jung 
lames and nearly destroys him with the ‘poison of science’,** but compassion and an 
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increasing realisation of Izdubar’s true nature demand that the giant be saved and 
healed: 


Divinity and humanity should remain preserved, if man should remain before 
his God, and the God remain before man. The high-blazing flame is the mid- 
dle way, whose luminous course runs between the human and the divine.” 


Both The Red One and Ammonius, respectively Martial and Saturnine figures, 
are seen running away just before the giant’s transformation, as though solar revela- 
tion has now superseded and absorbed all other planetary processes. Jung’s experi- 
ences with Izdubar emphasise the importance and necessity that he attributed to 
the giant’s apotheosis, which he seems to have understood as the only way to heal 
the intolerable rift in his own nature: the ‘high-blazing flame’ of the Sun is the 
‘middle way’ that can connect human and divine, allowing both science and intui- 
tive vision to cohabit in a world where each is valued because both are expressions 
of the central Self. The conflict between the truth of science and the truth of the 
imagination forms the dominant motif of Jung’s dialogues with the giant. Jung’s ‘T 
eventually acknowledges to Izdubar that the ‘wisdom of the astrologers . . . is that 
which comes to you from inner things’.*° 

When Jung and the giant arrive at the tiny secluded house where the healing can 
occur, Jung enables Izdubar to shrink, and the giant becomes encapsulated within 
an egg. He emerges transformed into the Sun itself (see Plate 3). Jung facilitates the 
giant’s apotheosis through a series of ritual ‘incantations’ which any practitioner of 
ceremonial magic, from antiquity to the present, would immediately recognise as a 
rite of adjuration.*” Before the incantations begin, Jung declares: 


Do not speak and do not show the God, but sit in a solitary place and sing 
incantations in the ancient manner: 

Set the egg before you, the God in his beginning. 

And behold it, 

And incubate it with the magical warmth of your gaze.™ 


The rite is successful:‘Christmas has come’.*’ Astonished at the results, Jung declares 
in amazement: ‘Oh Izdubar! Divine one! How wonderful! You are healed!’ The 
giant replies: “Healed? Was I ever sick? Who speaks of sickness? I was sun, com- 
pletely sun. I am the sun’.”” 

The mythic motif of the solar god emerging from the cosmic egg is found in 
both the Orphic and Mithraic cosmologies in which Jung was immersed at the 
time.’ Phanes, the Orphic primal deity, rose from an egg filled with fire; Mithras 
likewise burst from an egg, surrounded, like Phanes, by the circle of the zodiac.” 
Izdubar’s transformation, in terms of Jung’s understanding of astrology, seems to 
reflect the idea that the microcosmic Sun in the natal horoscope — in Jung’s case, 
the Sun in Leo, setting in the West — reflects the individual ‘God-image’: a symbol 
of the Self that reveals its meaning as ‘the greatest value’ over time, and exhibits 
different faces according to changes in individual consciousness. Izdubar’s nature is 
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fiery and visionary, and does not accord with the rational ‘poison’ of Jung’s intellect. 
A complex process must occur through which the giant’s essence can be recog- 
nised, valued and, eventually, acknowledged as an image of the divine: 


The renewed God signifies a renewed attitude, that is, a renewed possibil- 
ity for intensive life, a recovery of life, because psychologically God always 
denotes the greatest value, thus the greatest sum of the libido, the greatest 
intensity of life the optimum of psychological life’s activity.” 


Jung’s discovery that Izdubar is not only ‘real’, but also a vessel for the universal 
life-force, suggests that he perceived the astrological Sun in much the same way 
Alan Leo did: as the individual embodiment of the ‘divine spark’ that constitutes the 
transpersonal centre of the personality. Awareness of this spark, according to both 
Jung and Leo, is not automatic, and it can be suppressed or remain unconscious 
through too much rationality and identification with the world-view of the ‘spirit 
of this time’, which has the power to destroy even the immortal gods. For Jung, this 
spirit was the ‘poison’ of what is currently referred to as ‘scientism’: the belief that 
science alone can provide truths about the nature of reality.”* 

Jung seems to have understood the impact of the Hermetic solar ‘Ray of God’, 
described by Mead as shining on the ‘rational part’ of the human soul, as the con- 
scious ego’s direct experience of the Self.” If such an experience can be achieved, 
it could, in Jung’s view, facilitate a transformation of the personality, and release 
the individual from much of the suffering of Heimarmene: the compulsions of the 
unconscious libido. The astrological symbol for this process, for Jung, lies in the Sun 
in the natal horoscope. The ‘maximal consciousness’ that such an experience brings, 
however brief, is akin to the experience of temporary ‘divinisation’ described in 
the Mithras Liturgy, in which the soul of the initiate briefly experiences union with 
Helios-Mithras.”° Although the ecstatic moment passes, the individual is perma- 
nently changed by the experience. Mead compared the Hermetic idea of the Sun 
with the Orphic Phanes, whose primal egg symbolises ‘the two hemispheres above 
and below’.’”” Izdubar’s apotheosis as a solar divinity, ritually invoked out of the 
cosmic egg, links him firmly with the Orphic primal divinity, who appears later in 
Liber Novus as ‘he who brings the Sun’: the god-image of the new astrological Aion. 
Izdubar is also absorbed into another figure, the coniunctio oppositorum of Saturn and 
the Sun whom Jung called Philemon, and who, in a vision Jung experienced in 


1917, informed him: ‘My name was Izdubar’.”* 
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THE ANIMA, THE MOON, 
AND THE SERPENT 


The common view that man is a composite creature is correct, but it is not 
correct that he is composed of two parts only . . . Now the union of soul with 
body makes up the emotional part, the further union [of soul] with mind pro- 
duces reason ... When these three principles have been compacted, the earth 
contributes body to the birth of man, the moon soul, the sun reason, just as he 
contributes light to the moon.! 

—Plutarch 


But humankind is masculine and feminine, not just man or woman. You can 
hardly say of your soul what sex it is. But if you pay close attention, you will see 
that the most masculine man has a feminine soul, and the most feminine woman 
has a masculine soul. The more manly you are, the more remote from you is 
what woman really is, since the feminine in yourself is alien and contemptuous.” 


—C.G. Jung 


The anima as fate 


A great deal has been written about Jung’s concept of the anima: the feminine ‘soul’ 
in men that serves as a mediator between the archetypal realm of the collective 
unconscious and the daylight realm of the conscious ego.* Jung devoted a num- 
ber of essays to this theme, as well as discussing it more briefly in various passages 
throughout the Collected Works.* For Jung, the anima was not a mere intellectual 
construct, as he pointed out in the preface to a work titled Anima as Fate, written 
by one of his students: 


Whenever psychological concepts are introduced, such as Anima, we must 
not see this as a theoretical presupposition, since Anima, in this case, is meant 
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to be, not an abstract idea, but an empirical concept or name designating an 
array of observable and typical events.” 


This ‘array of observable and typical events’ provides the emotional substratum 
for the entire narrative of Liber Novus. Like the idea of the Sun as the symbol of a 
transpersonal centre or ‘spark’, the idea of the Moon as a symbol of the soul occurs 
repeatedly, in images of female figures and in descriptions of the Moon in the heav- 
ens, whose ‘clear and cold’ gaze ‘remains luminous and embraces the entire horror 
and the earth’s round’.° 

Since the 1970s, Jung’s ideas about the anima have been viewed by some as seri- 
ously limited by the cultural values of his time. Switzerland was, after all, the last 
European country to offer women the vote, only conceding defeat in 1971, and in 
the early decades of the twentieth century, the social suppression and undervalu- 
ing of many of the qualities that Jung understood as ‘feminine’ — feeling, imagina- 
tion, receptivity to the invisible world — contributed to his formulation of a sharp 
psychological dichotomy between the sexes that might be deemed increasingly 
inappropriate for twenty-first-century Western society with its blurring of tradi- 
tional gender roles.’ Whether the psychological dichotomy that Jung described is 
an innate reflection of human biology, a social construct, or a mixture of the two, 
comprises a discussion beyond the scope of this book to explore. But whatever the 
political and social implications such ideas might carry today, when Jung began 
working on Liber Novus the stereotypical assumptions against which the feminist 
movement of the late twentieth century fought so vigorously were still firmly in 
place in German-speaking Protestant Switzerland. 

As a denizen of that world, Jung was acutely aware of the imprisonment of his 
imaginal faculties by the scientific and social constrictions of his time, as well as by 
his own temperament with its emphasis on rational thought. Moreover, many of 
the older astrological texts to which Jung had access supported the dichotomy by 
assigning the Sun to men and the Moon to women. Ptolemy, for example, suggested 
that the Moon signifies the wife in a man’s horoscope, rather than an expression 
of his own inner nature, while the Sun signifies the husband in a woman’s.® Jung, 
in his astrological ‘experiment’ on synchronicity, examined the statistical evidence 
for Ptolemy’s recommendations for harmony in marriage, beginning with the rela- 
tionship between the Sun in a woman’s chart (representing ‘the husband’) and the 
Moon in a man’s chart (representing ‘the wife’).” But although Jung assigned the 
Sun to the masculine principle and the Moon to the feminine, and insisted on a 
sharp psychological distinction between the sexes, he was more concerned with 
understanding these symbols as inner factors rather than as ‘husband’ and ‘wife’: 


We know that the moon is a favourite symbol for certain aspects of the 
unconscious — though only, of course, in a man. In a woman the moon cor- 
responds to consciousness and the sun to the unconscious. This is due to 
the contrasexual archetype in the unconscious: anima in a man, animus in a 
woman." 
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Jung’s interiorisation of the male and female attributes of the Sun and Moon 
found support in Alan Leo’s approach. Leo, well in advance of his time — perhaps 
in part because Blavatsky provided him with such an unconventional model of 
feminine psychology — did not follow the traditional dichotomy in his interpreta- 
tion of the Moon, and did not describe it as ‘the wife’ in a man’s horoscope. He 
viewed the natal placement of the Moon as relevant to every individual’s experi- 
ence of the mother,'! but understood Sun and Moon to reflect aspects of the inner 
life of both sexes: the solar ‘individual self’ or spiritual core, and the lunar ‘personal 
self’, expressed through feelings, instincts, and physical interaction with everyday 
mundane life.'? 

There are several feminine characters in Liber Novus, and they are connected 
by symbols that Jung specifically mentioned elsewhere in his writings as aspects of 
lunar mythology. Although Jung’s Soul is the first personal figure with whom he 
engages at the beginning of Liber Novus,” this inner voice, which initially has no 
face, is later revealed as that of the Serpent, who, toward the end of the book, also 
appears as a bird.'* The Serpent, in turn, is closely related to the figure of Salome, 
whom Jung acknowledges as his Soul. These three figures — Soul, Salome, and 
the Serpent — form a lunar triad that portrays the multiple meanings Jung attrib- 
uted to the Moon in his published work.'® Salome’s name is connected, not only 
to the bloodthirsty daughter of Herodias in the biblical story of John the Baptist, 
but also to the companion, disciple, and midwife of Jesus who is described in a 
number of Gnostic texts.” Another female figure in Liber Novus, the Cook, does 
not initially seem to be related to the ambiguously erotic and sometimes sinister 
figure of Salome; but the Cook too is an image of the astrological Moon through 
her role as a provider of food.'* As a heavenly body, the Moon itself is the subject 
of a number of discourses in Liber Novus and, like the Sun, contributes a particular 
significance to the “composition of place’ in which Jung engages in his dialogues 
with various characters. 

The question might be asked whether the Moon and its female representa- 
tives in Liber Novus are specifically astrological, or whether the significance of this 
lunar symbolism lies in the wider range of mythic associations with which Jung 
was so familiar, and which he understood as unconscious portrayals of psychologi- 
cal dynamics. But it is impossible to separate the mythic from the astrological in 
ancient lunar lore, since cosmology and astrology were so intimately interrelated; 
ancient lunar goddesses were invariably connected with both the cycles of the 
Moon in the heavens and with earthly cycles such as vegetation, female menstrua- 
tion, and human birth and death." Nor is it possible to separate cosmological and 
astrological domains in the imagery of alchemy, as Jung himself noted; the metal 
silver, the Moon in the heavens, and the cycles of nature were one and the same. 
Jung seemed to view the two modes of perception, mythic and astrological, as inex- 
tricably entwined; both are symbolic representations of the archetypal dominants of 
the collective unconscious. As Jung wrote to Freud in 1911, astrology provided him 
with the key to myth, since the earliest mythic narratives were woven around the 
observation and interpretation of the heavenly bodies; and myth likewise appears 
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to have provided him with the key to astrology, as demonstrated in his analysis 
of the horoscope of Miss X.” Astrology and myth are frequently paired in Jung’s 
published descriptions of the Moon, as in the following passage from Mysterium 


Coniunctionis: 


In ancient tradition Luna is the giver of moisture and ruler of the water-sign 
Cancer ... The relation of the moon to the soul, much stressed in antiquity, 
also occurs in alchemy.” 


Just as solar myth cannot be separated from the astrological Sun in Jung’s heroic 
giant Izdubar, lunar myth cannot be separated from the astrological Moon in the 
figure of Salome. She is not only an image of the archetypal Moon; she is also a 
particular dimension of the Moon in Jung’s own horoscope. 


Salome 


After Jung’s Soul, who initially has no image or description, Salome is the first 
female figure to appear in Liber Novus. Jung painted her in Book One, in the 
section titled ‘Mysterium’ (see Plate 4).” Salome is the daughter of Elijah, the 
wise old prophet who presides over the ‘temple of the sun’.* In the painting, 
accompanied by Elijah, the black serpent, and Jung’s ‘I’, she has long black hair 
and wears a blood-red robe. In the darkened heavens a ‘blood Moon’ is vis- 
ible, as it purportedly was at the time of Jesus’ crucifixion.** When they are 
introduced, Jung immediately associates Salome’s name with ‘the daughter of 
Herod, the bloodthirsty woman’, and recoils from her in horror; but Elijah 
sternly informs him, ‘My wisdom and my daughter are one’.” Jung’s Salome, 
unlike the daughter of Herodias, is blind,” a motif which Jung associated with 
inner vision: 


What is described here as an outward event [blindness] is really a symbol 
for the inward turning towards the centre . . . towards the archetype of man, 
towards the self . . . It is an act of realization on a higher level, establishing a 
connection between the consciousness of the individual and the supraordi- 
nate symbol of totality.” 


Symbols of a specifically lunar nature appear throughout the encounter. When 
he first meets Elijah, Jung is lying ‘in a dark depth’.* ‘Darkness reigns’ inside the 
old prophet’s house, in which Jung perceives glittering walls and discovers ‘a bright 
stone the color of water’ in which he sees a vision of ‘the mother of God with the 
child’ and ‘a many-armed bloody Goddess’ — the Hindu dark mother-goddess Kali, 
whose festivals occur at the new Moon — who is also Salome.” The stone is a scry- 
ing crystal suggestive of aquamarine, a type of beryl that, according to Pliny, is ‘the 
pure green of the sea’.*” Aquamarine was sacred to the Moon, and was believed to 
protect those who travelled by sea.*! At one point Jung experiences ‘wild music, 
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a tambourine, a sultry moonlit night’;? then he is plunged into the dark of the 
Moon, ‘pitch black all around me’. He has ‘fallen into the source of chaos, into 
the primordial beginning’.* He is led into a cave where he hears ‘the rippling of 
a spring’.** Night, darkness, water, and the phases of the Moon repeatedly provide 
the ‘composition of place’ that reveals the nature of this deeply ambivalent female 
planetary daimon Jung experienced directly in imaginal form. 

Salome and her father Elijah are invariably accompanied by a black serpent. 
Not surprisingly, Jung had a good deal to say about the serpent, one of the most 
ancient, sacred, and ubiquitous of symbols, as both an archetypal image and in terms 
of its specific role as the companion and double of Salome. Discussing his vision of 
Salome at a seminar given in 1925, Jung equated the serpent with the anima: 


Inasmuch as the serpent leads into the shadows, it has the function of the 
anima; it leads you into the depths, it connects the above and the below ... 
The serpent is the personification of the tendency to go into the depths and 
to deliver oneself over to the alluring world of shadows.” 


The serpent is also closely associated with an ancient deity who encapsulates the 
entire spectrum of lunar myth: Triple-Bodied Hecate, discussed in greater detail 
below, whom Jung described as ‘a real spectral goddess of night and phantoms ... 
guardian of the door of Hades’. Hecate, whose tripartite nature reflects Jung’s 
understanding of the threefold nature of the soul, was linked with the underworld 
goddess Persephone in early Greek myth, and was seen as the patroness of drugs 
and poisons.” Hecate was also a birth-goddess and a goddess of marriage who, 
in the Orphic cosmogonies, ‘occupies the centre of the world as Aphrodite and 
Gaia, if not as the world soul itself’.** She thus incorporates all the dimensions of 
lunar myth, symbolised by the phases of the Moon: the dark of the Moon with 
its witches and sorceries and triune goddesses of fate; the crescent Moon as the 
virginal, unworldly or otherworldly Kore-Persephone; and the full Moon as the 
fecund Demeter-Aphrodite. The astrological Venus, it seems, was viewed by Jung, 
as well as by the alchemists, as only one dimension of this all-encompassing arche- 
type of the Moon. 


The invisible planet 


In Liber Novus, Jung’s perception of the domain of the feminine is heavily weighted 
on the side of the underworld. This is not a conventional reading of the astrologi- 
cal Moon. Salome, as an anima-figure, is always accompanied by her magical black 
serpent, and there are numerous references in Liber Novus relating the Moon to the 
gateway to Hades, the ‘realm of the Mothers’, and the dark chaos of the collective 
unconscious. Although Salome exhibits an erotic dimension that fascinates Jung, 
she remains primarily a lunar rather than a Venusian figure, and is more aligned 
with Hecate’s world of ghosts, spells, incantations, and blood-sacrifices than with 
the ‘nourishing good Mother’ usually described in astrological texts. When the 
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‘good Mother’ does appear in the form of the Cook, she turns out to be the guard- 
ian of a kitchen that is a passageway into the underworld. 

Modern astrologers interpreting Jung’s natal horoscope in the twenty-first cen- 
tury have noted the close alignment of Jung’s Moon with the trans-Neptunian 
celestial body known as Pluto, and this conjunction is interpreted as an indicator, 
not only of Jung’s ‘uncanny’ mother, but also of his lifelong preoccupation with the 
depths of the psyche.” But Pluto was only discovered in 1930, after Jung had com- 
pleted most of his work on Liber Novus. Later, when he became aware of this new- 
comer to the planetary pantheon, he still referred in published works only to the 
mythic deity, and not to the astrological symbolism of the planet.“ However, Pluto 
was mentioned in the interpretation of Jung’s horoscope offered by his daughter 
Gret Baumann-Jung at the Psychological Club of Zürich in 1974.” In her paper, 
Baumann-Jung referred to her father’s Moon-Pluto conjunction as a symbol of the 
ways in which Jung had perceived his mother. He wrote in his autobiography that 
he had once dreamed of her as ‘a guardian of departed spirits’,** but in waking life 
her real nature ‘remained hidden beneath the semblance of a kindly, fat old woman’: 


She held all the conventional opinions a person was obliged to have, but 
then her unconscious personality would suddenly put in an appearance. That 
personality was unexpectedly powerful: a sombre, imposing figure possessed 
of unassailable authority ...I was sure that she consisted of two personalities, 
one innocuous and human, the other uncanny.“ 


An interesting conundrum arises from the apparent presence of the ‘invisible’ 
Pluto in Liber Novus. From the astrologer’s perspective, it might be argued that Jung 
intuitively expressed the qualities and attributes of his Moon-Pluto configuration in 
the visions of Salome and the Cook, even though he did not know he had a Moon- 
Pluto conjunction. In Jung’s own words, the planets ‘are the gods, symbols of the 
powers of the unconscious’; and Plutonian ‘power’ would have manifested in his 
life even if Jung was unaware of its planetary symbol. It might equally be argued that 
lunar myths, with which Jung was thoroughly familiar when he invoked, painted, 
and wrote about Salome, encompass the underworld domain and do not need the 
addition of a newly discovered heavenly body, or a belief in the veracity of astrology, 
to explain Jung’s focus on the depths. Moreover, his ongoing interest in the psychol- 
ogy of mediumship and trance phenomena accorded with particular trends in the 
psychiatric milieu of his time, which was prepared to explore and experiment with 
occult literature and practices as well as the methods of medical science. 

In the Jahreshoroskop or solar return chart that Liliane Frey prepared for Jung in 
1939,*° Pluto appears as an important significator, as it was moving into the early 
part of the zodiacal sign of Leo on Jung’s birthday in 1939, and during the course 
of the subsequent year entered into an exact alignment with his natal Sun. Frey 
did not offer a written interpretation of this configuration, although she and Jung 
no doubt discussed it. But it is possible that Jung requested the Jahreshoroskop from 
Frey because he was aware of the dramatic nature of the upcoming configurations 
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in 1939 — the year of the outbreak of the Second World War — and was concerned 
about its possible meanings. By that time, Pluto was not invisible any more. 


The High Priestess 


Elaborating on the exquisitely detailed image in Liber Novus of an unnamed female 
figure that he later referred to as ‘the anima’ (see Plate 5),” Jung, in an essay written 
nearly forty years later, displayed the Mercurial spirit which has so often annoyed 
his critics," and attributed the image to the dream of a patient rather than admit- 
ting that it was his own. 


Then she [the anima] appears in a church, taking the place of the altar, still 
over-life-size but with veiled face.” 


An inscription in Latin is written along the border of the painting: 


The wisdom of God is a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory ... For the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God.” 


Along the right side of the image, Jung wrote:‘The Spirit and the Bride say, Come’. 
This quote from Revelation 22:17 may be related to Jung’s understanding of the 
Kabbalistic Shekhinah as the Bride or feminine face of the godhead and the mani- 
festation of God’s glory in the world, symbolised by the Moon.*' The Shekhinah 
is Nature herself, through which God’s immanence may be perceived and directly 
experienced. The woman in Jung’s painting is unnamed, and her white robe and 
veil do not correspond to Salome’s red robe, although her hair, just visible, is black 
like Salome’s. She may be an amalgam of all the female figures in Liber Novus, or 
a vision of the Mater coelestis described later in ‘Scrutinies’; but whoever she is, she 
clearly belongs to the realm of the Moon, as indicated by the lunar crescent to the 
right of her head. Jung was familiar with at least some of the major themes of the 
Kabbalah and, although he did not refer to this Jewish esoteric lore in his early pub- 
lications, it is evident, from the knowledge he exhibited in private seminars given in 
English in Zürich between 1928 and 1930,” that he had encountered the Kabbalah 
no later than the mid-1920s and probably much earlier, while he was still working 
on Liber Novus.” He had also acquired both the original publication (1912) and the 
later, revised edition (1929) of A.E. Waite’s lengthy work on the Kabbalah, which 
specifically describes the Shekhinah as the Bride of God.** 

Jung’s painting, according to his own interpretation, ‘restores the anima to the 
Christian church, not as an icon but as the altar itself.” The altar, as Jung pointed 
out, may be understood as the ‘place of sacrifice’ and the ‘receptacle for consecrated 
relics’.*° It is the liminal zone of transformation, the mundus imaginalis where the 
ineffable becomes visible, and human and divine meet and recognise each other 
through the mediation of symbols. It is on the altar that the wine is transformed 
into blood, the wafer into flesh, and the smoke of the burnt offering into food for 
the gods. The altar, like the anima, is an intermediary; it is the imagination or organ 
of phantasia as Jamblichus understood it. 
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There is an interesting family resemblance between Jung’s image, with her 
association with ‘hidden wisdom’ and the ‘deep things of God’, and the image 
of The High Priestess in Waite’s Tarot deck, published in 1910.” Both figures 
are personifications of secret wisdom and are shown with lunar crescents; both 
appear beneath an arch supported by two columns. Waite’s portrayal of The High 
Priestess differs from Jung’s painting in a number of visual details. The High 
Priestess is alone and unveiled, while Jung’s anima-figure, her face veiled, is sur- 
rounded by a crowd of worshippers; the crescent Moon is beneath the feet of 
The High Priestess, while it shines to the right of the head of Jung’s figure. But 
the similarities in the interpretations made by the two men are striking. Accord- 
ing to Waite, 


She [The High Priestess] is the spiritual Bride and Mother, the daughter of 
the stars and the Higher Garden of Eden. She is the moon nourished by the 
milk of the Supernal Mother.*” 


| ADRESS SRI 
THE HIGH PRIESTES 


FIGURE 3.1 A.E. Waite’s Tarot card of The High Priestess” 
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Waite also related The High Priestess directly to the Kabbalistic Shekhinah, and 
hinted at her role as an inner spiritual mediator: 


Her truest and highest name in symbolism is Shekinah — the co-habiting 
glory. According to Kabalism, there is a Shekinah both above and below ... 
Mystically speaking, the Shekinah is the Spiritual Bride of the just man, and 


when he reads the Law she gives the Divine meaning.“ 


Originally a member of the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, Waite was 
a prolific author whose scholarly books and articles on esoteric traditions such 
as alchemy, magic, Tarot, Kabbalah, and Grail lore are referenced in a number 
of Jung’s Collected Works.°' Through Waite’s books, as well as a late nineteenth- 
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century work on the Tarot by the French occultist Papus,® Jung became familiar 
with, and respectful of, the imagery of the Tarot, which he referred to as ‘descended 


from the archetypes of transformation’. 


They [the Tarot cards] are psychological images, symbols with which one 
plays ... For example, the symbol of the sun, or the symbol of the man hung 
up by the feet, or the tower struck by lightning, or the wheel of fortune, and 
so on. Those are sort of archetypal ideas, of a differentiated nature, which 
mingle with the ordinary constituents of the flow of the unconscious, and 
therefore it is applicable for an intuitive method that has the purpose of 


understanding the flow of life.” 


In a private conversation recorded by Hanni Binder, Jung even offered ‘keyword’ 
interpretations of the twenty-two cards of the Major Arcana. He gave the follow- 
ing interpretation for The High Priestess: 


Sitting Priestess. She wears a veil. On her knees is a book. This book is open. She 
stands in connection with the moon. Occult wisdom. Passive, eternal woman. 


Jung’s High Priestess, unlike Waite’s, ‘wears a veil’, as does the figure in his painting. 
Whether Jung intended to depict Salome or a more universal lunar potency in his 
painting, his image seems to have a strong connection with the Tarot card of The 
High Priestess. Both figures are guardians of secret mysteries and stand at the gate- 
way to the underworld; and both are personifications of the Moon. 


The Scholar’s Daughter 


The meeting of Jung’s ‘T with Salome and Elijah, to which he gave the title ‘Myste- 
rium’, concludes the first part of Liber Novus. The next female figure Jung encoun- 
ters is the pale and ghostly Scholar’s Daughter, whom Jung discovers in a small 
castle surrounded by ‘quiet, dark swamp water’ in a dark forest.“ Even without the 
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later lunar references in the text, Jung’s painting of the castle portrays a landscape 
dominated by the crescent Moon, just as his painting of Salome is dominated by the 
‘blood Moor’ of a lunar eclipse (see Plate 6). 

When he first enters the castle, Jung’s ‘T believes the Scholar lives alone. But as 
he turns and tosses in an attempt to sleep, a ‘slim girl, pale as death’, appears in the 
doorway of his chamber. She gives no name, but tells Jung that she is the old man’s 
daughter, and that the Scholar ‘holds me here in unbearable captivity’ because she 
is his only child and the image of her mother, who died young. Jung immediately 
falls in love with her: 


She is beautiful. A deep purity rests in her look. She has a beautiful and 
unworldly soul, one that wants to come into the life of reality . .. Oh this 
beauty of the soul!” 


But she is not as unworldly as Jung assumes; her understanding of the value of ordi- 
nary life is greater than his own. Their ensuing brief conversation focuses on the 
importance of the incarnate versus the purely abstract and philosophical. The girl 
informs Jung:‘Only what is human and what you call banal and hackneyed contains 
the wisdom that you seek’.® As she leaves him, she tells him that she brings greet- 
ings from Salome. Her form then dissolves into the darkness: 


Dim moonlight penetrates the room. Where she stood something shadowy 
lies — it is a profusion of red roses.” 


Jung’s description of the girl, slim and pale like the young crescent Moon with 
which the virginal Persephone was associated in Greek myth, belongs to the lunar 
realm; so does the ‘composition of place’. The “quiet, dark swamp water’ surround- 
ing the castle is reminiscent of Waite’s Tarot image of The Moon, with its pale light 
shining on an ‘abyss of water’.”” Jung, discussing the meaning of this Tarot card with 
Hanni Binder, informed her: ‘A crayfish comes out of the water. It is night. The 
door to the unconscious is open’.”! 

But the red roses hint at another, specifically erotic planetary association with 
the Scholar’s Daughter: Aphrodite, known to the Romans as Venus, whose flower, 
according to poets from the first-century BCE Greek lyric poet Bion to Shakespeare 
and Spencer, is the red rose.” The Scholar’s Daughter appears to contain the attrib- 
utes of Venus in nascent form, without overtly displaying them as does Salome in 
her red robe, whom Jung described as ‘the erotic element’.” Jung’s exegesis on mas- 
culinity and femininity following his encounter with the Scholar’s Daughter makes 
clear that she, as well as Salome, is an image of the soul. He concludes: 


As a man you have no soul, since it is in the woman; as a woman you have 
no soul, since it is in the man. But if you become a human being, then your 
soul comes to you.” 
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FIGURE 3.2 Waite’s Tarot card of The Moon 


Jung later pointed out the archetypal nature of the mythic pairing of an old 
man and a young woman, which occurs in Liber Novus in the relationship between 
Salome and Elijah, and between the Scholar and his daughter: 


In such dream wanderings one frequently encounters an old man who is 
accompanied by a young girl, and examples of such couples are to be found 
in many mythic tales. Thus, according to Gnostic tradition, Simon Magus 
went about with a young girl whom he had picked up in a brothel.” 


According to Jung, this ‘young girl’, called Helen or Selene (an epithet for the 
Moon), is 


ennoia [consciousness or thought], sapientia [wisdom], and epinoia [design or 


purpose]. 
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An earthly version of the Gnostic celestial potency Sophia, who is both a divinity 
and a harlot, Simon Magus’ Helen, like Jung’s Salome, embodies the wisdom of the 
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unconscious. Later, when Jung’s deeper understanding of alchemy had provided 
him with a greatly enlarged symbolic vocabulary for the process of individua- 
tion, he reiterated the pairing of the senex and the anima in astrological/alchemical 
language: 


The moon also has a relation to Saturn, the astrological maleficus. In the 
‘Dicta Belini’ Saturn is, as it were, the ‘father-mother’ of the moon: ‘I am the 
light of all things that are mine and I cause the moon to appear openly from 
within my father Saturn’.”” 


The idea of Saturn ‘fathering’ the Moon is not mentioned in astrological texts, 
although the two heavenly bodies are said to rule opposite signs (Capricorn and 
Cancer respectively) and therefore symbolise two sides of a single formative prin- 
ciple, reflected in the fluid maternal matrix of water and the structured formality 
of earth, which ‘moves by slow steps’.”* Jung described this polarity by remark- 
ing: ‘The old prophet expresses persistence, but the young maiden denotes move- 
ment’.” Alan Leo described a more complex relationship between the Moon and 
Saturn that focused on the need for the lunar ‘personality’ to be aligned with the 
solar goal of ‘individuality’ through the mediation of Saturn: 


So is the Moon, the representative of the personality, centred in Saturn, the 
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planet controlling the path of discipleship or freedom from irresponsibility. 
From this perspective, Salome on her own would remain no more than the 
bloodthirsty daughter of Herodias — the sinister eclipsed Moon, unconscious 
and compulsive — but under the governance of her father Elijah, she can fulfil 
her role as the principle of Eros. Jung, however, commenting later on his vision, 
expressed dissatisfaction with the psychological imbalance reflected in Salome’s 
‘inferior’ position, and suggested that, as long as she remained subordinate and 
blind, she was ‘an incorrect allegory for Eros’, reflecting that aspect of Jung’s 
own nature in which ‘Logos undoubtedly has the upper hand’.*' Salome’s heal- 
ing, as well as his own, thus becomes an urgent necessity, but it can only occur 
through a great sacrifice: his own crucifixion and resurrection. At the end of 
Jung’s torment, Salome cries, ‘I see light!’, and Elijah announces to Jung: “Your 
work is fulfilled here’. 


The Cook 


Jung's T encounters the Cook in Book Two of Liber Novus, at the same time that 
he meets her master, the Librarian, another Saturnine figure. After leaving the 
Librarian’s sanctuary, Jung enters a vast kitchen with an immense chimney over 
the stove. Unlike the ethereal Scholar’s daughter, the Cook is large and fat — a 
full rather than a crescent Moon — and wears a chequered apron.® Immediately 
solicitous, she invites Jung to take a seat, and wipes the table in front of him. They 
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have a conversation about Thomas à Kempis’ Imitation of Christ,** a book that the 
Cook’s mother has bequeathed to her and which Jung also happens to be reading 
at the time; he values it because ‘it is written from the soul’. The Cook, despite 
her homely, rather stereotypical appearance, is a woman who aligns herself with 
an interior approach to the spirit, albeit a doctrinally conventional one. This is 
not because of any great intellectual insight, but because this was the view held by 
her mother and her grandmother: an instinctual, inherited sense of feeling-based 
rightness rather than an individual conviction arrived at through philosophy or 
science. But their dialogue is interrupted, and Jung loses the Cook in the midst of 
a chaotic crowd. 

She reappears a few pages later, when Jung awakens from a kind of sleep or 
trance-state and finds himself in ‘blind darkness’ with a ‘gray worm of twilight’ 
crawling along a great wall.” He has once again entered a dark lunar landscape. He 
has a vague impression of a round face emerging from this ‘worm of twilight’, and 
hears convulsive laughter. He opens his eyes and ‘the fat cook is standing before 
me’. It seems that Jung has fallen asleep in the kitchen. 


Have I slept? I must have dreamed, what a dreadful play! Did I fall asleep in 
this kitchen? Is this really the realm of mothers?* 


The ‘realm of mothers’ refers to the first act in Part Two of Goethe’s Faust, in which 
Faust must descend into the underworld realm of ‘the Mothers’. In Scene Five of 
this act, Mephistopheles informs Faust: 


Unwilling, I reveal a loftier mystery. — 

In solitude are throned the Goddesses, 

No Space around them, Place and Time still less. 

Only to speak of them embarrasses . . . 

Delve in the deepest depths must thou, to reach them .. . 
Descend, then! I could also say: Ascend! 

’Twere all the same.*” 


Jung later interpreted Goethe’s ‘realm of the Mothers’ as the collective uncon- 
scious, below as well as above, which can ‘irrupt violently into consciousness’ and 
confront the individual with ‘strange and seemingly incomprehensible contents’. 
The ‘realm of the Mothers’ is also the anima, who ‘personifies the collective uncon- 
scious’. The Cook initially appears as a caricature of the round, kindly, nurturing 
and nourishing Good Mother: the full Moon as the symbol of ‘fecundation’ and 
‘sustenance’.*” But the Cook also presides over the gateway to the underworld, 
revealing herself as close kin to those wilder, bloodier dimensions of the sinister 
dark of the Moon described in Jung’s first encounter with Salome.”’ Jung compares 
the Cook to Kundry, the female protagonist in Wagner’s last opera, Parsifal: a highly 
ambivalent figure who serves both the black magician Klingsor and the spiritual 
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community of the Knights of the Holy Grail. Like Salome, Kundry displays both 
a dark eroticism and a compassionate spirituality. After Jung’s awakening in the 
kitchen, he and the Cook part ways, and she makes no further appearances in Liber 
Novus. 


Triple-bodied Hecate 


The resemblance between the Cook and Jung’s autobiographical description of his 
mother needs no elaboration. But the Cook, although their encounter is brief, is 
also an important figure in terms of Jung’s understanding of astrology, because she 
reveals his capacity to view any symbol, including astrological ones, as an encapsu- 
lation of apparently antithetical expressions connected through a single thread of 
meaning. 


An archetypal content expresses itself, first and foremost, in metaphors. If 
such a content should speak of the sun and identify with it the lion, the king, 
the hoard of gold guarded by the dragon, or the power that makes for the life 
and health of man, it is neither the one thing nor the other, but the unknown 
third thing that finds more or less adequate expression in all these similes, 
yet — to the perpetual vexation of the intellect — remains unknown and not 
to be fitted into a formula.”! 


For Jung, the realm of the astrological Moon encompasses at the same time 
Salome, the Scholar’s Daughter, and the Cook, because all three figures emerge 
from the same archetypal core, which the Greeks personified as Triple-bodied 
Hecate. The entire spectrum of lunar myth, from the darkest and most chthonic 
to the lightest and most noetic, appears in these imaginal women. There is no sug- 
gestion of neatly divided ‘malefic’ and ‘benefic’ planets in Liber Novus; each astro- 
logical symbol can appear through a number of characters, all of them ambivalent. 
Although Jung does not mention the ancient lunar goddess Hecate by name in 
Liber Novus, he wrote about her extensively elsewhere, particularly in Psychology 
of the Unconscious, and it seems that her portrayals in antiquity — not least that pre- 
sented in the Chaldean Oracles, in which she personifies the World Soul” — inspired 
much of the symbolic material Jung incorporated in the three female figures in 
Liber Novus. 

According to Carl Kerényi, Jung’s collaborator in Essays on a Science of Mythol- 
ogy, Triple-bodied Hecate is “often held to be the representative of the moon’. She 
encompasses the attributes of both Demeter the Great Mother (who resembles the 
Cook) and her daughter Persephone or Kore (who resembles the Scholar’s Daugh- 
ter). Hecate is ‘Mistress of Spirits’ and presides over the world of ghosts and witch- 
craft; but she also possesses ‘a sort of motherliness’. She is both nurse and nourisher, 
and at the centre of her sphere of influence ‘there stands the moon’.” Jung affirmed 
these associations in his own essay on Kore (the Maiden), which follows Kerényi’s 
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in their collaborative work. Both the Maiden and the Mother can be represented as 
serpents (as are Salome and Jung’s Soul), and they are often ‘adorned with a sickle 
moon’ (as are the anima-figure and the Old Scholar’s castle in Jung’s paintings).”* 
Moreover, the ‘fruitful good Mother’, whom ‘naive man’ perceived as related to the 
Moon,” may equally preside over ‘drinkings of blood and bathings in blood’,”® as 
the biblical Salome did at the death of John the Baptist. In Psychology of the Uncon- 
scious, Jung pointed out that Triple-bodied Hecate is ‘related to the moon (waxing, 
full, and waning moon)’;”” moreover, she has ‘snake-like feet.” Jung then cited 
Plotinus’ equation of the Moon with the World Soul, and suggested that this equa- 


tion continued into early Christianity: 


Certain early Christian sectarians attributed a maternal significance to the 
Holy Ghost (world-soul, moon).”” 


Alan Leo’s astrological interpretation of the Moon is entirely in accord with 
Jung’s, and it is likely that Leo’s work contributed significantly to the lunar figures 
in Liber Novus as well as to Jung’s understanding of the lunar anima as an interme- 
diary between the collective unconscious and consciousness. In most of his books, 
Leo was fairly conventional in his descriptions of the Moon, referring to its tradi- 
tional relationship with family, parents, and nourishment. But in Esoteric Astrology, 
Leo spread his Theosophical wings, and declared: 


It [the Moon] signifies therefore, a state of duality, a mean between two 
extremes ...and in this way it is employed as the symbol of the Soul, regarded 
as intermediate between Spirit above and Body below ... It [the semi-circle 
or crescent] signifies the Moon in its dual phases of light and dark, waxing 
and waning; the representative of the personal soul with its varying moods, 
which can rise up to and become one with the spiritual consciousness above, 


or can descend and be bound to body below.'”! 


According to Leo, the Moon, because it ‘signifies all things intermediate’, also 
plays an important part in mediumship as ‘the missing link between the living and 
the dead’.'’ For Jung, in turn, the Moon is ‘the gathering place of departed souls, 
the guardian of seeds’.!°° After the death of the Tramp, whom Jung meets directly 
after his encounter with the Scholar’s Daughter,’ Jung refers to the Moon as the 
abode of dead souls: 


Your soul went to the moon, to the preserver of souls. Thus the soul moved 
toward death. '® 


It is precisely this role of mediator between the daylight world and the ‘realm 
of the Mothers’ — between the living and the dead, the domain of consciousness 
and the domain of the unconscious — that the various lunar figures play in Liber 
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Novus, and that Jung assigned to the anima as the archetype of the feminine soul 
in men. 

Toward the end of Liber Novus, after Jung’s transformative meeting with the 
magician Philemon, Salome, once again accompanied by Elijah, reappears. She is 
offered to Jung by her father, but Jung points out that, although he loves her, he 
is already married. Desperate to be with him, she promises to serve him, sing and 


% but he continues to refuse her. 


dance for him, and ‘pick roses for you each day’, 
Jung has now ‘stolen’ the Serpent, which he has recognised as his own Soul, and for 
a time he believes he has appropriated all the magical power once held by Elijah 
and his daughter.” Like Izdubar, Salome herself has undergone transformation 
through Jung’s encounter with her, just as she has transformed him: after Jung has 
accepted his sacrifice at her hands and experiences a form of crucifixion, she is no 
longer blind.'"* He, in turn, has been able to access his own depths and the intuitive 


powers of the unconscious: 


As I became aware of the freedom in my thought world, Salome embraced 
me and I thus became a prophet, since I had found pleasure in the primordial 


beginning, in the forest, and in the wild animals.'” 


The reference to the forest and the ‘wild animals’ hints at yet another aspect of 
lunar myth: the goddess Artemis, protector of beasts, whom Jung described as ‘the 
wild nocturnal huntress’, and who bears ‘a close relation’ with Hecate as a goddess 
of the Moon.""” 

In Liber Novus, Jung eventually realises that “Salome is where I am’, and that 
‘Salome is my soul’.''' He achieves this gradual integration through another expe- 
rience of suffering: he now hangs suspended from the summit of the ‘tree of life’, 
a form of self-sacrifice ‘less noble’ than crucifixion ‘but no less agonizing’.'!? Jung 
has become the Hanged Man of the Tarot, about which Waite commented with 


his usual sybilline ambiguity: 


It expresses the relation, in one of its aspects, between the Divine and the Uni- 
verse. He who can understand that the story of his higher nature is imbedded 
in this symbolism will receive intimations concerning a great awakening that 
is possible, and will know that after the sacred Mystery of Death there is a 


glorious Mystery of Resurrection.'" 


The sacrifice reflected in the imagery of this card seems to be related to the 
patient waiting required after a willing relinquishment of the conscious will; the 
figure hangs with his head at the bottom, his feet at the top, and his hands free to 
achieve release if he so wishes. Waite offered only an oblique reference to mysti- 
cal rebirth, but more recent Tarot commentators have emphasised the ‘voluntary’ 
nature of the sacrifice, the ‘serene and composed’ expression on the figure’s face, and 
the meaning of the card as the exchange of ‘the mundane for the spiritual’ through 
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THE HANGED MAN. 


FIGURE 3.3 Waite’s Tarot card of The Hanged Man 


trusting to an unknown transpersonal power over which one has no conscious 
control.''* Jung’s own brief interpretation was that the card signified ‘powerlessness, 
sacrifice, test, proof’.'!? On the mythic motif of hanging, he had considerably more 
to say: 


The whole series of hanged gods teaches us that the hanging of Christ on 
the cross is not a unique occurrence in religious mythology ... The cross 
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of Christ is the tree of life, and equally the wood of death .. . As one striving 
backwards toward the mother, he [the hero] must die hanging or suspended on the 


mother tree.''° 


Through ‘hanging on the tree of life’, Jung further noted, the Teutonic god Wotan 
obtained ‘the inspiring, intoxicating drink which invested him with immortality’. 
The goal of this voluntary sacrifice of conscious control, like the theurgic ritual 
of the Mithras Liturgy, is the transformation resulting from willing receptivity to a 
direct experience of the Self. In Liber Novus, Jung declares his reason for undergo- 
ing such a painful process when he declares to Salome: ‘I am hanging for your sake 
and for mine’.''* 

From the perspective of Jung’s understanding of astrology, the various conver- 
sations, events, emotional upheavals, and dark visions accompanying his encoun- 
ters with the representatives of the Moon, that most ambivalent of astrological 
symbols, ultimately resulted in the recognition and at least partial integration of 
an archetypal principle that had previously been entirely projected onto women 
and suppressed by the intellectual bias and social conventions dominating his per- 
sonal and professional life. Jung never claimed that his visions, experienced through 
active imagination and processed through the lens of a variety of symbolic systems, 
resulted in a perfectly whole and miraculously healed personality. But it seems that 
his understanding of the astrological Moon, initially through reading and intel- 
lectual analysis and eventually through a direct encounter with powerful living 
images that he may have deliberately invoked, shaped his understanding of male 
psychology and of that archetypal principle which he called the anima, and which 
he experienced as his soul. 
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SATURN IN THE HERMITAGE, 
PART ONE 


The solitaries 


By withdrawal from earthly things, by leisure, solitude, constancy, esoteric theol- 
ogy and philosophy, by superstition, magic, agriculture, and grief, we come under 
the influence of Saturn.! 

—Marsilio Ficino 


O exalted lord whose name is great and who stands above the heavens of every 
other planet, whom God made subtle and exalted! You are the lord Saturn, who 
is cold and dry ... whose knowledge reaches far and deep, truthful in your words 
and promises, single in your operations, solitary, remote from others, near to suf- 
fering and sorrow, far from joy and celebration; you are old, ancient, wise ... You 
are the author of good and evil.* 

—Picatrix 


Grey and black correspond to Saturn and the evil world; they symbolize the 
beginning in darkness, in the melancholy, fear, wickedness, and wretchedness of 
ordinary human life ... The darkness and blackness can be interpreted psycho- 
logically as man’s confusion and lostness.* 


—C.G. Jung 


Prophecy and magic: Elijah 


Several male figures make their appearance on Jung’s journey in the first part of 
Liber Novus. All are old, and all exhibit a specific form of wisdom or scholarly learn- 
ing. These figures seem to portray different aspects of the image of the senex or “Old 
Man’, whom Jung equated directly with Saturn, ‘the coldest, heaviest, and most 
distant of the planets’.* The three characters eventually achieve their full potential 
in the more nuanced and complex figure called Philemon, discussed in the next 
chapter. But these early versions of the senex are nevertheless important aspects of 
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what Jung came to understand as his personal daimon, astrologically defined as 
Saturn, the ruler of his horoscope. 

The first of the senex figures, Elijah, bears the name of the biblical prophet who 
defended the worship of the Hebrew god Yahweh against the Canaanite god Baal, 
and was taken up to heaven in a whirlwind in a chariot drawn by horses of fire.* 
According to Jung, the figure of Elijah was the chief trigger for his realisation that 
the images of Liber Novus ‘had a psychological reality in their own right, and were 
not merely subjective fragments’.° As Elijah himself testily informs Jung in Liber 
Novus:*We are real and not symbols’.? When Elijah makes his first appearance, Jung 
describes him as looking ‘like one of the old prophets’. Elijah’s house is built at the 
foot of a sheer wall of rock, and contains a scrying-stone of the kind in which John 
Dee, in the sixteenth century, saw visions of the forms of angels.* 

Along with the watery, lunar references discussed in the previous chapter in rela- 
tion to Salome, stones and mountains appear repeatedly in the setting that Elijah 
inhabits. Gemstones form the walls of his house,’ and huge stone blocks were used 
to build the ‘temple of the sun’ at the top of a mountain. Stones and foundations, in 
both a literal and a metaphorical sense, likewise figure in the mythology and ico- 
nography of Saturn, known to the Greeks as Kronos, from Hesiod and the Orphics 
through the alchemy of the early modern period. Kronos, according to Hesiod’s 
Theogony, was given a stone to swallow by his sister-wife Rhea as a substitute for 
the baby Zeus when the old Titan attempted to devour his children to preserve 
his own power; Rhea then hewed a sickle out of stone for Zeus to overthrow and 
castrate his father. In Orphic doctrines, Kronos was perceived as the architect of 
the solid material world." The first-century ce Roman astrologer Marcus Manilius 
stated that Saturn ‘ruled the foundations of the universe’, while Vettius Valens, in 
the second century, declared that the planet ‘rules lead, wood, and stone’.!* The 
alchemist Heinrich Khunrath, whom Jung believed to have foreseen the Aquarian 
Aion, referred to the planet as ‘an old man on a mountain’ who resides in ‘Saturn’s 
mountain cave’. And Alan Leo, in modern times, continued these associations by 
declaring that Saturn governs the mineral world.'* Jung, who was familiar with all 
these sources, did not overlook this consistent historical chain of Saturnian cor- 
respondences, and remarked that the Sabaeans, an ancient people from the first 
millennium BCE who lived in what is now Yemen, worshipped an image of Saturn 
‘made of lead or black stone’."* 

Stones were profoundly important to Jung, from his childhood to the end of his 
life. In his autobiography, he discussed in detail both his early experiences of ‘my 
stone’ in the garden of his childhood home, and the stone he carved at Bollingen, 
which he also called ‘my stone’. On this latter object, decorated on one side with 
astrological symbols, Jung inscribed a Latin paraphrase from various alchemical 
texts, intended to represent the voice of the stone itself as the lapis philosophorum, 
the central symbol of alchemy:'® 


I am an orphan, alone; nevertheless I am found everywhere. I am one, but 
opposed to myself. I am youth and old man at one and the same time. I have 
known neither father nor mother, because I have had to be fetched out of the 
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deep like a fish, or fell like a white stone from heaven. In woods and moun- 
tains I roam, but I am hidden in the innermost soul of man. I am mortal for 
everyone, yet I am not touched by the cycle of aeons." 


The underground setting of Elijah’s house is itself Saturnian, since this divinity, 
as Jung pointed out, was, like Pluto, a god of the underworld who ‘rules over the 
dead’;'* his earthy, rocklike, Titanic nature belongs to the realm of dark caves, black 
fires, and underground vaults full of treasure.’ Elijah’s age, wisdom, and gift of 
prophecy — an attribute long associated with the melancholic frenzy of Saturn’s 
‘black bile’ — all point directly to that planetary god who figured so powerfully in 
alchemy as the ‘Old King’, the primal form of the alchemical gold.” 

Jung referred to Elijah as a symbol of ‘the factor of intelligence and knowl- 
edge’.”' Saturn’s power, in Jung’s view, was chiefly experienced through the faculty 
of mind, an attribute described by Firmicus Maternus, who declared that Saturn 
was the patron of deep thinkers.” Alan Leo concurred: 


Saturn inclines toward the scientific attitude, giving an intense desire to find 
out the true state of things ... Gifted with a mind that is watchful and wary, 
his chief delight will consist in study and research, or in any work requiring 
a studious, contemplative, and reflective attitude of mind.” 


According to Leo, if Saturn is placed in the zodiacal sign of Aquarius, as it was at 
the time of Jung’s birth, 


Saturn is here the bridge between the will of the Higher Self and the Lower. 
To the awakened it gives the ability to judge character, to fix the attention, 
and to meditate on subjective or abstract thoughts.4 


Leo, through his reliance on Blavatsky’s writings, drew on ancient antecedents for 
this perception of Saturn as a planet of the ‘higher mind’. It was largely through the 
Neoplatonists that the planet came to be associated with the highest intellectual 
faculties, rather than being interpreted solely as a ‘malefic’ influence; and a number 
of the sources Jung regularly consulted at the time he wrote about Elijah expressed 
this view. Plotinus understood Saturn as a symbol of the higher intellect (vovc),”° and 
Firmicus Maternus credited Saturn with the power to produce ‘famous magicians 
and philosophers, as well as excellent soothsayers and mathematici [astrologers] who 
always prophesy correctly, and whose words possess, as it were, divine authority’.” 
Frances Yates has noted that, during the Renaissance revival of Neoplatonic 
doctrines in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, all celestial influences 
were viewed as ultimately ‘good’, and it was up to the individual to make a good 
rather than a bad use of the horoscope. There were no intrinsically ‘bad’ or ‘malefic’ 
planets, and Saturn was perceived as the planet of great thinkers and prophets: 


Saturn, unfortunate and bad in normal astrological theory, is placed highest in 
the list. Being the outermost or highest planet in the cosmic order, he is nearest 
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to the divine source of being and therefore associated with the loftiest con- 
templations. ‘Saturnians’ are not those poor and unfortunate characters of tra- 


ditional astrology but inspired students and contemplators of highest truths.” 


It was this Neoplatonic understanding of Saturn that coloured the planet’s cen- 
tral, albeit ambiguous, role in alchemical literature, as well as influencing Alan Leo 
and Jung himself. Given these associations, it is not surprising that Jung referred 
to Elijah as a figure representing ‘predetermination’ or ‘forethinking’. This quality, 
according to Jung, is associated with the mythic figure of Prometheus, an earthy 
Titan like Kronos-Saturn, whose name in Greek means ‘foresight’, and who ‘brings 
the chaotic to form and definition’.** Elijah inhabits and embodies a recognisably 
Saturnian universe: stones, scrying, prophecy, and the bringing of form to chaos all 
traditionally belong to this planetary god.” 

On the third night of Jung’s meeting with Elijah, he finds himself standing 
‘before a steep ridge in a wasteland’. Elijah, like the mountain goat that symbolises 
Saturn’s ‘night’ sign, Capricorn,” leads Jung on a climb to the very high summit 
on which Jung finds the circular ‘temple of the sun’, built of gigantic stones. The 
old prophet then transforms into a dwarf: a figure whom Jung associated with the 
mythic Greek dwarf-gods known as the Kabeiroi, as well as with the Nibelungen 
or dwarf-smiths of Teutonic myth. Jung also related the image of the dwarf to the 
Anthroparion or ‘leaden homunculus’ of alchemy, which he defined as none other 
than ‘the leaden spirit or planetary demon Saturn’.*' Elijah promises to show Jung 
‘the wellsprings’, leading him into the utter solitude of a dark cave. Here Jung expe- 
riences visions in Elijah’s crystal. The old prophet then vanishes from the narrative 
for a long time (Jung states that it was two years).** But he reappears toward the end 
of Liber Novus, offering his daughter to Jung as a gift. Like so many of Jung’s dramatis 
personae, he has transformed in the interim, apparently for the worse: he has ‘lost 
the power of his wisdom’, and is now weak and poor. He tells Jung: ‘An excess of 
my power has gone to you’. He has evidently been at least partly integrated into 
consciousness; but the root of his power as the archetypal ‘Wise Old Man’ is now 
vested in his later incarnation, the magician Philemon. 


Solitude and grief: the Old Scholar 


Elijah possesses the power to reincarnate in new forms and reveal many levels and 
dimensions, as the archetypal planetary symbols in Jung’s astrological world are 
wont to do. The old prophet appears next in the more personal guise of the Old 
Scholar, whose castle, built of stone, is secreted in the middle of a dark forest. Like 
the ‘composition of place’ surrounding Elijah and Salome, the landscape of the Old 
Scholar’s castle is a combination of stone, the Saturnian substance, and water, the 
lunar substance. Jung noted the parallel between Elijah and the Scholar: 


In the adventure I experienced what I had witnessed in the Mysterium. 
What I saw there as Salome and Elijah became in life the old scholar and his 
pale, locked-up daughter.” 
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Like Elijah, the Scholar lives in isolation with his daughter, far from the world 
with its extraverted, banal life. Unlike Elijah, he is neither a prophet nor a magus; 
he is a grief-stricken recluse, echoing Ficino’s association of Saturn with grief as 
well as solitude. In the ‘small, old castle’, the hall is lined with ‘black chests and 
wardrobes’ — a colour Jung associated directly with Saturn — while the Old Scholar’s 
study reveals ‘bookshelves on all four walls and a large writing desk, at which an 
old man sits wearing a long black robe’.* The sheets in the tiny chamber in which 
Jung is offered a bed are ‘uncommonly rough’, and the pillow is hard. Associations 
of the colour black with Saturn abound in antiquity as well as throughout the 
medieval and early modern periods, and today the association still lingers in the 
present-day attribution of black gemstones such as jet, obsidian, and black onyx to 
this planetary god.*° 

The air in the room is heavy, and the Old Scholar seems ‘careworn’. He has given 
himself tirelessly ‘to the material of science and research, anxiously and equably 
appraising, as if he personally had to represent the working out of scientific truth’. 
In this description Jung seems to be recreating the portrayal of Saturn given by a 
long list of astrological authors over many centuries, but in an extreme and highly 
personalised form. Jung at first believes the Old Scholar leads ‘an ideal though soli- 
tary existence’. Although no image of him appears in Liber Novus — only his stone 
castle — his description mirrors Waite’s image of The Hermit in the Major Arcana 
of the Tarot, standing alone in a barren, mountainous landscape with a lantern and 
a staff. 

But the Scholar, although he belongs to the same chain of senex images as Eli- 
jah, is a sad and self-destructive figure. His personality is lopsided, and he seems to 
personify what Jung experienced as his own rigidity of intellect — the same rigidity 
that ‘poisoned’ the giant Izdubar. The Scholar is ‘petrified in his books, protecting a 
costly treasure and enviously hiding it from all the world’.** The old man keeps his 
daughter imprisoned, fearful of allowing her to confront the dangers of worldly life. 
At this point in the narrative, Jung has evidently begun to realise that the intellect, 
driven by scholarly ambition and unsupported by any emotional engagement of the 
soul with life, results in a dry and barren existence: 


Perhaps you think that a man who consecrates his life to research leads 
a spiritual life and that his soul lives in larger measure than anyone else’s. 
But such a life is also external, just as external as the life of a man who 
lives for outer things ... Go to the meetings of scholars and you will 
see them, these lamentable old men with their great merits and their 
starved souls famished for recognition and their thirst which can never 
be slaked.*” 


The relationship between the ‘Wise Old Man’ and his daughter — or, in Jung’s 
astrological understanding, between Saturn and the Moon — is fluid and fruitful 
in the case of Elijah and Salome, but constricting and damaging in the case of the 
Old Scholar and his Daughter. Interestingly, in the horoscope prepared for Jung by 
Max Heindel’s Rosicrucian Fellowship during the 1920s, Saturn and the Moon are 
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FIGURE 4.1 Waite’s Tarot card of The Hermit?” 


presented as forming a difficult angle to each other, which Heindel interpreted 
rather gloomily in Message of the Stars: 


Saturn square or opposition to the Moon is one of the signatures of sorrow in 
life, for it makes the mind melancholy and full of worries so that the person 
is constantly carrying an atmosphere of gloom with him ... These aspects 
make the mind bitter and selfish ... In the man’s horoscope they either deny 
marriage or indicate the death of the marriage partner.“ 


Jung was not known as a gloomy or bitter person, and he did not lose his wife 
until his eighty-first year. But the Old Scholar has lost his own wife while still 
young. It seems that Jung’s portrayal of the relationship between the Scholar and his 
Daughter reflects his understanding of a particular psychological conflict in his own 
horoscope, which is presented in a more creative manner in the figures of Elijah and 
Salome — although he later noted the ‘inferiority’ of Salome’s subordinate position. 
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Alan Leo was as negative as Heindel about this planetary conflict between Saturn 
and the Moon, although he offered the possibility of constructive effort to mitigate 
its worst effects: 


Being the aspect of fate, as a rule it brings misfortune and sorrow into the 
life. You will do well to exterminate all the selfishness from your nature, 
avoiding discontent, as this aspect limits and binds those who come under its 
influence.” 


The Old Scholar appears to embody not only Jung’s experience of his own mel- 
ancholy, loneliness, and intellectual isolation at the time, but also the astrological 
descriptions of Leo and Heindel, which present the qualities of this unhappy fig- 
ure with great precision. After Jung’s meeting with him, the Old Scholar makes no 
further appearance in Liber Novus. But the Saturnine senex resurrects himself once 
again, this time in the stern religiosity of Ammonius the Anchorite. 


Theology and philosophy: the Anchorite 


Jung begins the section of Liber Novus titled “The Anchorite’ with an entirely dif- 
ferent ‘composition of place’. 


I found myself on new paths; hot dry air flowed around me, and I saw the 
desert, yellow sand all around, heaped up in waves, a terrible irascible sun, a 


sky as blue as tarnished steel.“ 


Without the cold, moist lunar presence, the heat and dryness of the Sun beat 
down on this landscape with intolerable ferocity. But the barren rocks and stones 
once again evoke Saturn’s world. Jung finds a small hut made of reeds and mud 
bricks, where ‘a haggard man covered in a white linen mantle’ sits on a mat with 
his back leaning against the wall. He appears to be reading a Greek gospel, and 
Jung realises that he is ‘with an anchorite of the Libyan desert’. According to 
Herodotus, whose Histories Jung cited many times in the Collected Works, white 
linen was worn by the ancient Egyptian priests.“ One of the figures in Zosimos’ 
Hermetic-alchemical visions, which Jung translated and eventually published, is 
Ion, the ‘priest of the inner sanctuaries’, who is clothed ‘in a white robe reaching 
to his feet’.*° Jung’s Anchorite is called Ammonius, a name he based on an actual 
individual from late antiquity; in a letter written in 1913, Jung noted that Ammo- 


nius lived in the third century ce.” 


There is, in fact, a choice of four late antique 
historical figures of that name who might have provided the prototype for the 
Anchorite.*” Given Jung’s inclination to link images and symbols through a com- 
mon theme or meaning, it is possible that his Ammonius is a distillation of aspects 
of all four historical figures, each of whom reflected, in one way or another, a 
religious syncretism and confusion similar to that which beset Jung himself at the 


time of his imaginal encounter. 
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In a letter to Pastor Tanner, written in 1959, Jung discussed the phenomenon 
of the anchorite in the context of religious experience and the language in which 
it is communicated. 


The solitude of religious experience can be, and will be, an unavoidable and 
necessary transitional phase for everyone who seeks the essential experience, 
that is to say the primordial religious experience ... But once he has attained 
this certitude, he will in the normal course of things be unable to remain 
alone with it ... But what language shall he choose? . .. For practical reasons 
he will not invent a new idiom . . . but will be bound to make use of the 
immemorial myth, in this case the Christian myth.** 


It seems that this is the case with Jung’s Anchorite, who used to be a pagan but has 


converted to the Christian faith. Ammonius talks to Jung’s ‘T about the multiple 
meanings that can be derived each time one reads a holy text: 


Men strive to assign only a single meaning to the sequence of words... 
On the higher levels of insight into divine thoughts you recognize that the 
sequence of words has more than one valid meaning. Only to the all-knowing 
is it given to know all the meanings of the sequence of words.” 


Initially this approach seems highly promising to Jung, who speaks glowingly of the 
Anchorite’s solitary life: 


He looks at the whole and at inner meaning ... No cloudiness of the sky, 
no haze or mist is allowed to be around him, otherwise he cannot look at 
the distant manifold in the whole. Consequently the solitary loves the desert 
above all, where everything nearby is simple and nothing turbid or blurred 
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lies between him and the far-away. 


Jung’s T learns a great deal from Ammonius, particularly about the subtleties of 
language: 


A succession of words does not have only one meaning. But men strive to 
assign only a single meaning to the sequence of words, in order to have an 
unambiguous language. This striving is worldly and constricted ... On the 
higher levels of insight into divine thoughts, you recognize that the sequence 
of words has more than one valid meaning. Only to the all-knowing is it 
given to know all the meanings of the sequence of words.°! 


But Jung ultimately rejects the idea of life as a solitary, which, he declares,‘would be 
cold were it not for the immense sun . . . His heart longs for the sun’. This longing for 
the Sun is, as Jung explained it in Psychology of the Unconscious, ‘astral-mythological, 
or, to express it better, of astrological character’: the Sun is the ‘only rational 
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representation of God’, and is the only way to resolve the discord ‘into which the 
soul of man has fallen’.*? Ammonius, a Saturnine solitary seeking intellectual truths 
in the meanings he discovers hidden in holy texts, proves unable to interiorise true 
solar light. He worships a ‘God of words’. Jung’s ‘T expresses his eventual disap- 
pointment with the path of the solitary by describing its ultimate disconnection 
from the fullness of life: 


The solitary fled the world; he closed his eyes, plugged his ears and buried 
himself in a cave within himself, but it was no use. The desert sucked him 
dry, the stones spoke his thoughts, the cave echoed his feelings, and so he 
himself became desert, stone, and cave. And it was all emptiness and desert, 
and helplessness and barrenness, since he did not shine and remained a son 
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of the earth who sucked a book dry and was sucked empty by the deser 


Too much Saturn without any inner Sun evidently results in ‘emptiness and desert’. 
Jung’s T concludes that a different kind of solitude is required of him, in which the 
sensual, Venusian dimension of life — implied by the reference to the perfume of 
roses — replaces the aridity of the desert: 


And you yourself want to be that solitary who strolls with the sun in his 
garden, his gaze resting on pendant flowers and his hand brushing a hundred- 
fold of grain and his breath drinking the perfume from a thousand roses.™ 


After his encounter with the Anchorite, Jung comes across another Saturnian 
figure in the desert: 


Someone is standing there, on the last dune. He is wearing a black wrinkled 
coat; he stands motionless and looks into the distance ... He is gaunt and with 
a deeply serious look in his eyes.” 


Jung calls him ‘dark one’. The man tells him, ‘I am cold and my heart has never 
beaten’. Jung replies: “You are ice and the end; you are the cold silence of the stones; 
and you are the highest snow on the mountains and the most extreme frost of outer 
space’. Although the identity of this figure is unclear, he resembles an Ammonius 
with his inner world revealed, wearing black rather than white, and revealing the 
absolute coldness of the void in a man whose heart has never been awakened. 
The final appearance of Ammonius in Liber Novus is rather ignominious. Jung 
meets two figures whom at first he does not recognise: an old monk and a tall 
gangly man with a childish gait and discoloured red clothes.” The gangly man 
is The Red One, who has radically changed: he has grown old, his red hair has 
become grey, and his fiery red clothes are shabby and worn out. The other man has 
a paunch, and turns out to be Ammonius. In a bizarre reversal of roles, both of them 
accuse Jung of paganism, and Ammonius insists that his downfall is due to Jung’s 
persistent curiosity, which has undermined the anchorite’s hard-won Christian 
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faith. The Red One likewise blames Jung for his own deterioration, declaring 
that, after his encounter with Jung, he became too serious and joined a monastery. 
Although The Red One then quietly reveals that he is in disguise, the disguise is 
not altogether attractive, as it involves constant dissimulation. Ammonius wears no 
disguise; his Saturnine nature has crystallised, and his thinking has become rigid in 
its orthodoxy. After this brief meeting, Jung leaves them behind for good. 


The Librarian and the Professor 


Jung’s association of the negative face of the Saturnine senex with ‘scholarly ambi- 
tions’, ‘scholarly conceit’, and ‘wounded scholarly vanity’ reappears in the Librarian, 
‘a small thin man of pale complexion’ whom Jung discovers sitting in the reading 
room ofa large library.” When asked what he wants, Jung replies that he would like 
to have a copy of Thomas à Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. This surprises the Librar- 
ian, a ‘modern’ thinker who dismisses Christianity as ‘just a religion’. The Librarian 
is evidently Saturn dressed in the garb of the sceptical, scientistic ‘Spirit of This 
Time’. Jung’s ensuing discussion with him is, inevitably, about theological issues. 
The Librarian believes that people ‘can no longer get involved in Christian dog- 
matics these days’, and insists that Nietzsche, as an alternative to more conventional 
religious approaches, ‘interiorizes man exceptionally well’, and ‘confers a precious 
feeling of superiority’ upon those who need more freedom in life. Jung finds him- 
self adopting a more traditional stance, insisting: 


There seem to be all sorts of things in Christianity that maybe one would 
do well to keep. Nietzsche is too oppositional. Like everything healthy and 
long-lasting, truth unfortunately adheres more to the middle way, which we 
unjustly abhor.** 


Jung then leaves the library with the copy of Thomas 4 Kempis in his hand, and 
enters the large kitchen in which he encounters the Cook. 

The Librarian and his Cook echo the Saturn-Moon pairing of Elijah and 
Salome, and the Old Scholar and his Daughter. But this pairing is different because 
the Cook is not the Librarian’s daughter, nor is she his wife; nor, it seems, does he 
have any comprehension of the mysterious depths over which she secretly presides. 
The Cook informs Jung that the Librarian is a gourmet who ‘loves good cooking’, 
and that she has been with him ‘for many years’.” Upon leaving the Cook and 
contemplating the strange underworld journey that he experienced falling asleep 
in her kitchen, Jung declares: 


So that was the librarian’s cook. Does he really know what food is prepared 
inside? He has certainly never gone in there for a temple sleep.” 


Deciding to return his copy of Thomas 4 Kempis to the library, Jung once 
again meets the Librarian, and informs him that he fell asleep in the kitchen. The 
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Librarian suggests that prayer books such as that of Thomas 4 Kempis ‘are terribly 
boring’. In response to Jung’s question of whether the Librarian has ever experi- 
enced an ‘incubation sleep’ in his kitchen, he replies that he has never entertained 
‘such a strange idea’. The Librarian’s utter disconnection from the real identity of 
his Cook, and from any glimmering of an inner spiritual spark, suggests a shallow, 
rigidly intellectual, emotionally arid figure entirely dissociated from, and contemp- 
tuous toward, the hidden lunar depths that provide him with his nourishment. 

Between his two encounters with the Librarian, Jung meets yet another form 
of Saturnine rigidity in the figure of the Professor. The Professor, like the Librar- 
ian, is an ironic personification of Saturn as a facet of the ‘Spirit of This Time’, 
as well as a mocking parody of the spirit of the conventional psychiatry of Jung’s 
professional milieu. This ‘small, fat man’, like the Librarian, is deeply sceptical 
about religion, declaring: “The imitation of Christ leads to the madhouse’. He 
suggests that Jung might be suffering from an illness because he hears voices that 
follow him, to which Jung replies with insouciance:‘Oh no, Heaven forbid, I sum- 
moned them’.*' Although Jung protests that he is ‘not at all sick’, he is nevertheless 
temporarily incarcerated in a psychiatric ward. He expresses a deep concern about 
the nature of madness in general and his own madness in particular, which he 
perceives as a ‘higher form’ of the solar life-force, akin to Plato’s divinely inspired 
mania: 


The problem of madness is profound. Divine madness — a higher form of the 
irrationality of the life streaming through us — at any rate a madness that can- 


not be integrated into present-day society — but how?” 


When Jung eventually returns to the curtained anteroom where he first found 
the entrance to the library, he pushes the curtains aside and discovers he is in a 
theatre. The Librarian and his Cook are ‘part of the play’; it is the only time in the 
narrative when these two figures appear together. The Librarian is “ailing and pale’ 
and has a ‘bad stomach’, while the Cook is ‘disappointed and furious’. It seems 
that the Cook has, deliberately or not, poisoned the Librarian; the rich and com- 
plex food she provides has made him ill. As the play proceeds, it transforms into 
Wagner's final opera, Parsifal, and Jung, who finds himself playing more than one 
part, eventually takes off‘my armor layered with history and my chimerical decora- 
tion’, and puts on a white penitent’s shirt. In the long monologue following this 
sequence, Jung reveals the profound repercussions of his meetings with the Librar- 
ian, the Professor, and the Cook. The Saturnian boundaries have been breached, the 
gateway to the unconscious has opened, and he has become a prophet. 


Unrest has moved in, a quiet underground earthquake, a distant great roaring. 
Ways have been opened to the primordial and to the future. Miracles and 
terrible mysteries are close at hand. I feel the things that were and that will 
be. Behind the ordinary the eternal abyss yawns. The earth gives me back 
what it hid.® 
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The paintings: (1) the mandala 


Three full-page paintings follow Jung’s realisation that the doors to the underworld 
have opened, although the paintings do not seem to be related in any obvious way 
to the specific part of the text in which they are embedded.” The first painting, 
dated November 1919, is what Jung referred to as a ‘mandala’, with a faceted gem- 


©“ The mandala is divided into sixteen segments, with the hori- 


stone at its centre. 
zontal and vertical axes demarcated by serpentine lines representing rivers. 

The image legend for the mandala makes clear its astrological-alchemical con- 
tent. It refers to the central gemstone as the Philosophers’ Stone, and equates the 


four rivers with the ‘four streams’ of Aquarius, whose ruler is Saturn: 


This stone, set so beautifully, is certainly the Lapis Philosophorum. It is harder 
than diamond. But it expands into space through four distinct qualities, namely 
breadth, height, depth, and time. It is hence invisible and you can pass through 
it without noticing it. The four streams of Aquarius flow from the stone.” 
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FIGURE 4.2 Mandala with the Philosopher’s Stone 
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The four rivers, which reflect a biblical reference to the rivers of the Garden 
of Eden in Genesis 2:10—14, have been given an astrological connotation in Liber 
Novus. The astrological reference seems to hint at Jung’s understanding of the 
possibilities for humanity inherent in the new Aquarian Aion: integration of the 
individual personality with the Self, for which he came to view the lapis philoso- 
phorum of alchemy as a primary symbol.” The quaternity of rivers may also relate 
to Jung’s perception of the potentials offered by the more personal mythology 
and psychology of the zodiacal sign that was rising at the time of his birth. While 
Jung had one eye firmly focused on the understanding and resolution of his own 
internal conflicts, the other eye was fixed on the collective and the ‘Way of What 
Is to Come’. 


The paintings: (2) Atmavictu 


The second painting is unlike any other image Jung created for Liber Novus (see 
Plate 7). It portrays a quasi-human, quasi-animal face, bearded and long-nosed, 
and apparently constructed of mottled rocks and stones. Small budding horns 
spring from the head. The pupils of the eyes are horizontal, a feature limited 
to only a few mammals — the mongoose, the hippopotamus, the sheep, and the 


goat” 


— and, of these, the combination of long black beard and stubby horns sug- 
gests that the goat is the creature that Jung had in mind. This face, staring out at 
the viewer, floats bodiless against a backdrop of greyish stones, and is surrounded 
by ancient flint or obsidian knives and the fossils of ammonites and other prehis- 
toric creatures. The colours are those of the earth: grey, rusty brown, ochre, and 
black. Both the image legend and the goatlike features suggest specific symbolic 


references to Saturn. 


This is the back side of the gem.” He who is in the stone has this shadow. 
This is Atmavictu, the old one, after he has withdrawn from the creation. He 
has returned to endless history, where he took his beginning. Once more he 
became stony residue, having completed his creation.” 


Sonu Shamdasani notes that Atmavictu first appeared to Jung as a vision in 1917, 
although the painting was not completed until December 1919. In the Black Book 
dated for 1917, Jung wrote: 


The serpent says that Atmavictu was her companion for thousands of years. 
He was first an old man, and then he died and became a bear. Then he died 
and became an otter. Then he died and became a newt. Then he died again 
and came into the serpent. The serpent is Atmavictu. ... The serpent says 
that she is the kernel of the self. From the serpent, Atmavictu transformed 
into Philemon.” 
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A year after he produced this painting, Jung created a sculpture of Atmavictu, whose 
name, he noted, came to him while he worked on the stone: 


Only while I was doing this work did the unconscious supply me with a 
name. It called the figure Atmavictu — the ‘breath of life’. . . the creative 
impulse.”* 


There appears to be a deliberate link between the Saturnian nature of the stone 
figure of Atmavictu and the solar reference of the ‘creative impulse’; this relation- 
ship between Saturn and the Sun appears first in Elijah, whose stony landscape 
culminates in a circular temple to the Sun, and in the cold, dry Anchorite, who 
inhabits a hot, dry solar landscape and longs for the light of the Sun. Jung’s carving 
of Atmavictu, which he placed in his garden in Küsnacht, presents a bearded old 
man with a thin, elongated form like that of an ancient Greek herm, with arms 
extending into a serpent-like coil around his body. He echoes the figure of the 
Mithraic god Aion-Kronos as well as the figures of Elijah — invariably accompanied 
by the black serpent — and Philemon, whose image in Liber Novus portrays the 


FIGURE 4.3 The sculpture of Atmavictu in Jung’s garden” 
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serpent to the left of the old magician’s feet. Jung’s assertion that both Atmavictu 
and Elijah transform into Philemon, and that all three are embodiments of the ser- 
pent, suggests a single archetypal core revealing itself in various images, all pointing 
to a Saturnian core. 

The chain of associations Jung portrayed and described in relation to the paint- 
ing of Atmavictu — old man, serpent, shadow, stone, demiurge, goat, prima materia — 
are, without exception, symbols that he viewed as Saturnian sunthemata. Even the 
animals representing Atmavictu’s various incarnations, according to Jung, are Sat- 
urnian. He associated the bear with ‘the nigredo of the prima materia’, identical with 
Saturn; the serpent, who appears in Liber Novus as Jung’s soul, is also, like Saturn, 
the ‘kernel of the self’; and the newt, like the toad and the dragon, is akin to the 
salamander, an image of the Saturnian prima materia that must be purified in the 
fire to produce the alchemical gold.” In this careful gathering of a network of cor- 
respondences, closely mirroring the planetary ‘chains’ described by Iamblichus and 
Proclus, Jung displayed a unique understanding of astrological symbols, their rela- 
tionship to mythic narratives and images, and their capacity to reveal unsuspected 
connections with other planetary archetypes to form specific relationship dynam- 
ics, such as Saturn-Moon and Saturn-Sun. 

Although Jung might not have understood the full psychological significance 
of alchemy when he worked on his painting of Atmavictu, he was familiar with 
Greco-Egyptian alchemical texts and their astrological correspondences. Jung was 
also well acquainted with the ancient Greek goat-god Pan, with the god’s accom- 


1,78 


panying train of wild satyrs and his significance as a libido-symbol.” Pan reflects an 


‘absolute connection with nature’,” and the satyr, according to Jung, ‘is an allusion 
to the goat God, or the goat man; he is emblematic, almost divine’.*’ Pan, in Gnostic 
texts, was also the ‘utterance of god’ and the ‘shepherd of white stars’, which Jung 
understood as synonyms for the Self, the matrix and organizing principle of con- 
sciousness.*! Citing a passage from Nietzsche, Jung also revealed one of the possible 
inspirations for the image legend accompanying the painting of Atmavictu, who 


has ‘returned to endless history’: 


The moment of eternity is the noonday hour, sacred to Pan: ‘Hath time flown 


away? Do I not fall? Have I not fallen — hark! — into the well of eternity?’ 
Jung also noted that the goat is the astrological symbol for Capricorn, Saturn’s 
‘night’ domicile: 


The symbol for that portion of the zodiac in which the sun re-enters the 
yearly cycle at the time of the winter solstice is Capricorn, originally known 
as the “Goat-Fish” (a1yoxepas, ‘goat-horned’): the sun mounts like a goat to 
the tops of the highest mountains, and then plunges into the depths of the 
sea like a fish.” 


Jung’s many associations for the symbol of the goat point to a now familiar 
archetypal potency. According to Jung, the goat is, like Saturn, associated with the 
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devil and the dark side, since ‘the unruly and lascivious nature of goats makes them 
an image of evil’.** In alchemy, however, the blood of the goat is ‘a synonym for 
the divine water,” reflecting the profound paradox inherent in this symbol; the 
he-goat, like Atmavictu, is a symbol of the ‘creative mana’, the ‘power of healing 
and fertility’.*° Although Jung made no direct allusion between Pan and Saturn, 
the Saturnian goat is clearly related to the Great God Pan, who was, according to 
Aeschylus, the son of Kronos-Saturn.*” In Liber Novus, Jung linked the goat to the 


scapegoat in Leviticus: 


We are still seeking the goat that should bear our sin. Everything that becomes 
too old becomes evil, the same is true of your highest ... One can also betray 
and crucify a God, namely the God of the old year. If a God ceases being the 
way of life, he must fall secretly.™ 


The ‘God of the old year’, as Jung indicated, dies at the winter solstice, at the 
moment when the Sun enters the zodiacal sign of Saturn-ruled Capricorn and the 
God of the new year is born. 

The face of Atmavictu seems to be Jung’s portrayal of the Titanic face of Saturn- 
Kronos, surrounded by his sunthemata. The original vision may not have contained 
all these sunthemata, but by the time he completed the painting, Jung had evidently 
made sufficient associations between his vision and the various symbols belonging 
to Saturn to justify their inclusion as a means of deepening his understanding of 
the vision, as well as of his own planetary ruler. Even the fossils in the background, 
according to one of the earliest Greek lapidaries, are associated with Saturn, particu- 
larly the petrified shells of sea-creatures such as oysters." This Saturnian daimon 
is Jung’s ruling planet, the ‘Master of the House’. He is not the exclusively malefic 
Saturn of traditional astrological texts, but seems to represent to Jung a dynamic 
principle capable of expressing itself through numerous forms and symbols, and 
whose paradoxical nature, as the undifferentiated unconscious and the scapegoat for 
the human projection of darkness and evil, demands its own transformation and the 
release of its divine essence. The ‘old one’, in myth, is both the demiurge who creates 
manifest reality (like the Gnostic planetary archon Ialdabaoth, equivalent to Saturn) 
and the dark or shadowy matrix, the ‘saturnine prima materia which is the ‘kernel of 
the self”.”” Jung apparently understood Saturn as his personal daimon, and his early 
encounters with the various old men in Liber Novus may constitute a direct experi- 
ence of something within him that he later identified as the most problematic and 
fateful, yet ultimately most fruitful, dimension of his own horoscope. 


The paintings: (3) the water-bearer 


The third painting in the series portrays a youthful figure dressed in black, green, and 
white stripes, with the red disc of the Sun behind him and another disc, made up of 
seven concentric bands of colour, beneath his feet (see Plate 8).” He is pouring water 
from a jug, and the water is painted in a zig-zag pattern identical to the astrological 
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glyph of Aquarius (4). This Aquarian stream of water nourishes seven plants that 
grow from the green body of a serpent-dragon rooted in the earth below. 

The similarity of this figure to traditional representations of the Aquarian water- 
bearer, portrayed in virtually every medieval manuscript concerned with astrology, 
relates the painting directly to the ‘four streams of Aquarius’ that flow from the 
stone in the Mandala painting. The figure in striped garb is apparently the alchemi- 
cal stone, the Self, in anthropormophised form. The image legend for the painting 
states: 


This is the caster of holy water. The Cabiri grow out of the flowers which 
spring from the body of the dragon. Above is the temple.” 


This enigmatic pronouncement does not clarify the identity of the figure, other 
than that he casts ‘holy water’. But he is clearly a representation of the spirit of 
Aquarius. The numerology of the painting — seven plants, seven concentric circles — 
hints at the figure of a noetic cosmocrator who nourishes the seven planetary 
spheres and their earthly counterparts. The sunthemata are once again Saturnian. 
Aquarius is Saturn-ruled; the Cabiri (Kabeiroi) emerging from the flowers are the 
dwarf smith-gods of Greek myth, whom Jung associated with Saturn; and the green 
dragon, ubiquitous in alchemical texts, is the Saturnian prima materia out of which 
they grow and flower, nourished by both water and the light of the Sun. The fig- 
ure’s harlequin garb, apparently signifying a coniunctio oppositorum of darkness and 
light combined with the green of the earth, appears later in Liber Novus in the 
figure of Phanes, discussed below in Chapter 6, whom Jung understood as the god 
of the new Aquarian Aion. Phanes thus appears to be a reborn and transformed 
Saturn as ruler of Aquarius and, in the context of Jung’s idiosyncratic but deeply 
rooted Christian beliefs, he is also a new and more complete form of Christ, as 
suggested in John 4:14: 


But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.” 


All three of the paintings seem to involve Jung’s perception of the incoming 
Aquarian Aion, as well as the nature of Saturn as ruler of this constellation. Jung’s 
predilection for linking diverse symbolic motifs that point to a shared meaning 
might be daunting to more literally minded astrologers as well as more literally 
minded psychologists. Nevertheless, this predilection reflects Jung’s particular 
approach to astrology, which formed an essential aspect of his psychological under- 
standing. The paintings also suggest a relationship with what is described in Liber 
Novus as Jung’s newly awakened gift of prophecy, which emerges after his journey 
into the ‘realm of the Mothers’. The ‘Caster of Holy Water’ is a kind of personifica- 
tion of the new Aion,“The Way of What Is to Come’: the title of the first section of 
Liber Novus, in which the very first painting that Jung included in the work portrays 
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the Sun at its equinoctial point, represented as a star, moving from the constellation 
of Pisces to that of Aquarius.”* 

The Saturnian Librarian and his lunar Cook might seem insignificant figures 
in Liber Novus, as Jung’s meetings with them are brief. But the insights that Jung 
describes immediately following his encounters with them involve a lengthy dia- 
logue with his Soul, a complete reorientation of his understanding of the nature of 
God, and his realisation of the necessity, despite the unique nature of his gifts, to ‘be 
content and cultivate your garden with modesty’. The paintings, although their 
insertion in this particular section of the text may appear to be arbitrary, neverthe- 
less convey Jung’s increasing understanding of the new Aquarian Aion, the ambigu- 
ous qualities of its planetary lord, and the role in which he believed himself to be 
cast through his painful and isolating insights into the human depths. 
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SATURN IN THE HERMITAGE, 
PART TWO 


®IAHMON and the ‘personal daimon’ 


All is concealed in Saturn ... The Stone called the Philosopher’s Stone, comes 
out of Saturn.! 


—Johann Isaac Hollandus 


As God [contains] all the treasure of his godhead .. . hidden himself as in an 
archetype . . . in like manner Saturn carries the similitudes of metallic bodies 
hidden in himself. 


— Tractatus aureus 


He can find Mercurius only through the rite of the ascent and descent, the 
‘circular distillation’, beginning with the black lead, with the darkness, coldness, 
and malignity of the malefic Saturn; then ascending through the other planets to 
the fiery Sol . . . Saturn has here changed from a star of ill omen into a ‘domus 
barbae’ (House of the Beard), where the ‘wisest of all’, Thrice-Greatest Hermes, 
imparts wisdom.’ 


—C.G. Jung 


The Wise Old Man 


Philemon, whose name is invariably written in the Greek alphabet throughout 
the text of Liber Novus, is perhaps the most significant of all the figures that Jung 
encountered during the time he was engaged in ‘the pursuit of my inner images’. 
Sonu Shamdasani describes Philemon as occupying ‘a nodal position’ in Jung’s 


‘confrontation with the unconscious’,* 


and it seems that, while other figures in 
Liber Novus faded into oblivion or were understood in the context of other sym- 


bolic frameworks such as alchemy, Philemon retained his importance as an inner 
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potency to the end of Jung’s life. Philemon’s astrological significance is not the only 
facet of this enigmatic daimon that merits deeper investigation. But it is an impor- 
tant dimension that has been overlooked in the wealth of interpretive literature 
that has emerged since the publication of Liber Novus in 2009, and it can provide a 
connecting link between many apparently contradictory facets of this extraordinary 
inner figure who behaved like an autonomous power and who, according to Jung, 
‘gave’ him most of the material in both the early part of Liber Novus and the section 
called ‘Scrutinies’, later known as Septem sermones ad mortuos.° 

Although there are ample references to link Philemon with Saturn’s web 
of attributes and sunthemata, he is more multifaceted than an obvious planetary 
embodiment like The Red One. That figure is unmistakably Martial, although 
The Red One, like many other dramatis personae in Liber Novus, displays multiple 
facets that appear to link him with a specific zodiacal sign (Sagittarius) as well as 
a specific relationship with another planet (Saturn). Philemon’s role as an inner 
spiritual guide or maggid, and the way in which he combines opposites such as 
youth and age, rationality and magic, light and darkness, banality and profundity — 
and, in terms of planetary relationships, Saturn, Mercury, and the Sun — empha- 
sises, much more than The Red One, the dynamic nature of Jung’s perception of 
astrology and the ways in which he understood the planetary ‘gods’ or archetypes 
to develop, transform, and reveal secret affinities with other archetypal potencies 
through their interaction with each other and with consciousness. Ultimately these 
planetary daimons are absorbed into, or orchestrated by, the henotheistic image of 
what both Neoplatonists and Theosophists understood as the central spiritual Sun, 
which seems to have been interpreted in Jung’s psychological framework as the 
expression of the Self through the individual personality. The solar centre of Jung’s 
Systema diagram, discussed in Chapter 7, appears to reflect this secret underlying 
unity. But even the Sun in the horoscope must, according to astrological traditions 
from Porphyry and Iamblichus to Alan Leo, express itself through the medium of 
the individual’s planetary ruler, which in Jung’s case is Saturn. 

Jung described Philemon’s origin, function, and meaning with a sometimes baf- 
fling ambiguity, and it is not surprising that this figure has been the subject of so 
much curiosity on the part of analytical psychologists and academic commentators. 
Jung insisted that, psychologically, Philemon ‘represented superior insight’, echo- 
ing Plotinus’ assertion that Saturn symbolises the divine aspect of the mind, under- 
stood as Novg or Intellect.” Philemon was named after the mythic old man who 
first appears in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and whom Goethe portrayed as the victim of 
Faust’s evil machinations: 


Philemon (Pnua = kiss), the loving one, the simple old loving couple, close 
to the earth and aware of the Gods, the complete opposite to the Superman 
Faust, the product of the devil.’ 


According to Ovid’s tale, Philemon and his wife Baucis spontaneously offered 
unconditional kindness and generosity to Zeus and Hermes, who visited the old 
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couple disguised as poor travellers. When the deities revealed themselves and prom- 
ised them that their dearest wish would be granted, Philemon declared that he and 
his wife desired nothing more than to spend the remainder of their days serving at 
Zeus’ shrine, and to die at the same moment so that neither would be left grief- 
stricken and alone. The old couple later became the sole survivors of the great flood 
that Zeus sent in anger against the cruelty and stupidity of humans, and became 
servants at Zeus’ temple, which the god created in place of the old couple’s humble 
cottage. At the moment of their simultaneous death, they were transformed into 
intertwined trees, Philemon into an oak and Baucis into a linden.’ 

In Goethe’s Faust, the magician, aided by Mephistopheles, attempted to evict the 
old couple from their sacred shrine, and murdered them by burning their house to 
the ground. It is the relationship between Philemon and Faust that forms the theme 
of Shamdasan1’s paper, ‘Who Is Jung’s Philemon?’ Jung seems to have felt in some 
way responsible for this mythic and, as he viewed it, archetypal event through his 
German ancestry, and believed he had inherited the task of expiating Faust’s crime. 
In a letter to Paul Schmitt, written in January 1942, Jung declared: 


All of a sudden with terror it became clear to me that I have taken over Faust 
as my heritage, and moreover as the advocate and avenger of Philemon and 
Baucis, who, unlike Faust the superman, are hosts of the gods in a ruthless 
and godforsaken age.'” 


In Memories, Dreams, Reflections, Jung reiterated this realisation: 


When Faust, in his hubris and self-inflation, caused the murder of Philemon 
and Baucis, I felt guilty, quite as if I myself in the past had helped commit the 
murder of these two old people ... I regarded it as my responsibility to atone 
for this crime, or to prevent its repetition." 


Jung’s need to ‘atone’ for Philemon’s destruction even extended to the tower he 
built at Bollingen, which he called a ‘representation of individuation’. On the 
wall, he carved the declaration: Philemonis sacrum — Fausti poenitentia (‘Philemon’s 
Shrine — Faust’s Repentance’).'” 

The stark dichotomy between the cold, arrogant rationality of Faustian moder- 
nity, which Jung believed had led to the conflagration of the Second World War," 
and the instinctive goodness and wisdom of Ovid’s mythic old couple, mirrors 
Jung’s observations in Liber Novus about the ‘spirit of this time’ and the ‘spirit of the 
depths’. According to Murray Stein, the mythic Philemon’s ‘pious receptivity to the 
divine strangers’ is central to why Jung was drawn to this particular figure: 


This virtue is . . . precisely what Jung, as protagonist of The Red Book, must 
develop in himself... He [Philemon] displays the religious attitude of recep- 
tivity to the Divine, which is the basis for mystical experience." 
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‘Receptivity to the divine’ echoes Iamblichus’ description of emitedetotéc — ‘fitness’, 
‘aptitude’, or ‘receptivity’ — which, for this Neoplatonic philosopher and magus, 
was believed to be the single most important requirement for a successful theur- 
gic union with the gods." Yet paradoxically, Jung’s Philemon, while he embodies 
the receptivity of Ovid’s benign mythic figure, is also Mephistopheles, Philemon’s 
destroyer in Faust. In a letter to Alice Raphael discussing the alchemical significance 
of Philemon and his wife Baucis, Jung seems to have focused on this paradox of 
devil and divinity as dual aspects of the unconscious, represented in alchemy as the 
prima materia or primal substance symbolised by Saturn: 


In Alchemy Ph. [Philemon] and B. [Baucis] represented the artifex or vir sapi- 
ens and the soror mystica (Zosimos-Theosebeia, Nicolas Flamel-Péronelle, Mr. 
South and his daughter in the XIXth Cent.) and the pair in the mutus liber 
(about 1677).'° The opus alch. tries to produce the Philosopher’s stone syn. 
with the ‘homo altus’, the av@pwmoc [anthropos], Hermes or Christ. The risk 
is, that the artifex becomes identical with the goal of his opus. He becomes 
inflated and crazy:‘multi perierunt in opere nostro!’ There is a ‘demon’ in the 
prima materia, that drives people crazy." 


The relationship between Philemon and the benign old man of Ovid’s nar- 
rative is unquestionably relevant to an understanding of how Jung might have 
interpreted his imaginal psychopomp. But other important facets of Philemon’s 
multi-dimensional nature are also worthy of exploration. Jung was in the habit 
of linking different mythic narratives and motifs from different cultures in order 
to arrive at a deeper understanding of a particular archetypal pattern. In Memories, 
Dreams, Reflections, Jang stated that Philemon ‘developed out of the Elijah figure’,"* 
who was drawn from a biblical rather than a Greco-Roman background. Philemon 
is the most fully developed version of that specific archetypal principle that under- 
pins not only Elijah, but also the Old Scholar, the Anchorite, the Librarian, and 
the Professor, each of whom displays different and sometimes deeply unattractive 
but recognisably Saturnian attributes, such as rigidity of thinking, dissociation from 
emotional life, intractable scepticism toward the non-rational, and the compulsive 
need for solitude. Cary F. Baynes, who transcribed parts of Liber Novus for Jung, 
recorded in her notes that, according to Jung, Philemon and his earlier forms — Eli- 
jah in particular — ‘appeared to be phases of what you thought ought to be called 
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“the master”’.'” Given Jung’ familiarity with Neoplatonic astrological speculation, 


Philemon might also be called the oikodespotes, ‘the Master of the House’.”” 

Jung called Philemon ‘a pagan’ who brought with him ‘an Egypto-Hellenic 
atmosphere with a Gnostic colouration’. Philemon is thus a kind of syncretic 
hybrid. In him are blended Ovid’s mythic old man, who is ‘close to the earth and 
aware of the gods’;”' the biblical prophet Elijah, who was taken up to God in a 
chariot drawn by fiery horses; the ‘Divine’ Iamblichus, the Neoplatonic theurgist 
who knew how to invoke his personal daimon; Abraham the Jew, heir of Moses 
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and Solomon, who could call upon his Guardian Angel to master the powers of the 
daimonic realms; Hermes Trismegistus, the mythic teacher of astrology, alchemy, 
and magic; and Basilides, the third-century Alexandrian Gnostic whose name Jung 
used pseudepigraphically as the ‘author’ of Septem sermones ad mortuos, the published 
version of Part Three of Liber Novus.” As has been noted by a number of com- 
mentators, and as Jung himself stated in his letter to Alice Raphael, Philemon is the 
quintessential ‘Wise Old Man’, whose outer form is Saturnian, and who dominates 
the other figures in Liber Novus as befits a planet that Jung understood to be his 
horoscopic ruler. But Jung also highlighted relationships between Philemon and 
the Sun as well as Mercury, who in alchemy was known as Mercurius, and whose 
Greek name, Hermes, provided the basis for alchemy’s best-known epithet, the 
“Hermetic art’. 


The genesis of Philemon 


Philemon first appeared as a magician in the Black Books in January 1914. His 
prominent wings, portrayed in the painting in Liber Novus (see Plate 9), were not 
part of Jung’s initial description, and seem to have been added after Jung’s dream 
of the winged figure holding the keys, which he recorded in Memories, Dreams, 
Reflections. Jung painted this dream-figure in 1914, and then, perhaps with addi- 
tional images and insights arising from theurgic invocation as well as astrological 
lore, elided Philemon’s role as a magus with the winged dream-figure and with 
various Saturnian sunthemata, resulting in the portrayal given in Liber Novus.” The 
wings, which Jung described as being those of a kingfisher with its characteristic 
iridescent blue-green hues, suggest an angelic presence, linking him with the angel 
Raziel, the teacher of magical secrets in late antique Jewish lore.” The English 
word ‘angel’ comes from the Greek angelos, which means ‘a messenger’. Philemon’s 
angelic connotations, especially as a magician, are emphasised by Jung’s pointed 
comment about the importance of the messenger in the practice of magic: 


But it is another thing for whoever has opened the chaos in himself. We need 


magic to be able to receive or invoke the messenger.”° 


Philemon’s Saturnian nature is emphasised by Jung’s description in Liber Novus: 


He has a white beard and thin white hair and a wrinkled face and there 
appears to be something about this face. His eyes are grey and old and some- 
thing in them is strange, one would like to say alive ... You know, Oh 
®IAHMON, the wisdom of things to come; therefore you are old, oh so 
very ancient, and just as you tower above me in years, so you tower above the 


present in futurity, and the length of your past is immeasurable.” 


This portrayal echoes the invocation of Saturn in the eleventh-century grimoire 
known as Picatrix, in which the planetary god is ‘old, ancient, wise’, and has 
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FIGURE 5.1 Jung's first painting of Philemon, created in 19147 


3 29 


knowledge that ‘reaches far and deep’.” Philemon is also linked with Atmavictu, 
the ‘old one’ who ‘has returned to endless history’. In the Black Book written in 
1917, Jung made the link clear by stating that Atmavictu had transformed into Phi- 


lemon.*” 


Among Saturn’s traditional attributes, this planetary god is a giver of form 
and law. According to Alan Leo, following a long line of astrologers from Ptolemy 
onward who related the planet to the Aristotelian contracting and crystallising 


qualities of coldness and dryness, Saturn is 


Judge and Lawgiver and represents the Justice of God . . . Saturn as the indi- 
vidualising planet makes all things permanent, binding all forms, controlling 
and restraining life’s expressions.*! 


Jung expressed Philemon’s role as a lawgiver in a letter to Constance Long, one 
of his patients: 


Philemon [is] that one who gives form and law ... Philemon gives formula- 
tion to the things within elements of the collective unconscious.” 


From a less traditional perspective, Saturn in alchemy, as the lapis philosophorum, is 
connoted by the glowing stone that Philemon holds in his hands in Jung’s paint- 
ing. This is the same stone that Jung placed at the centre of the Mandala in the 
painting following his encounters with the Librarian and the Cook. In the legend 
for this painting of the gem that lies behind Atmavictu’s face, Jung declared that 
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the stone ‘is certainly the Lapis Philosophorum’, and that ‘PIAHMON gave the 
stone’.*? According to the seventeenth-century alchemist Johann Isaac Hollandus, 
one of many alchemists whom Jung was fond of citing in the Collected Works, ‘All is 
concealed in Saturn ... The Stone called the Philosopher’s Stone, comes out of Sat- 
urn’.** The meticulous care with which Jung inserted these Saturnian connections 
into the text and paintings of Liber Novus suggests a very deliberate use of symbolic 
references layered over a genuinely spontaneous vision that he was endeavouring to 
understand, in large part through the hermeneutics of astrology. 

Philemon may be understood as a paredos, the daimonic ‘assistant’ in Neopla- 
tonic ritual;*° he is also a ‘mana personality’, which Jung understood as a symbol 
of the Self, ‘the most complete expression of that fateful combination we call indi- 
viduality’.*° Philemon can also be seen as a maggid or angelic guide in the sense that 
the Kabbalists understood this image of the highest dimension of the individual 
soul.” The old magician’s associations with ancient Jewish magic are partly sug- 
gested by the domed building on which Philemon stands in Jung’s painting. It may 
be meant to represent the golden temple into which Philemon’s humble house is 
transformed in Ovid’s story, and a similar temple can also be seen in Jung’s paintings 
of the ‘Caster of Holy Water’ and Elijah and Salome. But its domed architecture 
does not resemble the temple described by Ovid,” and it hints at a source further 
to the east: the Temple of King Solomon, master of the demons, who was given a 
‘seal’ by YHVH so that he might command the daimonic powers to help him erect 
his ‘House of God’.” 


The Kabbalistic Philemon 


The visual details of Jung’s painting of Philemon, like all symbols, are open to 
various interpretations, none of which alone comprises the ‘right’ one. But these 
details suggest that, like the painting of Izdubar, the finished portrayal of Philemon 
was intended to be magical in Iamblichus’ sense of a carefully constructed talis- 
man. It seems that Jung, following Neoplatonic ideas of theurgic practice, inserted 
specific sunthemata that were meant to invoke the daimon. Beneath the golden 
temple under Philemon’s feet, the symbols for fire and water appear to the left and 
right of the symbols for the Sun (which is represented by a circle demarcated by 
the four cardinal points) and the Moon (which is represented by a crescent placed 
on its side like a receptacle). The same sunthemata of the conjunction of Sun and 
Moon, fire and water, appear at the corners of the painting and along the lower 
right border, and as three flower-like circles in the sky above Philemon’s head and 
wings. The coniunctio of Sun and Moon can be found not only in alchemy, but in 
the androgynous Orphic god Phanes, whose soli-lunar attributes can be seen not 
only in Jung’s painting of this ancient deity in Liber Novus, but also in a bas-relief 
from the classical world that Jung reproduced in Symbols of Transformation, which 
portrays the figure of the god with solar rays and a lunar crown.“ It is also a cen- 
tral theme in Kabbalistic texts, in which the deity contains both male and female 
attributes whose coniunctio, magically invoked through ritual practice, can result in 
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the reparation of the fractured godhead. It seems that Philemon, like the Saturn of 
alchemy, presides over, and generates from within himself, the coniunctio that gives 
birth to the lapis philosophorum. 

Another sunthema, the grove of date palms at the bottom left of the painting, 
likewise hints, like the Sixth and Seventh Books of Moses — a purportedly Kabbalistic 
magical work that Philemon has hidden in his cupboard — at a Jewish and, more 
specifically, Kabbalistic link.“ The date palm or tamar (Phoenix dactylifera) was already 
an important Jewish symbol of resurrection and redemption long before it was taken 
up by Christianity. The tree was used on coins to represent the kingdom of Judaea; 
its leaves provided the motif for the ornamentation of the Temple of Solomon; and 
its dates are still eaten on the evening of Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year.” 
The Kabbalistic associations of the date palm are particularly interesting in relation 
to Philemon, although Jung’s knowledge of Kabbalah at the time he produced the 
painting may not have been extensive. In the forty years of wandering, according 
to Exodus, the children of Israel found a desert oasis called Elim, where there were 
seventy date palms; they are, according to Kabbalistic teaching, the seventy elders of 
the tribe and the seventy ‘faces’ of the Torah which are revealed to those who eat of 
its fruit.” In Jung’s painting, there are ten date palms, perhaps meant to correspond 
to the ten sefirot of the Kabbalistic Tree of Life. The Kabbalist Moshe Cordovero 
produced a work called Pardes Rimonim (‘Garden of the Pomegranates’) in the sixteenth 
century, which seems to have inspired Jung’s Kabbalistic vision of the uniting of the 
divine male and female which he experienced after a serious heart attack in 1944." 
Pardes Rimonim was included in the compilation known as Kabbala denudata that 
Jung had acquired in an original seventeenth-century edition. Cordovero also wrote 
a work called Tomer Devorah (‘The Palm Tree of Deborah’), whose title was meant to 
suggest that the book itself was an oasis in which the soul could be refreshed and 
renewed. The date palm, according to the tradition of the Zohar (on which Cordo- 
vero based his text), symbolises the tzaddik or wise man: 


‘The tzaddik flourishes like the date palm; he grows like a cedar in Lebanon’ 
(Psalms, 92:13). Why is the tzaddik compared to a date palm? Just as a date 
palm, when cut down, takes a long time for another to grow again, so too 
when the world loses a tzaddik, it takes a long time before another rises in his 
place ...Just as a date palm does not grow (and bear fruit) unless the male be 
planted by the female, so the tzaddik cannot flourish save when husband and 
wife are united, when the male aspect of tzaddik is united with the female 
aspect of tzaddik, as with Avraham and Sarah.» 


The date palm is dioecious: there are male and female trees and, as the Zohar 
states, no fruit is produced ‘unless the male be planted by the female’.*° In the Sefer 
ha-Bahir, which predated the Zohar by a century and which Jung cited in Mysterium 
Coniunctionis,” the dioecious nature of the tree is understood to be a symbol of 
the androgynous nature of the deity. The palm tree’s ability to be either male or 
female, according to Gershom Scholem, is symbolised in Genesis by the children 
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of Tamar, who ‘signify the moon and the sun, contained within the palm in the 
same way as the feminine and the masculine’.”” Although Jung was familiar with 
Scholem’s work,” the book in which this statement was made, Origins of the Kabba- 
lah, was not published until 1962, over thirty years after Liber Novus was completed. 
But Jung seems to have been acquainted with some Kabbalistic themes during the 
time he worked on Liber Novus, especially through A.E. Waite’s monographs. The 
grove of date palms that Jung painted behind Philemon may point directly to Kab- 
balistic works such as the Zohar and the Bahir, which contain a rich range of asso- 
ciations relevant to Philemon — most importantly, the symbol of the uniting of the 
opposites in the single image of the Wise Old Man. Among his many other roles, 
Philemon is a tzaddik. He is also a maggid, a spirit-guide who, according to Jewish 
tradition, can instruct the initiate in the knowledge of higher worlds.*' In Memories, 
Dreams, Reflections, Jang quoted an Indian friend who, having been informed of 
Philemon, said to him: ‘Most people have living gurus. But there are always some 
who have a spirit for teacher’.* 

It may also be relevant that Saturn was perceived from antiquity onward to be 
the god of the Jews, and the planet’s association with magic reflected late antique 
and medieval assumptions of Jewish expertise in the practice of the occult arts.” 
According to Frances Yates, Saturn, as the special planet of the Jews, was associ- 
ated throughout the Renaissance with Kabbalistic magic as a divine science.** This 
association is also discussed by Moshe Idel, who states that a number of Jewish 
sources from the twelfth century onward, as well as Roman authors such as Tacitus 
and Cassius Dio, identified Saturn as the ‘planetary genius’ of the Jews, despite — or 
perhaps because of — the association of the planet with magic.” Many of the authors 
referring to the connection between Saturn and the Jews — including Abu Ma’shar, 
Plotinus, Proclus, Ficino, and Agrippa — were well known to Jung, who was familiar 
with this ancient and enduring association of Saturn with a specifically Jewish form 
of occult knowledge, magic, and prophecy. On a more personal level, it might also 
be reasonable to suggest that, in Philemon, Jung found a quality of inclusive wisdom 
and insight that he had once sought but failed to find in his Jewish mentor, Freud. 

In the section of Liber Novus titled ‘Scrutinies’,° privately published as Septem 
sermones ad mortuos, Philemon, who appears to Jung “dressed in the white robe of 
a priest’ (as was the Anchorite Ammonius earlier in Liber Novus),” is the speaker 
of the seven ‘sermons’ as well as their commentator. In the published version, Jung 
gave the credit for the ‘channelling’ to Basilides, a Syrian or Egyptian Gnostic from 
the second century who lived in Alexandria. Basilides taught the idea of the rein- 
carnation of the soul, and promulgated a dualist cosmology in which the highest 
god, Abraxas, whose name ‘contains in itself the numbers amounting to three hun- 
dred and sixty-five’, generated three hundred and sixty-five heavens, symbolising 
a complete solar revolution.” Jung seems to have linked Philemon and his pseu- 
donymous counterpart, the Gnostic Basilides, with the god Abraxas, whose name 
was inscribed on Jung’s ring and who, as a kind of alter ego of Phanes, symbolises 
Jung’s ‘reborn god’.*” 
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The invocation of Philemon 


Jung was, understandably in the context of his time and his professional milieu, not 
always straightforward about the origins of his images. Given his familiarity with 
Iamblichus’ De mysteriis and the Abramelin ritual to invoke the Guardian Angel, it is 
likely that Philemon, and other figures in Liber Novus, were initially ritually invoked 
rather than dreamed, or invoked following a spontaneous vision or an appearance 
in a dream. In Liber Novus, when the Professor interrogates Jung about whether the 
hallucinatory voices he hears are following him, Jung replies: ‘Oh no, Heaven for- 
bid, I summoned them’. There is an interesting similarity between Jung’s descrip- 
tion of his initial dream of Philemon, which occurred in 1914, and the occultist 
Dion Fortune’s description, written over two decades later, of the first manifesta- 
tion of her own angelic maggid, who appeared through a theurgic invocation based 
on the Kabbalistic recital of the Divine Names. According to Fortune, 


I would commence my mental rehearsal of the sacred names, and would 
suddenly find that I was aware of mental pictures only ... I maintained my 
concentration on the images arising in consciousness, and did not allow it to 
wander ... Out of the sky over the water a vast angelic figure began to form, 
and I saw what I felt to be an archangel bent above me in a vast curve.°! 


Fortune, who was as familiar with automatic writing as Jung was, attributed her 
subsequent book, The Mystical Qabalah, to the wisdom communicated by this imag- 
inal figure. If Jung did indeed invoke Philemon, he was drawing on a very long 
theurgic tradition stretching from antiquity to the present day. 

According to the description he gave in Memories, Dreams, Reflections, Juang did 
not at first understand his initial dream of Philemon, so he decided to paint it. This 
in itself might be considered a form of invocation. 


There was a blue sky, like the sea, covered not by clouds but by flat brown 
clods of earth. It looked as if the clods were breaking apart and the blue water 
of the sea were becoming visible between them. But the water was the blue 
sky. Suddenly there appeared from the right a winged being sailing across the 
sky. I saw that it was an old man with the horns of a bull. He held a bunch of 
four keys, one of which he clutched as if he were about to open a lock. He 
had the wings of the kingfisher with its characteristic colours. 


The bull’s horns do not appear in the painting of Philemon Jung produced for 
Liber Novus, although they were portrayed in the 1914 painting. Nor does the 
later version of Philemon hold a bunch of keys, although this sunthema belongs 
to the Mithraic god Aion, as Jung himself noted. Philemon is a winged spirit or 
daimon, but he has, as Jung described him in Memories, Dreams, Reflections, a lame 
foot: an attribute associated with the devil ever since Goethe used the description 
for Mephistopheles in Faust, and which has earlier precedents in Renaissance 
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FIGURE 5.2 The one-legged Saturn presiding over the alchemical nigredo, in Johann 
Mylius, Philosophia reformata, Emblem 6 


astro-medical descriptions of the Saturnian individual as having ‘feet deformed with 
a cleft heel.“ Equally relevant is the lame Saturn of alchemy, portrayed as a one- 
legged bearded senex in Johann Mylius’ work, Philosophia reformata, published in 
1622, to which Jung made no less than one hundred and twenty-five references in 
the Collected Works. Jung possessed an original edition of this alchemical text, and 
the engraving of Saturn is reproduced as Plate 223 in Jung’s Psychology and Alchemy.’ 


The Hermetic Philemon 


During the time Jung worked on Liber Novus, he was familiar with a number of 
late antique alchemical texts, in particular the Visions of Zosimos and the various 
treatises in Marcelin Berthelot’s Les Alchimistes Grecs. The benignity of Saturn in 
Neoplatonic theurgy, and the planetary god’s association with a lost Golden Age, 
likewise did not escape Jung’s notice. The Neoplatonist Damascius, for example, 
referred to Kronos-Saturn as ‘the liberated Demiurge’ who had presided over the 
Golden Age,” and Plato himself had declared that, in the Golden Age, 


Kronos gave our communities as their kings and rulers, not men but Dai- 
mones, beings of diviner and superior kind . . . So, the god, in his kindness to 
man, did the same; he set over us the superior race of Daimones.” 
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The association of Saturn with the Golden Age, and thus with gold as a symbol 
of perfection and with Mercurius as a symbol of the alchemical gold, was not 
ignored by early modern alchemists such as Mylius and Khunrath. Equally rel- 
evant for Jung were the various Hermetic texts translated by Mead — the same 
ones described in Liber Novus as being hidden in Philemon’s cupboard — where 
the source of the ‘secret’ knowledge is the Wise Old Man and magician known as 
Hermes Trismegistus.”! 

In Mead’s translation of the Hermetica, Kronos-Saturn is equated with the Egyp- 
tian jackal-headed god Anubis, lord of the underworld, who, like the Greek Hermes, 
is a psychopomp who guides the souls of the dead: “He breeds all things out of him- 
self and conceives [all] in himself’.”? Kronos-Saturn is also identified with the eter- 
nal young-old god Aion in some of these treatises, as well as in Mead’s translation 
of the Chaldean Oracles, in which the planetary god as Aion is paradoxically ‘older 
[than old] and younger [than young]’.” The youthful Aion in the Mithras Liturgy is 
likewise, according to Franz Cumont, equated with Kronos-Saturn.” Jung’s elision 
of the Wise Old Man with the figure of the divine youth, Hermes-Mercury, thus 
drew on a number of ancient precedents. 

In Liber Novus, Jung illustrated his perception of the hidden relationship between 
Saturn and Mercury by producing a mandala portraying the Saturnian senex at 
the top of the vertical axis and the Mercurial iuvenis, or youth, at the bottom (see 
Plate 10).” On the horizontal axis are two female figures. The figure on the left is 
dressed in red with long black hair, and seems to be identical with the painting of 
Salome that illustrates Jung’s first encounter with her and Elijah; this figure portrays 
the erotic dimension of the feminine. The figure on the right is clothed in white 
and portrays what Jung or, more correctly, Philemon, called the ‘Mater Coelestis’ or 
‘Celestial Mother’: a symbol of human spirituality, which ‘conceives and embraces’ 
and is therefore ‘womanlike’.’”° These two female representations, according to Jung, 
‘can be recognized without difficulty as the two aspects of the anima’.” A similar 
polarity between ‘Luna Satanas’ and the ‘Mater Coelistis’ can be seen in the Systema 
Munditotius, discussed in Chapter 7. 

There is no legend or date given with the painting, although, according to 
Shamdasani, Jung transcribed this section of Liber Novus in January 1919, and the 
painting probably dates from that time or the end of 1918.” In 1930, Jung repro- 
duced the mandala in his ‘Commentary on the Secret of the Golden Flower’, stat- 
ing, as was his wont, that it had been drawn by a patient ‘during the course of 
treatment’.” Although intentionally misleading, this was true as far as it went: he 
was indeed a patient undergoing treatment, although the physician seems to have 
been the unconscious psyche. Jung reproduced the painting again in 1952 as Fig- 
ure 28 in an essay titled ‘Concerning Mandala Symbolism’. Here he called it ‘Pic- 
ture by a middle-aged man’ — once again, no more than the truth — and referred 
to the Mercurial youth as ‘Loki or Hephaestus with red flaming hair’.*’ Loki is a 
trickster-god, the Norse version of Hermes-Mercury; Hephaistos, the father of the 
dwarf Kabeiroi, is an artificer-god whose surpassing skill was referred to by Homer 
as ‘trickery’.*! In the short commentary on the painting, Jung described the secret 
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identity between the ‘old man in the attitude of contemplation’ — who is dressed in 
a white robe, like Philemon in ‘Scrutinies’— and the youth with ‘flaming hair’, who 
holds a temple in his hands. Although the temple is indistinct, it appears to have 
a dome, linking it with the temple in the paintings of the ‘Caster of Holy Water’, 
Elijah and Salome, and Philemon. 


The old man corresponds to the archetype of meaning, or of the spirit, and 
the dark chthonic figure to the opposite of the Wise Old Man, namely the 
magical (and sometimes destructive) Luciferian element. In alchemy it is 


Hermes Trismegistus versus Mercurius, the evasive ‘trickster’ .*? 
; 


Hermes Trismegistus is Hermes in the guise of the Wise Old Man, but Mer- 
curius (also associated with the ambiguous figures of Loki and Hephaistos) is like- 
wise Hermes, in the guise of the trickster. Philemon, who contains both, is thus 
not only Saturnian, but also Mercurial; he is a bright angel like Raziel, but also a 
dark angel like Lucifer. Each is secretly contained in the other, and although they 
are opposites, they share a single archetypal core that Jung attempted to articulate 
within a psychological framework in his three volumes on alchemy, in which 
Saturn, the dark prima materia portrayed as the Old King, transforms into Mer- 
curius, the magical alchemical agent who is also the Philosopher’s Stone. Jung’s 
ideas about Saturn had come a long way from the cold, dry malefic of Ptolemy’s 
Tetrabiblos. 

The third-century Christian Patrist Origen, whose work Jung possessed in an 
English edition, declared in his Contra Celsum that Saturn is ‘the rational ruler of 
pure mind ...and opening to the world the gate which thou didst close against 
thy kingdom’.*’ Philemon, like Origen’s Saturn, is the daimon who opens the 
gate: an angelos or ‘messenger’ who serves as an intermediary between revealed and 
concealed worlds, the role most often assigned to Hermes-Mercury in classical 
myth. Jung cited the alchemist Mylius to support the idea that Saturn contains and 
brings forth Mercurius, the daimonic spirit that animates and brings to fruition the 
alchemical opus.** This idea is suggested in Liber Novus by Philemon’s possession 
of the Hermetic treatises, and by Jung’s stone cube at Bollingen with its figure of 
the youthful dwarf, Philemon/Telesphoros, crowned by the astrological glyph for 
Saturn and bearing the glyph for Mercury on his breast.” Jung also declared that 
‘Mercurius senex is identical with Saturn’, that both are ‘hermaphroditic’, and that 
Saturn is ‘the father and origin of Mercurius, therefore the latter is called “Saturn’s 
child”’.*° Jung further pointed out: ‘Mercurius is closely related . . . especially to 
Saturn. As Mercurius he is juvenis, as Saturn, senex’.*” 

Saturn, for Jung, was thus not simply a malefic planet whose restrictive influ- 
ence, as the ruler of his horoscope, he was required to bear with grace. Saturn is 
‘the dwelling-place of the devil himself’, but the alchemical work — or, in psycho- 
logical terms, individuation — can yield its ultimate fruit only ‘if one conceives him 
[Saturn] as a process that begins with evil and ends with good’.® This statement is 
a paraphrase of a remark made by Goethe’s Mephistopheles, who declares to Faust 
that he is ‘Part of the Power that would always wish Evil, and always works the 
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FIGURE 5.3 The stone at Bollingen, carved in 1950 


Good’.* According to Jung, both Saturn and Mercury are linked with ‘chaos’, the 
primal cosmogonic source: 


In Gnosticism, Saturn is the highest archon, the lion-headed Ialdabaoth, 
meaning ‘child of chaos’. But in alchemy the child of chaos is Mercurius.” 


Chaos, in Jung’s understanding, is the dark, inchoate realm of the primordial 
unconscious, and any transformation of consciousness, according to Liber Novus, 
can only be accomplished ‘magically’, through the agency of this composite of 
Saturn and Mercury. For any integration of the personality to occur, the darkness 
of the unconscious must, however painfully and chaotically, first enter the carefully 
defended domain of the conscious ego: 


You open the gates of the soul to let the dark flood of chaos flow into your 
order and meaning. If you marry the ordered to the chaos you produce the 
divine child, the supreme meaning beyond meaning and meaninglessness.” 


Philemon himself articulates this idea in ‘Scrutinies’, when he discloses the secret 
oneness of chaos and law that Jung was convinced lay in the union of opposites 
symbolised by Saturn: 


I teach them [the spirits of the dead] the chaos that is without measure 
and utterly boundless, to which justice and injustice, leniency and severity, 
patience and anger, love and hate, are nothing ... Therefore you know that 
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the eternal law is also no law. So I cannot call it law. But how else should it 


be named?” 


The secret and subtle relationship between Saturn and Mercury is entirely alien 
to traditional astrological texts, and seems to be one of Jung’s many innovations in 
terms of the uniqueness of his astrological understanding. The shadowy, potentially 
destructive prima materia of the unconscious, represented by Saturn, bears a secret 
unity with the mysterious mediating agency in the psyche, represented by Mercury, 
that fosters the conscious recognition of meaning and teleology. As a power that 
that would ‘always wish Evil, and always works the Good’, Saturn is both a malefi- 
cus and a divine trickster. This perception seems to reflect Jung’s conviction that 
many unfortunate, restrictive, and ‘fateful’ happenings secretly reflect the work of 
some kind of intermediary or ‘magical’ process. If a relationship can be developed 
between consciousness and the primordial world of images, events become symbols 
that convey profound significance and can alter the individual’s understanding of, 
and relationship to, life. 

The hidden service that one planet offers another — in Jung’s descriptions, 
the service Mercury provides the Sun, the ‘highest god’, as his ‘vizier’, and the 
service Mercury offers Saturn as the agent of Saturn’s transformation — reflects 
Iamblichus’ idea of the personal daimon, the ‘overseer and leader of our soul’, 
who orchestrates and infuses the entire horoscope and all its configurations with 
a specific destiny: 


The daimon does not guide just one or another part of our being, but all of 
them at once, and it extends to us the whole administration of us, even as it 
has been allotted to us from all the regions of the universe.” 


Alan Leo, echoing this Neoplatonic idea, suggested that the planetary ruler of the 
horoscope is the ‘representative throughout the current life’ of the spiritual core of 
the individual in the ‘lower worlds’. It is the particular musical key given to each 
‘Divine Fragment’ (or, as Jung put it, the Self, which ‘might as well be called “God 
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in us”’)”* before it enters earthly incarnation; and the other six planets, operating 
through ‘the environment’, provide the ‘melody’ based on that fundamental key.” 
Mercury, in Leo’s view, is thus always expressed in any birth chart through the cen- 


tralising power of the horoscopic ruler;”° 


and Mercury’s melody, along with those of 
all the other planets, can, in Jung’s case, only be played in the key provided by Saturn. 

As an astrological symbol, Mercury is conventionally related to communica- 
tion and travel. In many medieval and modern astrological texts, the planet is often 
minimised in terms of its importance in the natal horoscope — although more 
sophisticated psychological and spiritual descriptions of Mercury have been offered 
in recent years, as well as in antiquity.” Alan Leo, although he made no specific 


connection between Saturn and Mercury, presented an interpretation of Mercury 
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that was unusually complex for its time, emphasising the planet’s role as a spiritual 
intermediary and highlighting its importance as ruler of the visual faculty: 


It is neither positive nor negative, but both. It is the planet of the adept ... It 
is, in one word, the planet of Reason. In the physical world Mercury governs 
the sense of seeing ... Mercury, accompanying the soul into Hades, represents 
the silver thread of memory, upon which are strung the beads which repre- 
sent the personalities of its earth lives ... At the close of each life Mercury 
represents the knowledge gained, as Memory, the cream of which is rendered 
a permanent possession of the ego as Wisdom.” 


Max Heindel, in contrast, offered a more conventional interpretation of Mer- 
cury. Heindel acknowledged the planet’s role in linking together body, soul, and 
spirit, but for Heindel, Mercury primarily signified ‘the lower concrete mind’; it 
is the ‘exponent of reason, the creative agency of physical progress in the world’s 
work’.”” It is more likely that Jung derived greater inspiration for his understanding 
of Mercury, not only from alchemy and from Leo’s interpretations, but possibly also 
from Agrippa’s De occulta philosophia, in which Mercury presides over the faculty of 
‘Phantasie’ — the term Jamblichus used for the imagination — and is described as the 
‘friend’ of Saturn. Both planets jointly rule the domain of the angels (the ‘messen- 
gers’), and both planets are related to magic and prophecy. According to Agrippa, 
the ‘ancient wise men’ created a metal statue through the ‘operations’ of Saturn and 
Mercury: 


An Image of cast metall, like a beautifull man, which they promised would 
foretell things to come, and made it on the day of Mercury, on the third hour 
of Saturn, the sign of Gemini ascending, being the house of Mercury, signify- 
ing prophet, Saturn and Mercury being in conjunction in Aquarius in the 
ninth place of Heaven, which is also called God." 


Philemon, as a magician, ‘Father of the Prophet’, and ‘father of all will-o’-the- 
wisps’, is, in Agrippa’s context as well as Jung’s, both Saturnian and Mercurial." 
His hieratic image in Liber Novus might even be likened to Agrippa’s ‘Image of 
cast metall’, made up of Mercury, Saturn, Gemini (Mercury’s zodiacal sign), and 
Aquarius (Saturn’s zodiacal sign), which can ‘foretell things to come’. 

Jung had a number of ideas about Mercury that were very different from those 
provided by the astrologers of his own time. He understood this planetary daimon 
as ‘a soul guide through the darkness of the mysteries’, who ‘plays a particularly 
great role in magic’; Mercury also ‘embodies the sapientia dei’, or knowledge of 
God.'" Jung not only elided Mercury with Saturn; he also understood Mercury to 
be the servant of the Sun. In a lecture given to the ETH in 1936 on the historical 
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background of dream interpretation, Jung expounded at length about this solar 
dimension of the astrological Mercury: 


In astrology he [Mercury] stands for the planet that is nearest to the sun ... 
The ancients call him Stilbon, the shining one . . . He is, as it were, the prime 
minister of the sun, of sol or helios. So what we find here is, in a way, the image 
of the highest god, the sun, and his vizier, his closest minister .. . He is nearest 


to the light. Therefore he is always illuminated by the divine rays of the sun. ° 


Mercury, like Philemon, is winged, and is portrayed as an aerial spirit in alchemi- 
cal texts such as the fifteenth-century Rosarium philosophorum, which Jung used 


as the basis for his essay on the psychology of the transference.’ 


Mercury is also 
fiery, an ‘invisible fire, working in secret’, reflecting both the fiery hair of the 
figure of the youth in Jung’s mandala painting, and the fires of hell that belong to 
Saturn as ‘the dwelling-place of the devil himself’.'°* In Jung’s view, ‘ancient astrol- 
ogy’ and Gnostic doctrines of the planetary archons formed the basis of the deeply 


paradoxical alchemical presentation of Mercury.'”” 


The ‘spirit’ of Mercury’s metal, 
quicksilver, is identical with the Mercurial planetary spirit, and that planetary spirit, 
in turn, is also Saturn: as Jung noted, ‘Saturn is simply Mercurius’ and the ‘father 
and origin of Mercurius’.'!” 

The Stoics may also have contributed to Jung’s understanding of Mercury as 
something more than mere ‘concrete mind’, since, as Jung pointed out, ‘in Stoic 
conceptions, Hermes is logos or world intellect’ — a role also assigned to Philemon 
as ‘superior insight’.''' At the end of his essay on “The Spirit Mercurius’, Jung sum- 
marised the attributes of the alchemical Mercurius, which he viewed as ‘identical’ 


with the planetary spirit. Among these are the following ‘multiple aspects’: 


Mercurius consists of all conceivable opposites. 

He is both material and spiritual. 

He is the process by which the lower and material is transformed into the 
higher and spiritual, and vice versa. 

He is the devil, a redeeming psychopomp, an evasive trickster, and God’s 
reflection in physical nature ... 

He represents on the one hand the self and on the other the individuation 
process and, because of the limitless number of his names, also the 


collective unconscious. !!? 


In this uncomfortably inclusive description, perhaps the point most relevant for 
Jung’s use of astrology in Liber Novus is his understanding of a planet or, more cor- 
rectly, a planetary spirit, as the symbol of a ‘process’. While it might be simpler to 
assign the astrology of Philemon to Hermes-Mercury — after all, Philemon encom- 
passes all the attributes Jung assigned to Mercurius — he is, nevertheless, an old man, 
and seems to encompass both Mercury and Saturn, youthful and aged, winged and 
lame at the same time. 
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The solar Philemon 


In Liber Novus, Philemon is also related to the Sun. In the painting, this is sug- 
gested by the golden solar nimbus around the magician’s head, found not only in 
Christian iconography, but also in portrayals of Mithras and many other ancient 
solar deities.''? Philemon’s role as oikodespotes or personal daimon allows him to 
absorb and orchestrate all the other planetary gods, even the Sun, which, for Jung 
as for Alan Leo, seems to have represented the chief vessel for the Self express- 
ing through the individual personality. All alchemists knowledgeable in astrology, 
declared Jung, were familiar with ‘the secret nature of Saturn’ as the ‘supreme 
tester’; he is the ‘governor of the prison’ in which the soul lies incarcerated, just 
as the Old Scholar in Liber Novus holds his blind daughter imprisoned, awaiting 
release through the intervention of the alchemical-psychological art.''* But Phi- 
lemon, like Saturn, contains solar light as well as Mercurial magic and trickery. 
Revealing his identity with the solar giant who transforms into the Sun-god ear- 
lier in Liber Novus, Philemon announces to Jung:‘My name was Izdubar’.'!> Phi- 
lemon also declares that he will become Phanes, ‘the one who brought the ©’.'"° 
According to Jung, 


Saturn, in astrology the ‘star of the sun’, is alchemically interpreted as black; it 
is even called ‘sol niger’ and has a double nature as the arcane substance, being 
black outside like lead, but white inside.” 


The image of a nocturnal sun surrounded by serpents — a Saturnian sol niger — 
was described by Jung in Book One of Liber Novus: 


In the deepest reach of the stream shines a red sun, radiating through the dark 
water. There I see — and a terror seizes me — small serpents on the dark rock 


walls, striving toward the depths, where the sun shines.''* 


The motif is presented again after the slaying of Siegfried, where Jung refers to ‘the 
sun of the depths, full of riddles, a sun of the night’.'!” The image recurs several 
more times in Liber Novus, including a description of two suns — a ‘lower sun’ and 
an ‘upper sun’ — which maintain the creative tension between the earth-world and 
the world of the spirit.'*° Jung also presented a statement in Liber Novus that does 
not refer directly to Saturn but, given all the comments he made on Saturn as the 
dark prima materia, seems to point firmly toward his understanding of the paradoxi- 
cal relationship between Saturn and the Sun: 


We thus fear our lowest, since that which one does not possess is forever 
united with the chaos and takes part in its mysterious ebb and flow. Insofar as 
I accept the lowest in me — precisely that red glowing sun of the depths — and 
thus fall victim to the confusion of chaos, the upper shining sun also rises. 
Therefore he who strives for the highest finds the deepest.’! 
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This mirrors Alan Leo’s statement about the real nature of Saturn: ‘Apparently the 
lowest, the influence of Saturn is the highest to which mortal man may attain’.'” 
The alchemical Saturn is lead, the heaviest of the metals, but the goal of the 
alchemical opus is the transmutation of this lead into imperishable solar gold; thus 
the work begins with Saturn and culminates with the Sun. It was this circuitous 
process that Jung likened to the psychological process of individuation. The para- 
dox of the lowest transformed into the highest was portrayed in the early third 
century CE by Origen in Contra Celsum, in which Celsus described the ‘seven- 
gated ladder’ of spiritual ascent, commencing with Saturn’s lead and culminating 
with the Sun’s gold.'*? Celsus assumed his ladder to be Mithraic, although in fact 
it is alchemical.'** But Jung, who was inclined to track repeating archetypal pat- 
terns across a variety of ancient sources, had encountered in Dieterich’s and Mead’s 
translations of the Mithras Liturgy the idea that Mithras was born from a rock 
encircled by a snake;'” his places of worship, echoing Elijah’s abode in Liber Novus, 


were almost invariably subterreanean caves and grottos.!”° 


Jung interpreted this 
dual aspect of Mithras — a solar deity born out of the darkness — as a ‘solar myth’ 
and sought corroboration in the Saturnalia of Macrobius, in which the Sun’s yearly 
cycle ends and begins at the winter solstice when the infant Sun is born and the 
dying old Sun is simultaneously ‘represented by the gradually diminishing form of 
an old man’.'”” The infant Sun as the divine child was portrayed by Waite in his 


Major Arcana card of The Sun: 


The card signifies ... the transit from the manifest light of this world, repre- 
sented by the glorious sun of earth, to the light of the world to come, which 
goes before aspiration and is typified by the heart of a child.'° 


Saturn, in Jung’s view, is the golden lapis philosophorum, which possesses ‘magical 
and divine properties’.'”” Saturn is also the prima materia, the dark and devilish raw 
substance of alchemy, which he equated with the dark and devilish powers of the 
unconscious. 


The prima materia is ‘saturnine’, and the malefic Saturn is the abode of the 
devil, or again it is the most despised and rejected thing, ‘thrown out into the 
street’, ‘cast on the dunghill’, ‘found in filth’. 


But Saturn is also the Mithraic Helios, ‘young, with golden hair, clothed in white 
vestments, with a golden crown’.'*' And he is Mithras himself, the ‘sun-hero’, 
who was called the ‘well-beloved’, just as Philemon is called ‘beloved’ in the image 
legend accompanying Jung’s painting. Philemon is a coniunctio oppositorum in a 
number of ways. He connects Saturn and Mercury through the mysterious and 
magical process of bringing to consciousness that which lies in the unknown 
depths; he conjoins Sun and Moon as an image of the wholeness and androgyny of 
the Self; he is the ‘father’ of the Moon and thus contains its cyclical fatality within 
him; and he combines Saturn and the Sun, who is in turn served by his ‘vizier’ 
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FIGURE 5.4 Waite’ Tarot card of The Sun 


Mercury as sapientia dei, as symbols of the beginning and end of the psychological 
process Jung understood as individuation. 


The Aquarian Philemon 


Given Jung’s knowledge of his own horoscope and its planetary lord, it would 
be surprising if Philemon did not demonstrate sunthemata belonging to Aquarius, 
the zodiacal sign in which Jung’s Saturn was placed at his birth. Saturn is in its 
‘domicile’ in Aquarius, and John Thorburn, in his analysis of Jung’s horoscope, 
emphasised the importance of this placement, stressing the ‘unusual’ nature of Sat- 
urn’s strength and its harmonious relations with other planets — particularly Jupiter, 
which, according to Alan Leo, signifies ‘any religious feeling in which the emotions 
play a prominent part." Thorburn also stressed the importance of the element of 
air in Jung’s horoscope, as both Saturn and Jupiter are placed in signs belonging 
to this element, the former in Aquarius and the latter in Libra. Synthesising these 
various factors, Thorburn informed Jung that the benign aspect between these two 
planets ‘is very strong evidence of life-work steadily pursued on behalf of mankind 
and in an unquestionable ethical and religious orientation’.'™ 

One sphere in which the airy nature of Aquarius is suggested in relation to Phi- 
lemon is the association Jung made with Philemon’s ‘superior insight’. Although 
Neoplatonic authors equated Saturn in any zodiacal sign with the ‘higher faculties’, 
Philemon is unquestionably a daimon of the mind, imparting an entire cosmology, 
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philosophy, and moral and ethical framework to Jung during the course of Liber 
Novus. All of the Saturnine figures in Liber Novus display an acute intellect, although 
the Old Scholar, the Anchorite, the Librarian, and the Professor do not always uti- 
lise it in constructive ways. A more obvious link between Philemon and the Aquar- 
ian qualities of Jung’s Saturn is the image of the young man dressed in black, green, 
and white, discussed earlier, who first appears in Liber Novus pouring out the ‘holy’ 
water of the ‘four streams of Aquarius’ to nourish the plants growing from the body 
of the earthly dragon below. 

This figure is iuvenis rather than senex, and seems to be, as subsequent images sug- 
gest, a humanised representation of Phanes, Jung’s Orphic god of the new Aquarian 
Aion. The temple in the heavens to the left of the figure in the painting is the same 
domed structure as Philemon’s temple, although it is white rather than gold. The 
‘four streams of Aquarius’ emanate from the jewel-like Philosophers’ Stone in the 
preceding painting, and the stone, as Jung indicated, was ‘brought’ by Philemon and 
is portrayed in the old magician’s hands. Describing Philemon in one of the Black 
Books, Jung related him directly to the ‘four streams’: 


The daimons become reconciled in the one who has found himself, who is 
the source of all four streams, of the source-bearing earth. From his summit 
waters flow in all four directions. He is the sea that bears the sun; he is the 
mountain that carries the sun; he is the father of all four great streams; he is 
the cross that binds the four great daimons. 


Jung further underlined the theme of the celestial water-bearer when he said 
of Philemon: “You pour out living water, from which the flowers of your garden 
bloom, a starry water, a dew of the night." Philemon ‘predicts’ the advent of 
Phanes to Jung, thus playing the role of John the Baptist announcing the advent 
of a new and transformed Jesus. But Philemon also declares that he himself will 


17 The old magician, it seems, is not only the embodiment of 


become Phanes. 
Jung’s personal daimon, but is also the Saturnian form of the youthful god of the 
incoming Aquarian Aion, who is, as Shamdasani points out, ‘Jung’s God’.'** This 
chain of associations, which emerged in the Black Books from 1916 onward, strongly 
suggests Jung’s belief that his own individual destiny, and his contribution to the 
understanding of human psychology, were inextricably bound up with the great 
shift in collective consciousness symbolised by the changing of the astrological 
Aions, for which Phanes represented the new collective god-image, and for which 
Philemon was Jung’s personal inner avatar. 


Philemon the magician 
Before Philemon makes his appearance in Liber Novus, Jung remarks that the 


ancients ‘devised magic to compel fate’, and then declares: 


We need it [magic] to determine inner fate and to find the way that we 
are unable to conceive. For a long time I considered what type of magic 
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this would have to be. And in the end I found nothing. Whoever cannot 
find it within himself should become an apprentice, and so I took myself 


off to a far country where a great magician lived, of whose reputation I had 
heard." 


Jung’ persistent rendering of the name PIAHMON in Greek is unlikely to be 
either arbitrary or a mere affectation. He did the same with Phanes (BANHY);'”” 
and on the stone at Bollingen inscribed to Telesphoros (TEAEZ®OPOZX) — a fig- 
ure related to Philemon/Phanes — the name is likewise rendered in Greek.'' In 
Liber Novus, ostensibly a private diary that was not, at least initially, ever intended 
for public consumption, it seems that Jung was prepared to follow Iamblichus’ 
instruction that a daimon or deity should be addressed in its own language, however 
incomprehensible: 


The symbolic character of divine similitude, which is intellectual and divine, 
has to be assumed in the names [of the gods] .. . For this reason we must 
understand that our communication with the gods should be in an appro- 
priate tongue ... For the names do not exactly preserve the same meaning 
when they are translated ... Even if one were to translate them, this would 


not preserve their same power. "*? 


As a Saturnian figure related to the other solitaries in Liber Novus, Philemon’s 
most obvious association among the Major Arcana of the Tarot — despite the fact 
that in Liber Novus, as in Ovid’s myth, he has a wife — might be assumed to be 
The Hermit. Although briefly mentioned, Baucis never makes an appearance in 
Liber Novus. It is possible that Jung’s image of Philemon was, in part, influenced by 
Waite’s design and interpretation of the Tarot card. Jung’s own terse summary of 
the meaning of the card, according to Hanni Binder, was ‘wisdom symbolized by 
the lamp .. . introversion’.'** Waite did not include in his image sunthemata such 
as the date palms, the serpent, the domed temple, and the glowing stone in Phile- 
mon’s hands; his symbolic references were almost invariably related to Rosicrucian 
and Masonic themes. But his Tarot image nevertheless presents the classic portrait 
of a wise senex holding the traditional magical staff and the lamp of illumination. 
The Hermit, according to Waite, ‘blends the idea of the Ancient of Days with the 
Light of the World’. In philosophical language he is therefore ‘the Sage’ or tzaddik, 
and, despite Waite’s strident antipathy to any form of what he understood as ‘black’ 
magic, he reluctantly conceded: 


It is said also that his [the Hermit’s] lantern contains the light of occult sci- 


ence and that his staff is a magic wand.“ 


Philemon is not merely a reclusive old man. He is a magician, and Waite’s 
illustration of the Tarot card of The Magician, the first numbered card of the 
Major Arcana, may also be relevant to Jung’s portrayal of Philemon. The symbolism 
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in Waite’s figure, whose youthful countenance is more Mercurial than Saturnine, 
accords with a number of Jung’s references to Philemon. 


About his waist is a serpent-cincture, the serpent appearing to devour its own 
tail... In the Magician’s right hand is a wand raised toward heaven .. . This 
card signifies the divine motive in man, reflecting God ... It is also the unity 
of individual being on all planes, and in a very high sense it is thought.'* 


All four astrological elements in the form of the Tarot suits are present in this 
image — the wand (fire), the pentacle (earth), the cup (water), and the sword (air) — 
and the manner in which the Magician points upward with one hand and down- 
ward with the other appears to be a pictorial representation of the ancient axiom 


’ 146 The various references 


attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, ‘As above, so below’. 
in Waite’s description closely mirror several attributes Jung associated with Phile- 
mon: the serpent, the magic wand, the ‘divine motive in man’, higher ‘thought’, and 
the ‘unity of individual being’ encapsulated in Jung’s idea of the Self. The serpent- 
cincture also echoes the serpent lying at Philemon’s feet in Jung’s painting, as well 
as late antique sculptures of the Mithraic god Aion and the Roman bas-relief of 


the Orphic god Phanes that Jung reproduced in Symbols of Transformation. And 


THE MAGICIAN 


FIGURE 5.5 Waite’s Tarot card of The Magician 
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Waite’s pictorial reference to the ancient axiom of the so-called Emerald Tablet of 
Hermes Trismegistus is reflected in Philemon’s possession of the Hermetica, locked 
away in his cupboard. Waite also emphasised the ‘garden flowers’ at the bottom of 
the card, intended ‘to shew the culture of aspiration’; these flowers seem to find 
an echo in Philemon’s conscientious cultivation of his own garden, as well as in 
the Kabeiroi-flowers that spring from the green dragon in Jung’s painting of the 
‘Caster of Holy Water’. Waite designed two Tarot cards with a direct relationship 
to magic: the Hermit and the Magician. He presented the old Hermit as a Satur- 
nian figure, but his Magician is unmistakably the youthful Hermes-Mercury, who 
controls the four ‘elements of natural life’. Philemon likewise ‘binds the four great 
daimons’ of the elements. Waite’s design for the Magician evidently presented 
themes that Jung found highly relevant for the Mercurial dimension of his own 
Saturnian magician. 

The astrological Saturn has been associated with magic for two millennia. In the 
Orphic doctrines that inspired Plato and the Neoplatonists of late antiquity and 
the Renaissance, this planetary god was regarded as a seer (tpopavtic).'*” Although 
Philemon first appears in Liber Novus as a feeble old man, tranquilly pottering 
among his beds of tulips, he is also a powerful magus. Even his garden reflects the 
alchemical magic of the planetary daimon: as Jung himself noted, ‘In alchemy, Sat- 
urn is the gardener, while the black earth and prima materia is lead’. The Arab 
astrologer and Islamic philosopher Abu Ma’shar, writing at the end of the eighth 
century CE, declared that the planet Saturn presides over magic; so too did the 
tenth-century Arab astrologer and astronomer Al-Qabisi (Alcabitius), who stated 


that Saturn is the lord of magicians.'”” 


Marsilio Ficino’s description of Saturn, cited 
at the beginning of Chapter 4, combines peaceful agriculture with magic, solitude, 


and ‘esoteric theology’, and displays numerous resonances with Jung’s Philemon. 


By withdrawal from earthly things, by leisure, solitude, constancy, esoteric 
theology and philosophy, by superstition, magic, agriculture, and grief, we 


come under the influence of Saturn. ° 


Jung, speaking of that magical power to bring things forth from the ‘black earth’ of 
the psyche, says of Philemon: 


You are wise, Oh PIAHMON, you do not give. You want your garden to 
bloom, and for everything to grow from within itself." 


According to Ficino, if a magician wishes to create a magical talisman for long 
life, he or she should choose the hour of Saturn to engrave on a sapphire a picture of 
an old man with his head covered.'*? The word ‘sapphire’ (Greek sappheiros) comes 
from the Sanskrit sanipriya, meaning ‘dear to Saturn’, the planet associated with this 
precious stone in Vedic astrology.'*’ It is an interesting coincidence that Ficino, 
who considered himself a melancholic as well as an astrologer-magician, and whom 
Jung cited regularly in the Collected Works, attributed his melancholy and need for 
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solitude to the fact that Saturn, at the moment of his birth, was rising close to the 
Ascendant in Aquarius — the same placement that is found in Jung’s natal horo- 
scope.'* Saturn, for Ficino as for Jung, was the oikodespotes, the Master of the House. 

Among the gifts of Saturn to the ‘melancholic’ (or, as Jung might have understood 
it, the ‘introverted thinking’) temperament of his children are the ‘numbering and 
measuring studies’ — mathematics, astronomy, astrology, Kabbalistic numerology — 
cultivated as ‘the highest kind of learning which brought man nearest to the 
divine’. Saturn endows those whom he rules with ‘an exceptional propensity 
toward metaphysical contemplation’.'*° Melancholy also serves to help the soul 
separate from the body, bestowing the gifts of clairvoyance and prophecy.” Accord- 
ing to Agrippa, the melancholic individual ruled by Saturn is by nature a prophet, 
because his soul 


becomes a receptacle of divine spirits, and learns of them the secrets of divine 
things ...It foretells things which are appointed by God’s special predestina- 
tion, as future prodigies, or miracles, the prophet to come, the changing of 
the Law.'°** 


Alan Leo, echoing these earlier sources, referred to this planet as ‘the god of 
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Contemplation, Regeneration and Perfection’, and asserted that Saturn is 


the great Bridge ...the bridge of self-consciousness leading first from simple 
consciousness to self-consciousness, and then from self-consciousness to the 


threshold of super, or cosmic consciousness.'°° 


Although Leo did not use the word ‘magic’ — which was as unwelcome in many 
early twentieth-century Theosophical circles as it is today in many psychologi- 
cal circles — it is implied in the idea that Saturn facilitates the leap from ordinary 
human awareness to ‘cosmic consciousness’ or, in Iamblichus’ terms, the direct com- 
munion with the gods that can be achieved only through theurgy. 

When Jung wrote his two essays on synchronicity, he discussed the idea of magic 
in relation to synchronistic phenomena. These essays were based on the astrologi- 
cal experiment he conducted with the assistance of the astrologer and analytical 
psychologist Liliane Frey-Rohn.'*' Jung also engaged in a lengthy correspondence 
about the idea of synchronicity with the Swiss physicist Professor Markus Fierz, 
attempting to persuade this entrenched rationalist that ‘divinatory events actually 
produce synchronistic phenomena ... These seem to me most clearly discernible in 
astrology’.'® Jung’s papers on synchronicity are now frequently cited by astrologers 
to provide sceptics like Fierz with a rational explanation of how astrology works. 
The papers are unquestionably important in terms of Jung’s efforts to make sense 
of astrology within an acceptable scientific and linguistic framework. But they are 
edited and published works that present the workings of ‘mantic procedures’ such 
as astrology, alchemy, and Tarot to a rationally minded public predisposed against 
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anything that appears to trail clouds of mysticism behind it.'° These papers do not 
reveal what Jung really felt about his astrological work, or what it meant to him 
during the period he worked on Liber Novus. Citing the usual suspects — Zosimos, 
Paracelsus, Agrippa — Jung referred to ‘the theory of correspondentia’ and the ‘classi- 
cal idea of the sympathy of all things’ as forerunners of his own idea of synchronicity, 
underlining his belief that astrology ‘works’ on the same basis as other mantic arts.’ 
An innate sumpatheia exists between a planetary god as an image of a particular 
quality of time, and a particular dynamism within the human unconscious psyche, 
because they share an underlying archetypal principle. 


Synchronicity therefore consists of two factors: a) An unconscious image 
comes into consciousness either directly (i.e. literally) or indirectly (symbol- 
ized or suggested) in the form of a dream, idea, or premonition. b) An objec- 
tive situation coincides with this content.'® 


Synchronicity, as the basis for the workings of astrology, needs to be viewed, 
according to Jung, ‘partly as a universal factor existing from all eternity, and partly as 
the sum of countless individual acts of creation occurring in time’.'®° The deliber- 
ate practice of magic, in turn, is an effort to make conscious use of the sumpatheia 
between apparently disparate objects, events, and psychic states through the symbols 
or sunthemata that unify them. Magic, like astrology, is thus a partnership between 
an ‘individual act of creation’ and those ‘universal factors existing from all eternity’ 
which Jung understood as the archetypes. The individual act of creation, in turn, 
relies on a particular kind of emotional receptivity, resulting in events that are both 
synchronistic and magical. 

Referring to Goethe’s belief that synchronistic events arise from a ‘magical fac- 
ulty of the soul’ and are triggered by unexpressed emotions and passions, Jung 
observed: ‘Synchronistic (“magical”) happenings are regarded as being dependent 
on affects’.'*’ They are also dependent on the right astrological moment.'® Astro- 
logical ‘timing’, like magic, works because there is sympathy between kairos — the 
‘right moment’ — and the unconscious emotional state of the individual, who, as 
Jung insisted, knows innately the qualitative nature of a particular moment in time, 
and whose unconscious psyche at that moment reflects these qualities. Jung’s vari- 
ous observations on the unconscious activation of synchronistic events echo Phi- 
lemon’s statement that magic ‘will never be lost to humanity, since magic is reborn 
with each and every one of us’.'® Magic is not limited to those who practice rituals; 
it is inherent in the unconscious itself. It is highly likely that Jung engaged in the 
theurgic use of astrology to invoke Philemon, once he had made the connection 
between the initial visionary figure and the planetary potency that most resembled 
it. As he stated in Liber Novus, 


We need magic to be able to receive or invoke the messenger and the com- 


munication of the incomprehensible. ° 
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Whatever technical approaches Jung adopted for his invocation, this theurgic appli- 
cation of astrology is itself an aspect of the knowledge possessed by the old magi- 
cian and the ancient wisdom he personifies. 

Not surprisingly, Jung’s T, after his encounter with the old magician, states that 
he ‘learned magic from OD[AHMON’.'”' Jung’s understanding of the term ‘magic’, as 
we have seen, rests on the idea of sumpatheia working through the unconscious and 
its meaningful intervention in conscious life. The initial dialogue between Jung and 
Philemon concerns the nature of magic, which Philemon ultimately defines as ‘every- 
thing that eludes comprehension’ .'”* What Jung learns about magic from Philemon is 
encapsulated in a realisation that is entirely Mercurial in its provocative circuitousness: 


It is an error to believe that there are magical practices that one can learn. 
One cannot understand magic. One can only understand what accords with 
reason. Magic accords with unreason, which one cannot understand . . . 
Magical understanding is what one calls noncomprehension. Everything that 
works magically is incomprehensible, and the incomprehensible often works 
magically ... The practice of magic consists in making what is not under- 


stood understandable in an incomprehensible manner.'” 


Earlier in Liber Novus, during a dialogue with his Soul about magic, Jung is given 
a magical black rod formed like a serpent, reminiscent of the rod which Moses and 
Aaron used to defeat Pharoah’s magicians." 


It is cold and heavy, like iron. The pearl eyes of the serpent look at me blindly 
and dazzlingly. What do you want, mysterious gift? ... Are you time and fate? 
The essence of nature, hard and eternally inconsolable, yet the sum of all crea- 
tive force? Primordial magic words seem to emanate from you, mysterious 


effects weave around you, and what powerful arts slumber in you?’ 


Iron, as we have seen, is the metal of Mars; pearls, drawn from the depths of the sea, 
traditionally belong to the Moon. Jung associated both planetary symbols with the 
world of the unconscious, which exhibits a ‘magical faculty of the soul’.'” Phile- 
mon likewise has a magic rod, but it is hidden in his cupboard along with the Her- 
metica and Moses, leading Jung to assume that Philemon has retired from full-time 
magical practice and is now content to murmur ‘a few magical spells for the well- 
being of bewitched cattle’.'”” However, it slowly becomes apparent that Philemon 
no longer needs these material aids because he is himself an embodiment of magic. 


Planets and processes 


Philemon, in his appearance, his nature, and his words, draws together the threads 
of a number of ancient disciplines, cosmologies, symbolic systems, and religious 
formulations, allowing Jung to build a fragile but workable bridge between the 
conflicting ‘pagan’ and Christian dimensions of his own complex world-view. It is 
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unlikely that Jung meant Philemon to be reducible to a single astrological symbol, 
nor can the old magician be ‘explained’ through astrology alone. He probably can- 
not be ‘explained’ at all, in any strictly rational sense. Nor is it possible to know with 
any certainty just how Jung understood the workings of his ruling planet, other 
than what is suggested by his comment to the American writer Upton Sinclair, 
made in 1955: 


The ruler of my birth, old Saturnus, slowed down my maturation process to 
such an extent that I became aware of my own ideas only at the beginning of 
the second half of life, i.e. exactly with 36 years.'” 


“Thirty-six years’ from his birth refers to 1911-1912, when Jung began his stud- 
ies in astrology and its late antique philosophical, mythic, and theurgic framework, 
initiated the parting of the ways with Freud, and entered that period of psychic 
suffering that is sometimes viewed as a time of mental ‘breakdown’. From Jung’s 
perspective, the oikodespotes, acting, as personal daimons tend to do, as the orchestra- 
tor of the individual’s destiny, evidently held Jung’s ultimate path in check until it 
was ready to be revealed at the optimum moment, through the breaking down of 
rigid conscious structures and the emergence of a new creative vision. Although 
Jung enlisted a number of astrologers to explain his birth chart to him, he did not 
provide a written interpretation of his own horoscope or, if he did produce one, 
it has not yet come to light. But the role Philemon plays in Liber Novus suggests 
that Jung understood his planetary ruler, Saturn, as a mythic potency, an archetypal 
dominant representing both a facet of the collective psyche and a dimension of his 
own personality: the voice of the Self as it expressed itself through the unique path 
of his daimon and his individuation process. 

Philemon provided Jung with his wisdom, his insight, his understanding of the 
workings of the psyche, and, ultimately, his cosmology, translated into psychologi- 
cal terms. Philemon also appears to have provided the foundation for the idea of 
synchronicity, which Jung coupled with the workings of magic. Philemon as a Sat- 
urnian figure is the mouthpiece for, and orchestrator of, all the other planetary 
potencies; he is a process unfolding as personal fate. As the archetype of the “Wise 
Old Man’, he is universal in the sense that everyone, and not just Jung, is born with 
Saturn somewhere in the natal horoscope. But Philemon was especially important 
to Jung because he seems to personify Jung’s ‘Master of the House’, the particular 
daimon standing behind his own soul-journey. Philemon appeared as an inner ‘guru’ 
or transpersonal guide, a ‘mana personality’ who spoke directly to Jung about his role 
and his destiny, and a repository for the entire unfoldment of human psychological 
history — or what Blavatsky called the akasha or ‘memory of nature’ — made available 
first through a dream, and then through Jung’s deliberate invocation of him. 

The approach to astrology suggested by the figure of Philemon was unique to 
Jung at the time, although it seems that Zosimos, Iamblichus, Plotinus, Proclus, 
the authors of the Greek Magical Papyri, and medieval and early modern magi 
such as Ficino, Paracelsus, and Agrippa, had got there before him and provided 
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comprehensible precedents. Although Jung was entirely capable of articulating a 
classical Ptolemaic description of the characterological attributes of zodiacal signs 
and planets, during the time he worked on the second layer of Liber Novus he 
not only used astrological symbols as a hermeneutic device; he also seems to have 
developed a form of astral magic or, more correctly, astral theurgy, which involved 
a deliberate use of the imaginal faculty to enter and participate in the world of the 
planetary daimons, which he understood as psychological potencies. This is pre- 
cisely the goal of Iamblichus’ theurgy, and the fully developed Philemon is perhaps 
the most potent result of Jung’s efforts. During a period when much of his life was 
chaotic, painful, and distressing, this figure appears to have provided Jung with the 
connecting thread of meaning that made sense of what he was experiencing, and 
inspired him to formulate a psychology rooted as much in astrological symbolism 
as in the myths he believed were based on it. 

Jung never wrote a work on astrological interpretation, and it is easy enough 
to see why. The reluctance with which he allowed others to glimpse the depth of 
his astrological interests would alone have precluded it. And even if he had been 
so inclined, he could not have reduced the nature of his perceptions and experi- 
ences to a list of ‘cookbook’ delineations like those provided by the astrologers of 
his time. No textbook description of the nature and function of the ‘ruling planet’ 
can approach the depth, complexity, subtlety, and extraordinary potency of what 
Jung created in Philemon — or, viewed from another perspective, what Philemon 
created in Jung. 
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Liber iuratus, Royal MS 17 A XLII, ff. 68v—69, British Library, reproduced in Sophie Page, Magic in 
Medieval Manuscripts (London: British Library, 2004), p. 46. 
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Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 36, © 2007 Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, Zürich, used by 
permission of W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


PLATE 4 Salome, Elijah, the black serpent, and, on the left, Jung’s ‘T 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, fol. vi, © 2007 Foundation of the Work of C. G. Jung, used by permission 
of W.W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
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Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 155, © 2007 Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, used by permission 
of W.W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


PLATE6 The castle in the forest under the crescent Moon 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 5, © 2007 Foundation of the Work of C. G. Jung, used by permission of 
W.W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


PLATE 7 Atmavictu 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 122, © 2007 Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, used by permission 
of W.W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


PLATE8 Jung’s ‘Caster of Holy Water’ 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 123, © 2007 Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, used by permission 
of W.W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


PLATE9 Philemon 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 154, © Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, Zürich, used by permis- 
sion of W. W. Norton & Co. 


PLATE 10 Mandala portraying the Wise Old Man (top) and Mercurius (bottom) 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 105, © Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, Zürich, used by permis- 
sion of W. W. Norton & Co. 
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Phanes receiving fire from the Sun 


PLATE 11 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 125, © 2007 Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, used by permission 


of W. W. Norton & Co. 


Syftema munditotine, 


PLATE 12 Jung’s Systema Munditotius in its final form 


Image in Jung, Liber Novus, p. 364, © 2007 Foundation of the Works of C. G. Jung, Zürich, used by 
permission of W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
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This Chronos unaging, of immortal resource, begot 

Aither and a great Chasm, vast this way and that, no limit below it, no base, no 

place to settle... 

Then great Chronos fashioned from divine Aither a bright white egg.' 
—Orphic Rhapsodies 


He [Phanes] is foresight. He is the end of fear. He is the sprouting seed, the open- 
ing bud ... He is the spring and the desert. He is the safe haven and the stormy 
night. He is the certainty in desperation. He is the solid in dissolution. He is the 
liberation from imprisonment. He is counsel and strength in advancement. He 
is the friend of man, the light emanating from man, the bright glow that man 
beholds on his path. 

—C.G. Jung 


The divine child 


In 1919, Jung painted a childlike figure whose body is composed of spherical 
shapes, wearing a harlequin costume patterned in black and white against a gold 
ground. Above the image, Jung wrote: 


This is the image of the divine child. It means the completion of a long path. 
Just as the image was finished in April 1919, and work on the next image 
had already begun, the one who brought the © [Sun] came, as PIAHMON 
[Philemon] had predicted to me. I called him ®ANH® [Phanes] because he 
is the newly appearing God.’ 


Phanes is the great primal androgynous deity of Orphic cosmogonic myth,” iden- 
tified by Aristophanes as identical with Eros,° whom Plato called ‘unbegotten’ 
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FIGURE 6.1 Phanes, the ‘newly appearing God™ 


and the oldest of gods.’ In Jung’s Black Book 7, Phanes recites a long poetic mono- 
logue about his own attributes and powers, but he does not make an appearance 
in Liber Novus as a character with whom Jung engages in dialogue.’ Instead, he 
is the divinity toward whom the entire movement of Liber Novus is directed: the 
“Way of What Is to Come’. Abraxas, whose name, interestingly, is not written in 
Greek in Liber Novus, is his personification within the fabric of the corruptible 
physical world. Although Jung remarked in Black Book 6 that Phanes was the 
messenger of Abraxas,” it is clear from many references in Liber Novus that Jung 
ultimately viewed Abraxas as the embodiment of Phanes in the corporeal realm, 
generating the life-cycles of all living things. 

In Orphic literature, Phanes has a number of solar attributes, and there are direct 
parallels between this deity and the giant Izdubar. They share not only typical solar 
motifs, but also the theme of emergence from the cosmic egg. After his healing, 
Izdubar rises from an egg, surrounded by flames and transformed into the Sun- 
god. Phanes, the ‘shining one’, likewise emerges from an egg in Orphic texts and 
iconography, surrounded by flames. Before his encounter with Izdubar, Jung had 
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already written a good deal in Liber Novus about the “divine child’ as an image of 
both the solar source of life and the nascent form of the Self, declaring:‘My God is 
a child’.!° Once this mysterious centre of being intrudes on individual conscious- 
ness, it is remorseless in its daimonic purpose: 


The primordial force is the radiance of the sun ... But if the soul dips into 
radiance she becomes as remorseless as the God himself, since the life of the 
divine child, which you have eaten, will feel like glowing coals in you. It will 
burn inside you like a terrible, inextinguishable fire ... From this you will 
understand that your God is alive and that your soul has begun wandering 
on remorseless paths. You feel that the fire of the sun has erupted in you." 


The divine child ‘which you have eaten’ refers to Phanes, who is eaten twice in 
the Orphic cosmogony: first by his grandson Zeus, who swallows him in order to 
absorb the life-creating power of his progenitor, and then, a second time, when 
Phanes has been reborn as Phanes-Dionysus and is torn to pieces and devoured by 
the earth-bound Titans. From the ashes of the Titans, whom Zeus destroys with a 
lightning-bolt, rise human beings: earthy, greedy, and savage like their Titanic pro- 
genitors, but containing within them a tiny spark of the primal deity of light and 
revelation," which, for Jung, burned inside ‘like a terrible inextinguishable fire’. 
The cosmic egg is given different antecedents in various renderings of the Phanes 
myth. Sometimes the egg is described as the progeny of Chaos and Night, but the 
Neoplatonists insisted that Chronos (Time), imaged as a winged serpent and later 
elided with the planetary Kronos-Saturn,'* had engendered the world-egg:"* 


Chronos . . . generated a huge egg, which, being filled full, by the force of 
its engenderer was broken in two from friction. Its crown became Ouranos 
[Heaven], and what had sunk downwards, Gaia [Earth]. There also came 
forth an incorporeal god [Phanes].'° 


The Greek name Phanes is derived from the verb phaino (‘to show’ or ‘to reveal’). 
It has given the English language words such as ‘theophany’ (the visible appearance 
of a god), ‘epiphany’ (a sudden appearance or revelation), ‘diaphanous’ (transparent), 
and ‘phenomenon’ (an object visible to human perception). Mead cited Clement 
of Alexandria’s exegesis of the name as ‘shining forth’ (avtov davevtoc) because, 
when Phanes emerges from the egg, ‘the universe shines forth from him, through 


the lustre of Fire, most glorious of elements’.'° 


ing one’,” and understood the Orphic god as a libido-symbol, a ‘creative impulse’ 


Jung referred to Phanes as the ‘shin- 


equivalent to Eros (an equation that had already been made, as Jung noted, by 
Hesiod and Plato):"* 


I am reminded here of the cosmogenic meaning of Eros in Plato and Hesiod, 
and also of the orphic figure of Phanes, the ‘shining one’, the first-created, the 
‘father of Eros’. Phanes has also orphically the significance of Priapus; he is a 
god of love, bisexual and similar to the Theban Dionysus Lysios.'” 
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In the Orphic Hymns, Phanes is called Erikepaios, a word that, according to 
mid-twentieth-century Orphic scholars, is ‘un-Greek’ and seems to have no agreed 
interpretation.” In more current views, the name may be derived from a com- 
posite word with the paradoxical meaning of ‘an adult male child’.*' Perhaps not 
coincidentally, the beautiful, youthful Phanes, as he was described by the Chris- 
tian heresiologist Hippolytus, can also appear as a grey-headed, winged old man: 
a precise description of Jung’s Philemon.” Jung encountered the name Erikepaios 
in Thomas Taylor’s translation of the Orphic Hymn to the god,” and used it as 
an epithet for Phanes in the cosmological painting he titled Systema Munditotius, 
produced in 1916, three years before he produced the painting of Phanes in Liber 
Novus.” In the legend for this painting, Jung used the astrological glyph for the 
Sun, rather than the word itself. In this extraordinary visual image, the androgynous 
figure is both child and adult, rounded as though composed of spheres (which, for 
Jung, connoted wholeness),” floating among golden clouds, and dressed in a striped 
costume similar to that of the Aquarian ‘Caster of Holy Water’, who bears a solar 
disc behind his head. 

Jung painted Phanes again, this time portraying his rotund form facing a crouch- 
ing tiger. Although the god’s image is identical with that in the earlier painting, his 
name has changed, and he is now called TEAEX®OPOX. Phanes-Telesphoros shares 
the painting with Atmavictu, who is portrayed as a huge multi-legged crocodile, its 
jaws open, either to swallow the solar disk above it or, more likely, having just given 
birth to it, as Saturn in alchemy gives birth to the solar gold. According to Alan Leo, 
the crocodile is ‘the pre-planetary form of Saturn’ and ‘the true Saturnian symbol for 
Capricorn’; this comment highlights the relationship between Jung’s Atmavictu 
and the alchemical stone that he conceals, and the polarity (and secret identity) 
between Saturn and the Sun, already suggested by the Saturnian Elijah with his 
Temple of the Sun, by the Saturnian Anchorite Ammonius and his longing for the 
light of the Sun, and by the crocodiles that adorn the painting of Izdubar the solar 
hero. To the crocodile-Atmavictu’s right in the Telesphoros painting, the figure of 
a young man kneels in homage, dressed in the harlequin garb of Phanes and with 
the same black hair in a rounded, quasi-Egyptian cut; but the white in this young 
man’s gown is replaced by Martial red. The legend under the youthful figure states, 
‘Iuvenis adiutor (‘a youthful supporter’). In contrast, the tiger crouches in a pose of 
genuflection before the diminutive form of Phanes-Telesphoros, the divine child. 
The colours Jung chose for this painting, and the differences in who is worshipping 
whom, seem to imply that the youth driven by Martial instinct will worship God 
as the crocodile-Atmavictu, while the instinctual world that Atmavictu rules in his 
tiger-shape will bow before the recognition of the divine child within. The name 
Telesphoros means ‘bringer of completion’. Beneath the tiger, Jung wrote: ‘Spiritus 
malus in hominibus quibusdam’: “The evil spirit in some men’. Even this ‘evil spirit’ 
will do homage to that which brings completion: Phanes, the god of the new Aion. 

Telesphoros is one of the dwarf Kabeiroi, sometimes associated in myth with 
the healer-god Asklepios as a daimon of healing and bringer of dreams.” Jung was 
intrigued by the Kabeiroi, who usually appear in ancient narratives as a group; he 
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FIGURE 6.2 Phanes-Telesphoros”’ 


associated them with the phallic aspect of the libido as the ‘visible expression of the 
creative strength incarnate in man’.” He seems to have perceived the diminutive 
size of the Kabeiroi as a representation of the microcosm of divinity within the 
instinctual realm. The Sun, on the other hand, represents the microcosm of divinity 
within the human soul.” On Jung’s carving of Phanes-Telesphoros at Bollingen, 
all seven planets are represented on and around him by their traditional glyphs: the 
dwarf-god, who is also both Phanes and Philemon, contains or orchestrates the 
entire planetary pantheon. He stands within a small circle that is quartered and, in 
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turn, enclosed within another, larger circle: the traditional astrological glyph for the 
Sun, which also provides the form of the Temple of the Sun that Jung described in 
Liber Novus during his encounter with the prophet Elijah. 


Phanes as cosmocrator 


Jung painted Phanes a third time, clearly portraying the Orphic primal deity as ‘the 
one who brought the Sun’ (see Plate 11). Seated in the sky on a floating cushion 
beneath the solar disc, Phanes wears the same striped garb, and the same bowl- 
shaped black hair, as does the figure of the “Caster of Holy Water’, with whom 
he seems to be closely related.*! But the jug that the water-bearer uses to pour his 
bounty onto the earth in the earlier image is now held over the head of Phanes as a 
receptacle for the solar life-force. The disc of the Sun is, as usual, quartered, to desig- 
nate its equinoxes and solstices at the four cardinal points, the ‘turnings’ of its yearly 
cycle. Jung left no legend to help explicate this painting, but perhaps none is needed. 

Among his many sources for Orphic materials, Jung drew on the work of 
Mead’s friend and colleague, the art historian and biblical scholar Robert Eisler, 
whom Mead had recommended in a letter he wrote to Jung in 1919. In 1910, 
Eisler had published a two-volume work in German titled Weltenmantel und Him- 
melszelt, in which a photograph was included of a Roman bas-relief of Phanes from 
the second century cE.” Eisler argued that this figure was not the Mithraic Aion, as 
Franz Cumont had suggested four years earlier, but was in fact the Orphic Phanes.™ 
Jung reproduced the image in Symbols of Transformation, titled it ‘Phanes in the egg’, 
and referred to it as an ‘Orphic relief’. The identification of it as Orphic rather than 
Mithraic is based on Eisler’s argument.” 

In the bas-relief, Phanes is shown emerging from a cosmic egg filled with flames, 
like the egg from which Izdubar rises after his deification. Phanes is winged and 
surrounded by the ring of the zodiac, and bears the heads of a bull (Taurus), a 
lion (Leo), a ram (Aries), and a goat (Capricorn) on his body. He is encircled by 
a serpent, as are the Mithraic images of Aion, Waite’s figure of The Magician, the 
sculpture of Atmavictu in Jung’s garden, and Jung himself in Liber Novus during his 
‘crucifixion’.*” But unlike the Mithraic Aion or Jung’s Leontocephalus, the figure in 
the bas-relief bears the head of a beautiful youth rather than a lion. Phanes’ feet are 
cloven like those of a goat, suggesting Pan, the god of primal nature, who is mirrored 
in the goat-face of Jung’ painting of Atmavictu.** He bears a rayed solar crown on 
his head, like the solar crown in Jung’s painting of Izdubar and the solar halo of 
Philemon; the horns of a lunar crescent rise behind the god’s shoulders, echoing 
the lunar crescent in Jung’s painting of the Anima. In his left hand Phanes holds a 
staff whose unknown length extends beyond the bas-relief, interpreted by David 
Ulansey as the cosmic pole around which the stars and planets circle.” In this late 
antique representation, Phanes appears as a coniunctio of Sun and Moon, male and 
female, day and night, light and darkness, heaven and earth. He is also cosmocrator 
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FIGURE 6.3 The Orphic primal god Phanes* 


of the solar cycle through the zodiacal round, and is thus the ‘central spiritual Sun’ 
as the noetic life-force. 

According to Proclus, Phanes ‘the Father’ was the creator of the astrologi- 
cal cosmos, generating the constellations, the planets, the Moon, and the Sun, 
and appointing the Sun as a ‘guardian’ to have ‘lordship over all.“ Jung linked 
Phanes — also known as Protogonos, the ‘firstborn’*! — with the Saturnian Phile- 
mon, as well as with the astrological symbol of the Sun, and viewed this androg- 
ynous, all-encompassing cosmic principle as the symbol of a new God-image 
arising in the collective psyche, for which Philemon, the winged senex, was his 
own personal embodiment. Phanes in Orphic literature was never a planetary 
deity, although in late antiquity he came to be associated with the ‘intelligible’ 
or spiritual Sun, as distinct from the physical Sun in the heavens.“ According to 
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the late antique Greek epic poet Nonnus, Phanes, because he created everything, 
could also foresee everything, and engraved on a set of sacred tablets those great 
events he had ‘ordained’ for the world according to ‘the house [zodiacal constel- 
lation] proper for each’.¥ 

Although he is not strictly a planetary daimon, Phanes stands at the centre of 
an astrological cosmology, reflected in the writings of the Neoplatonists and in the 
zodiacal band surrounding his figure in the Modena bas-relief. That Jung associated 
all the planetary gods with Phanes is evident both in his diagram of the Systema 
Munditotius, discussed in the next chapter, and in his equation of Phanes with Teles- 
phoros, who is surrounded on the Bollingen stone by the glyphs of the seven plan- 
ets. Jung’s identification of Phanes with Aquarius the water-bearer in the paintings 
in Liber Novus points to a specific zodiacal association. But the iconography and 
attributes of Aquarius, in Jung’s view, provide the imaginal form in which humans 
will envisage the life-force only in the incoming new astrological Aion. In other 
Aions, this life-force was evidently envisaged in other forms, each appropriate to 
the symbolism of the zodiacal constellation of the particular Aion: the fertility of 
the earth-goddess in Taurus, the rule of the patriarchs and heroes in Aries, and the 
sacrificial messiah in Pisces. 

Just as Izdubar rises transformed out of the fiery cosmic egg in Liber Novus, so 
too does Phanes in the Orphic ‘Hymn to Protogonos’: 


O Mighty first-begotten, hear my pray’, 

Twofold, egg-born, and wand’ring thro’ the air; 
Bull-roarer, glorying in thy golden wings, 

From whom the race of Gods and mortal springs. 
Ericapaeus, celebrated pow’, 

Ineffable, occult, all-shining flow'r. 

*Tis thine from darksome mists to purge the sight, 
All-spreading, splendour, pure and holy light.** 


In 1917, Jung, through the ‘voice’ of Philemon, wrote his own hymn to Phanes, 
recorded in Black Book 7. While it is more intensely personal than the Orphic 
‘Hymn to Protogonos’, it was clearly inspired by some of the Hymn’s motifs, which 
Jung read in Thomas Taylor’s English translation. A particular characteristic that 
marks all the Orphic Hymns — strings of nouns or epithets used as a form of invoca- 
tion of the deity — is repeated precisely in Jung’s own hymn.” 


Phanes is the god who rises agleam from the waters. 
Phanes is the smile of dawn. 

Phanes is the resplendent day. 

He is the immortal present ... 

He is the light that illuminates every darkness. 

He is the eternal day. 
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He is the silver light of the moon. 
He is the flickering stars. 
He is the shooting star that flashes and falls and lapses.*° 


Jung’s hymn continues for many lines, and is followed by another, similar invo- 
cation to Phanes, written in 1918.” Jung created his own liturgy for the god, but 
his familiarity with the Orphic Hymn appears in his description of Phanes as ‘the 
light that illuminates every darkness’, echoing the Hymn’s declaration that it is the 
work of Phanes ‘to purge the sight from dark mists’.** Jung referred to Phanes as a 
‘golden bird’, echoing the Hymn’s reference to Phanes’ ‘golden wings’. Jung was 
also familiar with the equation of Phanes with Eros presented by Blavatsky, who 
declared that Phanes, the ‘revealed’ god who is the first-born primal light, is also 
symbolised by the serpent as a symbol of the ‘hidden, or unrevealed deity’ from 
which he emerged: Kronos-Saturn.” Blavatsky herself, like Jung, relied on Taylor 
for her translations of the Orphic texts, declaring that he was ‘one of the very few 
commentators on old Greek and Latin authors, who have given their just dues to 
the ancients for their mental development’.”! 


Phanes and Abraxas 


Jung related Phanes to the invisible source of life: a symbol of the libido or life-force, 
which is also the world-soul and the union of all opposites. While Philemon seems 
to represent the ‘spark’ of this divinity in the guise of Jung’s own individual daimon, 
Phanes is the universal creative force, portrayed in Liber Novus, like Waite’s Tarot 
card of The Sun, as a divine child. This god is mirrored by another god in whom 
Jung was deeply interested, especially in the latter part of Liber Novus: the so-called 
Gnostic deity Abraxas. On late antique gemstone amulets, the name Abraxas usually 
connotes solar power, but it seems to symbolise the solar life-force as it manifests in 
the world rather than in the heavens. The image most often associated with this god 
on magical amulets is that of a snake-legged being (anguipede) with a cock’s head, 
dressed in the garb of a charioteer and holding a whip.” But this figure may be 
accompanied by names other than Abraxas, such as IAO, the Greek rendition of the 
Hebrew YHVH; and the word Abraxas is often coupled on the amulets with other 
images, such as Chnoumis, who, like Abraxas, is often portrayed in serpentine form.” 

In Part Three of Liber Novus, Philemon instructs the dead on the nature of Abraxas: 


Fullness and emptiness, generation and destruction, are what distinguish God 
and the devil. Effectiveness is common to both .. . Effectiveness, therefore, 
stands above both, and is a God above God, since it unites fullness and empti- 
ness through its effectuality. This is a God you knew nothing about, because 
mankind forgot him. We call him by his nnme ABRAXAS ... To distinguish 
him from God, we call God HELIOS or sun. Abraxas is effect ... He is force, 
duration, change.™ 
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Whereas Phanes is eternal and exists before time, Jung referred to Abraxas as a 
‘time-god’, reflected in the numerological significance of the name as the 365-day 
solar cycle. Abraxas is ‘life and death’ because he is ‘the life of vegetation in the 
course of one year, the spring and the autumn, the summer and the winter, the yea 
and nay of nature’. He is solar like Phanes, but he is a ‘dark’ sun, like the sol niger 
of alchemy and of Liber Novus: the animating power in the world of nature and the 
instinctual force behind the physical life of human beings. The closest counterpart 
to Abraxas in terms of Jung’s philosophical sources is probably Nieztsche’s idea 


of Dionysus as the god of chaos, instinct, and the irrational.* 


Jung illustrated his 
perception of Abraxas by placing the god at the base or root of the mandala of the 
Systema Munditotius, portraying him as a black serpent and calling him “Dominus 
mundi’ (‘Lord of the World’), a title once given to medieval Holy Roman emper- 
ors, and ‘Vita’ (‘Life’).*” Abraxas also seems to be the earthly serpent-dragon whose 
body generates the seven flowers watered by the Aquarian water-bearer in Jung’s 
painting. 

In the third Sermon to the Dead in ‘Scrutinies’, Philemon delivers a hymn- 
like address to Abraxas, echoing Jung’s earlier hymn to Phanes and replicating 
once again the hieratic tone of the Orphic Hymns. In Philemon’s recital, ‘terrible 
Abraxas’ is called Priapos, a god of fertility whom Kerényi described as the son 
of Pan,” and who is equated with Phanes in the Orphic ‘Hymn to Protogonos’. 
Abraxas is also the ‘hermaphrodite of the earliest beginning’, which is equally a 
description of the primal, androgynous Phanes. But Abraxas, as a ‘created being’, 
does not possess the parthenogenic power of Phanes.” He is not so much a daimon 
as an image of the quality of power expressed by the daimon in the world. Perhaps 
this is why Jung, in Liber Novus, never rendered his name in the Greek alphabet. 
While Abraxas is ‘effectiveness’, this is only possible within the context of time and 
matter, and not in the timeless, eternal realm of the ‘shining one’. 

Abraxas bears a close affinity with the Saturnian Atmavictu, and both the crocodile- 
shape of Atmavictu and the tiger in Jung’s painting of Phanes-Telesphoros might 
also be understood as Abraxas. Philemon, in his third Sermon, declares: ‘In this 
world, man is Abraxas, the creator and destroyer of his own world’. If Phanes 
embodies the entire celestial chorus of planetary gods as archetypal potencies 
within the psyche, then Abraxas, as Phanes in the world of form, is likewise the 
entire celestial chorus, but in its earthly, instinctual expressions. As Jung stated, 
Abraxas ‘is the life of the earth’.°! In Jung’s view, the horoscope, and astrology in 
general, can evidently be understood at two levels: macrocosmic and microcosmic 
in the universal sense, and psychological and physical in the individual. For Jung, 
there was no essential contradiction between understanding the planets as universal 
archetypal patterns expressed within the psyche, and those same planets as specific 
significators of the individual's earthly character and circumstances. 

This duality of levels also reflects Jung’s perception of the dual nature of alchem- 
ical texts, which describe the divine planetary spirits and interpret their material 
embodiments as the planetary metals trapped in the earth, awaiting transforma- 
tion and release through the efforts of the individual alchemist. In the context of 
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astrology, it seems that Jung viewed Phanes as a symbol of the spiritual principle that 
animates all the planetary ‘gods’, and stands behind the drive toward individuation: 
in other words, the Self, which is not indicated by the time and space constrictions 
of the natal horoscope. Phanes is the power that unites the opposites, including 
planetary antimonies such as Mercury and Saturn, Sun and Saturn, and Sun and 
Moon. Abraxas, on the other hand, apparently reflects the biological and instinctual 
durée créatrice, as Henri Bergson put it, that animates the corporeal manifestations 
of the planetary ‘gods’. He is ‘terrible Abraxas’ because these manifestations are 
so often accompanied by suffering and conflict, experienced by the individual as 
‘bad fate’. Jung believed Abraxas to be a ‘Gnostic’ god who reflected the Gnostics’ 
deeply pessimistic view of Heimarmene. But ultimately Phanes and Abraxas, the 
twin gods of Liber Novus whom Jung placed at the apex and the root of his “System 
of All Worlds’, mirror each other, become each other, and form a hidden unity 
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‘whose roots reach into Hell and whose top touches Heaven’. 
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THE SYSTEMA MUNDITOTIUS AND 
JUNG’S NATAL HOROSCOPE 


It [the soul] is an essence eternally unvaried; it is common to all that follows 
upon it: it is like the circle’s centre to which all the radii are attached while leav- 
ing it unbrokenly in possession of itself, the starting-point of their course and of 
their essential being, the ground in which they all participate.' 

—Plotinus 


Mandala means ‘circle’ . . . Their basic motif is the premonition of a centre of 
personality, a kind of central point within the psyche, to which everything is 
related, by which everything is arranged, and which is itself a source of energy. 
The energy of the central point is manifested in the almost irresistible compul- 
sion and urge to become what one is ... This centre is not felt or thought of as the 
ego but, if one may so express it, as the self? 


—C.G. Jung 


The structure of the Systema 


A richly coloured painting titled “Mandala of a Modern Man’ appears as the fron- 
tispiece to the second English edition of Jung’s work, The Archetypes and the Col- 
lective Unconscious (CW91), published in 1968 (see Plate 12). In Memories, Dreams, 
Reflections, Jung described this image as his ‘first mandala’, which he had painted 
in January 1916 before writing ‘Scrutinies’, the third part of Liber Novus.’ But this 
date indicates the first draft of the mandala; the final version has no precise dating, 
and does not appear in Liber Novus. In April 1955, the painting was published in a 
special edition of the Swiss journal Du, dedicated to the Eranos Conferences, but 
Jung specifically requested that it be published anonymously,’ and did not acknowl- 
edge that it was his own work until Memories, Dreams, Reflections appeared in 1961.° 
The title inscribed on the painting is Systema Munditotius: ‘System of All Worlds’. 
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FIGURE 7.1 The original diagram of Systema Munditotius, produced in January 1916° 


The Systema might best be understood as a cosmological map. There is a long 
tradition of such pictorial representations of the cosmos in both Eastern and West- 
ern traditions, stretching back into antiquity. All of them portray, through a particu- 
lar cultural lens and a particular religious or philosophical world-view, the place of 
the human microcosm within the greater macrocosm. Jung was thoroughly familiar 
with these maps, which provided him with ample precedents for his Systema. The 
images in these cosmological presentations are sometimes literal as well as sym- 
bolic, as in the late thirteenth-century Mappa Mundi at Hereford Cathedral, which 
presents, within a Christian framework, an historical, geographical, and spiritual 
journey with an imaginal as well as a physical Jerusalem at its centre.* Some cos- 
mological maps make use of astrological and alchemical themes to connote the 
sumpatheia between the planetary spheres and human life, such as Robert Fludd’s 
portrayal of the World Soul (the Kabbalistic Shekhinah) as a female figure mediat- 
ing between the deity and the highest angelic realms, the planetary spheres, and, 
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at the centre, the physical world with its division into the four elements and their 
expressions through the kingdoms of Nature and the arts created by humans.’ The 
Tibetan mandalas which Jung discussed in his essay,“Concerning Mandala Symbol- 
ism’, first published in 1950,'° are ‘instruments of contemplation’ that Jung under- 
stood to ‘represent the world’: they are both cosmological maps of the universe 
and psychological portrayals of the journey inward to the ‘central point within the 
psyche’, the Self." 

In a letter to the Swiss philosopher and publicist Walter Robert Corti (1910- 
1990), who was the editor of Du at the time the Systema painting was published, 
Jung elaborated on the cosmology of his image." He explained to Corti that it 
represented ‘the antimonies of the microcosm within the macrocosmic world and 
its antimonies’. Although Jung offered numerous insights into the symbolism of 
the painting, he did not mention astrology in his letter to Corti, nor are there any 
overt astrological references in the painting. However, there are covert ones, and 
the elaborate diagram that constituted the original version of the Systema is very 
different from the beautifully polished image that was published in Du. This dia- 
gram appeared in Black Book 5, and was not included in Jung’s final version of Liber 
Novus,” although it is reproduced in an Appendix in the published edition of the 
work. It is profoundly relevant for an understanding of Jung’s astrology, because the 
entire diagram is punctuated with astrological symbols and notations that do not 
appear in the finished painting. In a web-based seminar given at the Asheville Jung 
Center, Murray Stein referred to this original diagram as a ‘doodle’.'* The diagram 
is certainly a rough draft or prototype. But it appears to have considerably more 
significance than the word ‘doodle’ might suggest. 

The way in which Jung concealed, but did not remove, the astrological dimen- 
sions of the Systema’s cosmology is a remarkable reflection of his understanding 
of the nature of symbols. On a pragmatic level, he may have felt, perhaps with 
considerable justification, that obvious astrological indicators would provoke ani- 
mosity in anyone viewing the Systema; this, in turn, suggests that, although ini- 
tially the recording of his visions was an entirely private matter, he later expected 
that his work would eventually be viewed and discussed, and this expectation can 
be discerned in the immense care with which he executed the final calligraphic 
version of Liber Novus. However, the kind of astrological hermeneutics that Jung 
applied throughout the text and images of Liber Novus reflects an interrelationship 
of symbols that has a broader base than horoscopic astrology and its unique glyphic 
language. Jung’s images link astrology directly to myth, alchemy, Tarot, Kabbalah, 
numerology, and the physical sunthemata of the celestial gods and daimons of the 
ancient world. He was not averse to throwing in the occasional Jewish or Christian 
symbol as well. Like the alchemists, who referred to their planetary metals through 
oblique images such as the green lion, the salamander, the unicorn, the peacock’s 
tail, and the erotic coniunctio of solar and lunar figures, Jung seems to have applied 
a particular aesthetic sensitivity to his paintings. Although the astrological material 
is there to be explored, it does not club the viewer over the head with one specific 
language. The apparent concealment of astrological references in the Systema — and, 
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indeed, in the whole of Liber Novus — is not really concealment at all, but reflects 
Jung’s understanding of the analogic manner in which the unconscious psyche 
portrays itself. 

In his introduction to Liber Novus, Sonu Shamdasani describes the Systema as 
‘a pictorial cosmology of the Sermones’. Barry Jeromson, in a paper discussing 
the Systema, likewise points out that the painting is ‘a psychocosmological model 
of Sermons, while Sermons is a poetic elaboration of the symbolism of Systema’.'® 
In a second paper on the Systema, Jeromson notes that it has been largely ignored 
by writers on Jung’s symbolism.'” Discussing the painting in the context of the 
Gnostic currents that might have influenced the cosmology of ‘Scrutinies’, Jerom- 
son suggests that the basis for the Systema lies in specific Gnostic concepts, such as 
the dualism of a corruptible body and an immortal spirit — a perspective on Jung 
which is shared by a number of scholars who view him as a ‘modern Gnostic’, and 
also a perspective which Jung himself seemed to support in his explanatory letter to 
Walter Corti.'* Jeromson’s discussions on the sources of the Systema — from Gnos- 
tic texts to the works of Boehme and Goethe — are comprehensive and incisive. 
However, he does not discuss the astrological underpinnings, not only of Gnostic 
ideas about Heimarmene and the descent and ascent of the soul through the plan- 
etary spheres, but also of the Systema itself. As it was the first of the many mandalas 
that Jung produced for Liber Novus, it is important to recognise that the diagram 
displays a distinctive astrological cosmology, which appears to have provided one of 
the primary models for Jung’s passionate commitment to the cyclical, circular, and 
centrifugal ‘shapes’ of psychic processes. 


The first polarity: spirit and matter 


The astrological information in the original diagram of the Systema is highly com- 
plex. No attempt will be made here to provide an exhaustive interpretation of the 
symbolism of either the diagram or the painting; this would merit a book in itself 
and, in the end, would provide only one of many possible interpretations. The 
Systema is filled with symbols and is itself a symbol, and thus tends to inspire a 
multiplicity of approaches and connections. Three features of the diagram will be 
explored below, with specific reference to Jung’s astrology: the horoscopic structure 
of the diagram, Jung’s use of the planetary glyphs, and the relationship between the 
diagram and Jung’s natal horoscope. 

The cosmology presented in the diagram is consistent, not only with the cos- 
mology provided by Philemon in ‘Scrutinies’, as Shamdasani and Jeromson have 
noted, but also with the astro-cosmological models offered by Hermetic and Neo- 
platonic texts. Although obvious astrological symbols are absent from the final 
painting of the Systema, these symbols in the original diagram reveal the thinking 
behind the finished mandala. Astral symbolism apparently provided Jung with a 
valuable hermeneutic lens through which to order and comprehend the cosmology 
of the seven ‘sermons’ that appear in ‘Scrutinies’. Both the diagram and the painting 
appear to be based on the structure of the horoscope, which is, in turn, based on 
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the ecliptic — the apparent path of the Sun around the earth. As in a horoscope, the 
four cardinal points of the Systema are apparently reversed from those in a normal 
map. The east point is on the left, the west point on the right, the south point at the 
top, and the north point at the bottom. 

There is no specific indication in either the diagram or the painting of which 
end of the horizontal axis is the west point, and which is the east. But Jung, in his 
dialogue with Izdubar, speaks of the “Western land’ as being the place of immor- 
tality ‘where the sun goes to be reborn’, and ‘where the sun and the maternal sea 
are united in an eternally rejuvenating embrace’. In turn, he placed the chief solar 
symbol (Deus Sol) in both the painting and the diagram of the Systema, together 
with the symbol of lunar spirituality (Mater Coelistis), at the right end of this axis 
rather than the left. From these indications, it seems clear that the right side of the 
axis represents the west point, as it does in the traditional structure of a horoscope. 

Although the diagram of the Systema is arranged like a horoscope, it differs from 
the usual horoscopic structure because the four quadrants, generated by the axes of 
the horizon and the meridian, are each divided into four sectors each rather than 
three, giving sixteen ‘houses’ or loci rather than the traditional twelve. This is not 
as unusual as it might seem to those versed in modern astrology; divisions of the 
heavenly sphere based on multiples of four were known in antiquity. For exam- 
ple, an anonymously authored Hermetic text attributed to Asclepius, dated to the 
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FIGURE 7.2 The cardinal points of the Systema 
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second century CE, describes a system of eight loci.'? Firmicus Maternus, writing 
in the fourth century cE, described eight loci in the Matheseos, a work well known 


20 


to Jung;” and the French historian of ancient religions, Auguste Bouché-Leclercq 
(1842-1923), whose definitive text on Hellenistic astrology was cited many times 
by Jung in the Collected Works, suggested that the oktotopos (eight loci) is a much 
more ancient system that predates the dodekatopos (twelve loci) most familiar to 
astrologers.” The idea of eight ‘heavens’ also appears in both the Hermetic Poiman- 


dres and the Adversus haereses of Irenaeus of Lyon: 


They maintain, then, that first of all the four elements, Fire, Water, Earth and 
Air, were produced after the image of the primary Tetrad above, and that 
then, when we add their operations, viz., heat, cold, dryness, and humidity, an 
exact likeness of the Ogdoad is presented.” 


It is possible that Jung, who would have encountered the eight loci in these late 
antique sources as well as in Bouché-Leclercq’s analysis, felt that he wished to pre- 
sent his Systema in a form more ancient than that of the conventional horoscopes of 
his time, and more related to Hermetic and Neoplatonic astral cosmologies. How- 
ever, Jung created sixteen loci rather than eight. These sixteen loci may be related 
to his perception of the symbolism of the number sixteen as a higher multiple of 
four, the ‘quaternity’ that forms the underlying structure of the psychic functions 
as Jung portrayed them in Psychological Types, which he was researching at the time 
he created the Systema diagram.” Later, Jung understood the horoscope to be a 
type of mandala,” and sixteen, as well as eight, reflected an increasingly conscious 
expression of the unfolding of the basic quaternity: 


We know from experience that the quaternity found at the centre of a man- 


dala often becomes 8, 16, 32, or more when extended to the periphery.” 


Jung also suggested that sixteen, as a multiple of four, describes the process 
through which the unconscious quaternity gradually emerges into awareness 
through the discriminating lenses of the four functions of consciousness, resulting 
in ‘an unfolding of totality into four parts four times’ which constitutes ‘nothing less 
than its becoming conscious’. But this statement was made many years after the 
Systema diagram. Whatever the reasons for sixteen loci, Jung apparently felt justified 
in interpolating his own cosmological perceptions into the traditional horoscopic 
wheel; the Systema is not, after all, a horoscope in any ordinary sense. In the finished 
Systema painting, the loci have disappeared, and only the four cardinal points remain. 

In the Systema diagram, the outermost, ‘macrocosmic’ or universal zone of the 
circle is designated as Pleroma, a Greek term used in Platonic and Gnostic as well 
as early Christian texts to connote the totality of the divine powers.” Mead, cit- 
ing the heresiologist Hippolytus, understood the Pleroma as a ‘boundary’, a liminal 
zone separating the realms of the planetary archons from the abode of the higher, 
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unknown God.” Jung described the Pleroma as ‘the upper world of fullness’,” 
and stated that it is ‘nothingness or fullness .. . the eternal and endless possess no 
qualities’. In Platonic language, it is the World Soul, the realm of eternal being; 
in Jung’s language, it might be understood as the ‘objective psyche’ or collective 
unconscious.*! Although the Pleroma is often indicated in cosmological maps such 
as Fludd’s ‘Mirror of the Whole of Nature’, it is not generally designated in any 
horoscope, even those drawn by spiritually inclined astrologers such as Alan Leo,” 
because it lies beyond the spheres of the planets and thus beyond the dominion of 
astral fate and temporal change. It is out of this ‘nothing and everything’ that the 
Gnostic and Neoplatonic planetary spirits emanate. For Jung, it was also the source 
of the individual Self, which emerges like ‘a shining star . . . a heavenly body in the 
making, comparable to a small sun’.** The Pleroma surrounds the entire cosmos of 
the Systema. As Jung put it, the collective unconscious is ‘unafflicted by Christian 
splitting’, and is the source and reconciliation of all apparent opposites. This sug- 
gests that the Systema does not portray a dualist cosmology, but rather, a series of 
apparent ‘antimonies’ experienced in incarnate life; these antimonies emerge only 
when the unity of the Pleroma is ‘split’ by the human perception of opposites. 

The circle of the Systema, in both the diagram and the painting, is quartered by 
two axes, the meridian (north and south) and the horizon (east and west). In the 
same way, horoscopes are quartered to designate the rising, culmination, setting, 
and nadir of the Sun in its apparent daily journey around the earth, and to likewise 
symbolise the cardinal points — spring equinox, summer solstice, autumn equinox, 
and winter solstice — of the solar year. This quartering, which produces the four 
‘angles’ of the horoscope, divides the Systema into two pairs of hemispheres: the 
north/south polarity of hemispheres based on the horizon axis, and the east/west 
polarity of hemispheres based on the meridian axis. In the Systema diagram, the 
hemisphere above the horizon axis comprises the domain of the spirit; its centre is 
the south point of the meridian axis, at the top of the circle. Jung designated this 
hemisphere as the realm of the dii astra or ‘star-gods’: the planetary archetypes in 
their unmanifest form. 

The ‘star-gods’ are also indicated in the diagram by the astrological glyphs for the 
planets, discussed in greater detail below. Although these beings emanate from the 
higher realms of the Pleroma, Jung placed their planetary glyphs in various posi- 
tions around the diagram, depending on the particular dimension of life through 
which he understood them to operate. In the finished painting of the Systema, the 
phrase dii astra has been replaced by the words HPIKAITAIOXZ ®ANHZ (‘Erike- 
paios Phanes’), inscribed beneath an image of the golden-winged god within the 
cosmic egg.” Phanes, whom Jung blandly described in his letter to Walter Corti as 
‘a spiritual figure of the Orphic Gods’, is flanked by six golden stars, three to his left 
and three to his right. These, including Phanes as the seventh, comprise the celes- 
tial spirits that stand behind the seven visible planets, the ‘star-gods’ of the original 
diagram, with Phanes occupying the central position of the noetic Sun.” The 
arrangement of seven planetary ‘stars’, with the solar potency as either the centre of 
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South Point 


UPPER (SOUTHERN) 
HEMISPHERE: 
DOMAIN OF THE 
SPIRIT (‘STAR-GODS’) 
AND PHANES 


West Point 


East Point 


North Point 


FIGURE 7.3 The upper hemisphere of the Systema 


FIGURE 7.4 Left, the south point of the Systema diagram, the realm of the ‘star-gods’. 
Right, the south point of the Systema painting, the realm of the winged 
Erikepaios Phanes, flanked by three stars on each side. 


the heptad or represented as an additional image (such as Helios or Chnoumis), is 
common among the late antique magical amulets once thought of as ‘Gnostic’, as 
well as on the coins of Sun-worshipping Roman emperors.*’ 

In the Systema diagram, the hemisphere below the horizon, in contrast to the 
upper hemisphere of the ‘star-gods’, belongs to corporeal life. Its centre is the north 
point of the meridian axis, at the bottom of the circle. In the diagram, Jung wrote 
Abraxas astra or ‘stars of Abraxas’ at this north point. As we have seen, Jung referred 
to Abraxas as ‘the life of the earth’. In the painting, he inscribed ‘Abraxas domi- 
nus mundi (‘Abraxas Lord of the World’) beneath an image of that black serpent 
who makes such frequent and ambiguous appearances in Liber Novus. The seven 
‘star-gods’ that preside over the south point, portrayed as Phanes flanked by his 
six golden stars, are repeated at the north point; but Phanes as the central deity is 
replaced in the painting by a strange nimbate creature, wolf-like and lion-like at the 
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same time, who appears to be disgorging the serpent from its mouth: Ialdabaoth 
wearing a solar crown. 

The association of the south point of the ecliptic with the immortal spirit, and 
the north point with mortal life, has ancient antecedents with which Jung was famil- 
iar when he produced the diagram of the Systema. The motif appears in Porphyry’s 
De antro nympharum, a Neoplatonic exegesis of the symbolism of the Mithraic ‘cave’ 
or mithraeum. In this third-century CE text, which Jung, using Thomas Taylor's 
English translation, cited in Psychology of the Unconscious, Porphyry declared that 
souls incarnate in mortal form through the north ‘gate’ of Cancer, governed by the 
Moon, and depart for the realm of the spirit through the south ‘gate’ of Capricorn, 
governed by Saturn. 


Theologists therefore assert, that these two gates are Cancer and Capricorn; 
but Plato calls them entrances. And of these, theologists say, that Cancer is the 
gate through which souls descend; but Capricorn that through which they 
ascend.” 


The theme of the soul-gates appears later, in the fifth century ce in Macro- 
bius’ commentary on Cicero’s Dream of Scipio;® Jung cited this work in 1936 in 
his lecture on the historical background of dream interpretation, but he probably 
encountered it much earlier. According to Jung’s interpretation of Macrobius’ text, 


The soul wanders on the Milky Way from heaven to earth. The Milky Way 
intersects the astrological zodiac in Cancer and Capricorn, the two gates of 
the sun. The first gate, Cancer, is the gate of man while the second gate, Cap- 
ricorn, is the gate of the gods. Through the first gate souls descend to earth, 
through the second they return.*! 
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FIGURE 7.5 The lower hemisphere of the Systema 
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FIGURE 7.6 Left, the north point of the diagram of the ‘Systema’, the realm of the ‘stars 
of Abraxas’. Right, the north point of the painting of the ‘Systema’, the 
realm of Abraxas ‘Lord of the World’. 


In the Systema diagram, Saturn’s gate, the ‘gate of the gods’, is occupied by the 
dii astra and, in the painting, by the solar Phanes and his attendant six stars. In both 
the diagram and the painting of the Systema, the Moon’s gate, the ‘gate of man’, is 
occupied by Abraxas, Lord of the World, flanked by his own six stars. This visual 
recreation of Porphyry’s and Macrobius’ soul-gates confirms that the Systema is 
constructed like a horoscope, with the south point or medium coeli, associated with 
the sign of Capricorn, at the top. To the right of the diagram, Jung provided anno- 
tations for the various symbols he employed, including a reference to a curious 
silhouette, identical to the lion-headed serpent of so-called Gnostic gems, which 
appears in both the southern and northern hemispheres of the diagram at the cen- 
tre of the two groups of stars. This symbol, according to Jung, is ‘© + D (Sun + 
Moon) = God of the Frogs = Abraxas’, the coniunctio of the solar and lunar princi- 
ples in the domains of both spirit and matter. 

Although Jung designated the silhouette as Abraxas in the lower hemisphere of 
the Systema drawing, the crowned lion-headed serpent of late antiquity is neither 
Abraxas nor an exclusively Gnostic symbol, as Jung himself would have been aware. 
He later referred to it as the ‘Agathodaimon Serpent’, probably drawing on descrip- 
tions provided in King’s work, The Gnostics and Their Remains.® King described this 
leontocephalic serpent as ‘the undoubted emblem of the Solar god’.** The crowned 
lion-headed serpent also appears in the frontispiece engraving of Schultz’ Doku- 
mente der Gnosis.” Its golden crown is an attribute of Helios-Mithras in the Mithras 
Liturgy, as Jung noted in Psychology of the Unconscious, emphasising its solar nature. It 
seems that Jung used the name Abraxas to describe his own unique synthesis, based 
on a variety of ancient testimonies and modern interpretations, to connote the 
immortal spirit or solar life-force that incarnates in the world of matter. 

On late antique magical amulets, this figure is usually called Chnoumis or 
Chnoubis, a syncretic deity who represents the cosmocratic solar power in both 
spiritual and corporeal manifestations. Sometimes the figure is accompanied by 
the name IAO, the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew sacred Name of God, YHVH. 
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On amulets, the god is usually portrayed facing left, as is Jung’s figure, whose pres- 
ence in both hemispheres of the Systema diagram, as a symbol of the conjunction 
of solar and lunar principles, suggests a secret unity between spiritual and corporeal 
worlds. The symbolism of the upper and lower hemispheres of the Systema is not 
exclusively, nor even primarily, Gnostic, but borrows equally freely from a Neo- 
platonic astrological, solar-centred cosmology that Porphyry, like Jung, believed to 
be Mithraic. This cosmology embraces the idea of the descent and ascent of the 
soul into and out of incarnation through the northern lunar gate of mortal birth 
and the southern Saturnian gate of immortality. The pairing of Elijah and Salome, 
the Saturnian senex and the lunar anima, assumes a new significance in the light of 
Jung’s Systema diagram, and the vision of his transformation into the lion-headed 
deity may be deeply relevant to these two great soul-gates that are personified in 
Liber Novus and unified in the image of Chnoumis. 

Jung incorporated other symbols in the Systema diagram to clarify his under- 
standing of the hemispheres of ‘above’ and ‘below’. Beneath the dii astra are the 
daimones, the intermediaries in Orphic and Neoplatonic cosmologies; Philemon, 
as Jung’s ‘personal daimon’, might be accounted the chief of these in the context 
of his own life. In the diagram, the daimons only appear in the upper, spiritual 
hemisphere, but in the painting they appear only in the lower, corporeal hemi- 
sphere. Perhaps Jung eventually concluded that the daimons are happy to mediate 
both Phanes and Abraxas, who only seem to be opposites from the viewpoint of 
human consciousness. This is certainly the case with the daimon signified by the 
flame-shaped symbol in the diagram, which Jung’s annotation designates as Flamme, 
Feuer, Liebe = Eros, ein Daemon.” This symbol, like the lion-headed serpent, appears 
in both the upper and lower hemispheres. In the fourth sermon of ‘Scrutinies’, 
Philemon elaborates on the nature of this daimon, the ‘Burning One’, who ‘binds 
two together and spreads himself out in brightness’.** In an essay titled “The Eros 
Theory’, written in 1917, Jung specifically indicated the capacity of Eros to bridge 
spiritual and instinctual realms: 


The Erotic . . . belongs on the one hand to the original drive nature of 
man ...On the other hand it is related to the highest forms of the spirit.” 


FIGURE 7.7 Left and centre, the silhouette in Jung’s diagram of the Systema; right, the 


lion-headed serpent on a late antique magical amulet’! 
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As Diotima eloquently articulates in Plato’s Symposium, Eros, as a ‘great daimon’, 
can manifest on both spiritual and corporeal levels.” Jung referred to Eros as the 
principle that ‘unites humanity with the transcendental’, which is presumably why 
the daimon’s flame appears in both hemispheres.*! Eros is the microcosmic equiva- 
lent of the macrocosmic Agathodaimon Serpent, animating the world with his fiery 
libido. Behind the flame of Eros in the upper hemisphere, Jung wrote the word 
Solitudo. Behind the flame in the lower hemisphere, Jung inscribed a Greek word 
which could be either ATATIE — the expression of unconditional divine love — 
or AITATIH, the Greek word for ‘dandelion’. It is unclear which interpretation is 
correct, as the second and third letters of the word appear to be amalgamated. It is 
possible that he intended it to be read as both. Jung did not refer to the dandelion 
in any published work, and therefore only speculation is possible on what he might 
have meant by associating this flower with Abraxas/Eros. The dandelion (Taraxacum 
officinale) is a prolific plant, reproducing itself asexually without pollination, and 
spreading its seeds everywhere. It may be these qualities which Jung linked with 
the earthy, fertile, promiscuous nature of Abraxas as the life-force within matter 
and the dark face of the Sun-god. It is more difficult to understand why he would 
have associated the essentially spiritual quality of ATAITE, unconditional divine 
love, with Abraxas. Whether ATATIE or ATIATIE is meant, it is the counterpart of 
Solitudo, which can refer not only to solitude in the usual sense, but to singularity 
or individuality, the opposite of both unconditional love and the dandelion’s indis- 
criminate and prolific reproductive habits. In German the dandelion is Léwenzahn, 
meaning ‘lion’s tooth’, relating it to the lion-headed serpent in the painting. 

In the Systema painting, the images are more elaborate. Beneath Phanes is a 
seven-branched lit candelabrum, its central arm marked by a larger flame and the 
phrase ignis eros, the ‘fire of love’. The seven-branched candelabrum is also known 
as the menorah, understood to be a symbol of Judaism since ancient times. Philo 
of Alexandria, a Jewish Platonic philosopher of the first century CE whose work 
Jung cited in Psychology of the Unconscious as well as in later volumes of the Collected 
Works, interpreted the menorah as a symbol of the planetary system, with the central 
light symbolising the Sun:* 


The candlestick . . . intimates, in a figurative manner, the motions of the 
stars which give light; for the sun, and the moon, and the rest of the stars, 
being all at a great distance from the northern parts of the universe, make all 
their revolutions in the south. And from this candlestick there proceeded six 
branches, three on each side, projecting from the candlestick in the centre, 
so as altogether to complete the number of seven . . . being symbols of those 
seven stars which are called planets by those men who are versed in natural 
philosophy; for the sun, like the candlestick, being placed in the middle of 
the other six .. . gives light to the three planets which are above him, and to 
those of equal number which are below him.” 


Although Jung did not mention the menorah in the lengthy explanation he gave of 
the candlestick in his letter to Corti, he was clearly aware of its astral symbolism, 
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and his use of it in the Systema painting provides an excellent example of a symbol 
that conceals its astrological nature while revealing it at the same time. 

In Kabbalistic texts, the menorah was also understood to represent the “Tree of 
Life’, which symbolises the ten sefirot or divine emanations. Only the lower seven 
emanations are portrayed by the menorah, as the upper three sefirot are considered 
transcendent and belong to what the Gnostics understood as the realm of the 
unknown, ineffable godhead.™* The central light of the Tree is related to the sefira 
called Tiferet, translated as ‘glory’ or ‘beauty’, who unites the upper realms with 
the lower and is symbolised by the light of the Sun.* It seems that Jung was fully 
aware of this relationship between the menorah and Kabbalistic lore: in the Systema 
painting, he mirrored his menorah in the lower realm of Abraxas with the image of 
a tree, which he called the “Tree of Life’. This symbol unites good and evil, as does 
Eros, and ‘grows with slow and constant increase through measureless periods of 
time’.” Jung informed Corti that the candelabrum ‘points to the spiritual world 
of the divine child’, thus linking it with Phanes. He also insisted to Corti that the 
numerology of the candelabrum was based on ‘the principle of the spiritual number 
three (twice-three flames with one large flame in the middle)’. As Jung assiduously 
removed all traces of overt astrological symbolism from the painting of the Systema, 
this explanation is characteristic of the kind of evasion he employed when present- 
ing astrological themes to those unsympathetic to the subject. As he was well aware, 
the number seven in antiquity was almost invariably associated, in Jewish as well as 
pagan circles, with the heptad of the planetary spirits, and not with the Christian 
trinity.” 

The seven planetary gods in the upper, macrocosmic sphere of the Systema paint- 
ing also express themselves in ways more accessible to human consciousness. To 
the left of the candelabrum is a winged mouse, designated scientia. Jung explained 
to Corti that the mouse was included because of its ‘ʻhole-digging activity’; he 
neglected to mention that the Greeks considered the mouse sacred to Apollo the 
Sun-god.** To the right of the candelabrum is the same golden-winged salamander- 
serpent that forms the background of Jung’s painting of the solar hero Izdubar, 
designated ars in the Systema painting. Jung informed Corti that these salamanders 
‘also belong to this spiritual realm’, although he failed to tell Corti this creature’s 
alchemical epithet, ‘Salamander of the Wise’, and its role as the daimon of the 
element of fire. Below the candelabrum, at an increasingly microcosmic level, is a 
rayed Sun-symbol, again flanked by six stars: the manifestation of Phanes and his 
attendant planetary gods as the seven planets of the horoscope. At the centre of the 
painting, the Sun appears again, this time, as Jung informed Corti, ‘an inner Sun’, 
which contains both upper and lower hemispheres within it: the individual Self. 

At the northern, Abraxas-ruled end of the meridian axis in the painting, just 
above the black serpent, Jung portrayed the head of that same solar-rayed, lion- 
headed serpent that appears in silhouette in the original diagram, although the 
face of this creature has a wolf-like quality as well. The six stars that accompany 
Phanes in the realm of the spirit reappear in the realm of Abraxas, flanking the 
head of the Agathodaimon on either side, and designated as dii Abraxas: the life- 
force of the ‘star-gods’ expressed in the manifest world. They appear yet again on 
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the microcosmic level as seven stars. From the Agathodaimon sprouts the “Tree of 
Life’. To the left of the tree is an image that Jung painted in a larger version in Liber 
Novus: a threatening caterpillar-like monster with sharp teeth.” In Liber Novus, it 
emerges upright from a blood-red underworld Sun. There is no caption for the 
image in Liber Novus, but it accompanies the description of a multitude of dead 
souls dissolving in a sea of blood, from which ‘a new sun escapes from the bloody 
sea’. 

To the right of this monster in the Systema painting is a larva-like creature. 
Above the larva, Jung wrote: “The human body and the solitary god and the 
microcosmic inner worlds. Death and future life’. Jung described these two 
creatures to Corti as ‘death and rebirth’. The appearance of the seven ‘star-gods’ 
in both upper and lower hemispheres points to a cosmology in which the divine 
life-force or, as Jung understood it, the libido, symbolised in the realm of spirit 
by Phanes and in the realm of matter by Abraxas, is expressed through the sym- 
bols of the planetary gods on all levels, macrocosmic to microcosmic, collective 
to individual, spiritual to earthly. These ‘star-gods’ are the ‘Seven Spirits burning 
before the Throne’ described in the Apocalypse of John. In Pistis Sophia they are 
the seven angels of light who emanate from the unknown transcendent God, as 
well as their dark counterparts, the seven planetary archons who preside over the 
Great Fate. They are served by their intermediaries, the daimons, and manifest as 
archetypal principles in both the eternal, timeless realm and the cyclical, time- 
bound experiences of human birth, life, and death. Although Jung seems to have 
avoided any astrological explanations of the Systema painting in his letter to Corti, 
the entire structure of the map reflects a cosmology firmly rooted in astrological 
symbolism. 


The second polarity: darkness and light 


The east and west hemispheres of the diagram, demarcated by the vertical axis of 
the meridian, comprise another polarity: that of light and darkness. The vertical 
axis in a horoscope has as its apex the medium coeli (‘middle of the sky’), or place of 
the culminating Sun at noon, and as its nadir, the imum coeli (‘bottom of the sky’), 
or place of the hidden Sun at midnight. In the Systema diagram, this axis divides 
the eastern realm of darkness, centred on the east point, from the western realm of 
light, centred on the west point. Light, for Jung, is evidently not necessarily spiritual, 
nor is darkness necessarily corporeal; there can be darkness in Phanes’ domain, as 
there can be light in the domain of Abraxas. At the east point of the diagram, Jung 
wrote, ‘Left: the zone of emptiness’. At the west point, he wrote: ‘Right: the power 
of fullness’. In the annotations, he indicated that the black disc at the east point was 
‘The Emptiness’, while the white disc at the west point was ‘The Fullness’. Jung 
also made clear the attributes he associated with these two hemispheres: the left or 
eastern hemisphere is marked with arrows that he designated as ‘devil’, while the 
right or western hemisphere is marked with crescent-shaped symbols which he 
designated as ‘Angel’. 
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FIGURE 7.8 The east and west hemispheres of the Systema 


At the east point of the Systema diagram, the apex of the realm of darkness, Jung 
placed the symbol of a black Moon, which he called Luna Satanas. In the painting, 
her divinity is acknowledged: Dea Luna Satanas, equivalent to the underworld god- 
dess Hecate. In the fourth sermon of ‘Scrutinies’, Philemon informs Jung:‘The Sun 
God is the highest good, the devil the opposite’. In the annotations, Jung noted: 
‘Moon = Satan, Sun = God’. However, both Sun and Moon, according to Jung’s 
notes, are the “Eyes of the Pleroma’; the Sun is ‘the God’s eye of fullness’ while the 
Moon is ‘the God’s eye of emptiness’.** The ‘antimony’ is only an apparent one and, 
as Philemon declares, ‘Good and evil unite in the flame. Good and evil unite in the 
growth of the tree’. 

To the right of the lunar crescent in the diagram is the inverted astrological 
glyph for Venus, which Jung noted as ‘Earth: Mother of Devils’. This symbol is 
also the alchemical glyph for the metalloid known as antimony. In alchemy this 
substance was called “The Grey Wolf’ because, when molten, it adapts to, amalgam- 
ates with, and apparently ‘swallows up’ other metals such as copper and tin, form- 
ing various alloys. Jung considered antimony to be associated with ‘blackness’,® 
but noted that it was also ‘the secret transformative substance, which fell from the 
highest place into the darkest depths of matter where it awaits deliverance’.® This 
description suggests that the dark Venusian ‘anima’ is a destructive erotic principle 
that ‘swallows up’ yet ultimately transforms that which it devours: a paradox entirely 
in keeping, not only with Jung’s portrayal of Salome in Liber Novus, but with Goe- 
the’s Mephistopheles, who ‘would always wish Evil, and always works the Good’. 

This presentation of a devouring, Satanic Venus, who is secretly also a trans- 
formative substance, is unusual in terms of traditional astrology. This planet is usu- 
ally described as a ‘benefic’, although anyone familiar with the mythic narratives 
involving Venus-Aphrodite, as Jung himself was, might be inclined to be somewhat 
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more suspicious; and no doubt his own experiences taught him that Venus can be 
even trickier than Mercury. Jung’s interpretation also seems to draw on Plato’s less 
judgemental division of the goddess of love into two equally radiant forms: Aph- 
rodite Ourania, the ‘heavenly’ Venus, and Aphrodite Pandemos, the ‘earthly’ Venus, 
reflected in astrology by the planet’s rulership of two zodiacal signs: earthy Taurus 
and airy Libra. 


If, then, there were only one goddess of that name [Aphrodite], we might 
suppose that there was only one kind of Love, but since in fact there are two 
such goddesses there must also be two kinds of Love ... One, the elder ... 
we call the Uranian, the heavenly Aphrodite, while the younger . . . we call 
Pandemos, the earthly Aphrodite. It follows, then, that Love should be known 
as earthly or as heavenly according to the goddess in whose company his 
work is done.” 


Next to the ‘earthly’ Venus in the Systema diagram is a phallus, which Jung’s 
notes identify as ‘devil’. Sexuality, represented by the inverted Venus and the phal- 
lus, evidently belongs to the realm of darkness, because it is driven by unconscious 
instinct; the east point of the diagram seems to be firmly entrenched in Freud’s 
world of the id. But all opposites, as Jung insisted, are contained in the Pleroma, 
and the counterparts of these symbols in the realm of light are found at the west 
point of the diagram, the place of the setting Sun that Izdubar pursues in his quest 
for immortality. Here Jung inserted the astrological glyph for the Sun, designated 
as Deus Sol, the Sun-god, along with a chalice resembling the Grail, which is des- 
ignated Mater Coelestis, the Celestial Mother. In the Systema painting, the chalice 
remains, now turned on its side and accompanied by the white wings of the Spiritus 
Sanctus. The astrological glyph for the Sun, inevitably, has been replaced by a simple 
gold disc. The astrological glyph for the dark Venus has likewise been removed, 
replaced by a green disc. 

The planetary opposites that delineate the hemispheres of darkness and light 
in the diagram, arranged in concentric circles from macrocosmic to microcosmic 
levels of reality, can briefly be summarised as follows: Luna Satanas, represented in 
the east by the astrological glyph for the Moon, is mirrored in the west by Deus 
Sol, represented by the astrological glyph for the Sun. This is the classic alchemi- 
cal pairing of Sol and Luna, sulphur and salt: in psychological terms, the coniunc- 
tio of the dark instinctual unconscious and the solar light of consciousness. The 
‘earthly’ eastern Venus, who might be compared with Plato’s Aphrodite Pandemos 
and whom Jung described in the finished Systema painting as Mater natura et terra 
(‘Mother Nature and Earth’), is mirrored in the west by the female chalice of the 
Celestial Mother, linking the Systema with the dark and light female ‘anima’ figures, 
dressed respectively in red and white robes, that Jung painted in the mandala in Part 
One of Liber Novus. The phallus in the east is mirrored by a diagonally quartered 
circle described in Jung’ notes as the ‘Heavenly World’. This latter symbol, unlike 
the circle quartered by horizontal and vertical axes, is not part of either astrological 
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or alchemical iconography. However, Plato, in the Timaeus, explained that the two 
parts of the World Soul are ‘joined to one another at the centre [of the circle] like 
the letter y’ (the Greek letter chi).“* Finally, on the individual, microcosmic level, the 
serpent at the east point of the Systema diagram, described by Jung as the ‘Earthly 
soul’, is mirrored at the west point by a bird, described as the “Heavenly soul’. 


The planetary glyphs 


Within the astrological framework of the Systema diagram, Jung distributed the 
traditional planetary glyphs, placing them in particular hemispheres and quadrants 
according to his individual understanding of their meanings and expressions. It is 
not possible to know to what extent Jung’s perception of these meanings was based 
on the astrological texts he was reading at the time, or to what degree his interpre- 
tation of the planetary ‘gods’ was rooted in his observations of astrological workings 
in his own and his patients’ lives. The glyphs, which appear in the diagram but are, 
not surprisingly, missing from the painting, reveal Jung’s incorporation of astrologi- 
cal symbols at the very foundation of the cosmology depicted in the Systema and 
explained by Philemon in the seven sermons of ‘Scrutinies’. In the annotations to 
the diagram, Jung described the planets, represented by their glyphs, as “Gods, stars 
without numbers’. In an entry in Black Book 5, Jung stated explicitly his under- 
standing of the planets as divinities: 


Sun and moon, that is, their symbols, are Gods. There are still other Gods; 
their symbols are the planets . .. The Gods are favorable and unfavorable, 
impersonal, the souls of stars, influences, forces, grandfathers of souls, rulers 
in the heavenly world, both in space and in force. They are neither dangerous 
nor kind, strong yet humble, clarifications of the Pleroma and of the eternal 


emptiness, configurations of the eternal qualities.” 


Although they are not included in the starry heptad that dominates both the 
upper and lower hemispheres of the Systema, Jung added to his diagram the glyphs 
for two planets known only in modern times: Uranus and Neptune. Uranus was 
discovered in 1781 and Neptune in 1846, and the astrological texts written since the 
sighting of these ‘new’ planets have offered various and often contradictory inter- 
pretations of their meanings. Alan Leo favoured Uranus as the planet of ‘advanced 
thinkers’, but also associated it with ‘sudden and unexpected events’ that can prove 


” He did not refer to Uranus as a malefic, but 


destructive to order and stability. 
he was clearly uneasy about its nature, preferring to believe that it was too distant 
to have any relevance except for especially evolved souls with many incarnations 
behind them. Leo was even more ambivalent about Neptune, pointing out its rela- 
tionship with obsession, a weak will, mediumistic tendencies, impressionability, and 
‘exceptional immorality’; only those who are ‘very highly advanced psychically’ 
can avail themselves of its spiritual dimension without suffering from the more 


treacherous aspects of its nature.’’ Max Heindel, like Alan Leo, believed that only 
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the spiritually evolved could respond to Uranus and Neptune, but his view of 
these planets was essentially positive: Heindel understood Uranus to be the ‘higher 
octave’ of Venus, concerned with universal rather than personal love, and embrac- 
ing ‘all humankind regardless of sex or any other distinction’.”” Neptune, in turn, 
represents ‘cosmic consciousness’.” Jung’s placing of both planets in the hemisphere 
of darkness suggests a less optimistic interpretation. 

John Thorburn, in his interpretation of Jung’s natal horoscope, associated Nep- 
tune with mysticism, and informed Jung that the tense angle between the Sun and 
Neptune in Jung’s natal horoscope indicated a ‘mystical complex’.” In the Systema 
diagram, Jung placed the glyph for Neptune in the upper quadrant of darkness, 
which, because of its proximity to the south point, partakes of both the ‘emptiness’ 
of the darkness and the spiritual essence of the ‘star-gods’. Jung appears to have 
associated Neptune with the ambiguous receptivity of the trance medium, which 
he understood to reflect a dangerous but potentially immensely creative porous- 
ness to the collective unconscious.” Receptivity to the light is matched by an 
equal receptivity to the darkness, and often without the discriminating faculties to 
distinguish the difference. This accords not only with Leo’s similar, albeit less psy- 
chological, understanding of the planet’s disturbing attributes, but also with Jung’s 
own experience at the time he was writing ‘Scrutinies’, when he found himself 
acting as a kind of helpless medium for Philemon.” The glyph for Uranus in the 
Systema diagram is placed in the lower quadrant of darkness, which partakes of the 
earthy realm of Abraxas. Jung apparently associated Uranus with those sudden and 
unexpected material events described by Leo, which can disrupt and even shatter 
the individual’s stability and equilibrium. 

In the ‘Special Chart’ that Johan van Ophuijsen prepared for Jung, Uranus is 
indicated as forming a tense 90° or quadrate angle to the Moon. According to Alan 
Leo’s accompanying paragraph, this configuration is reflected in ‘sudden troubles or 
difficulties’, a ‘tendency towards eccentricity’, and an inclination to “do things that 
you may afterwards regret’. Moreover, Leo admonished, ‘you will be considered a 
crank in your peculiar way’,” echoing Freud’s warning when Jung informed him 
that he was studying astrology: “You will be accused of mysticism’.”* Leo also had a 
good deal to say about Uranian marital proclivities, as Uranus in Jung’s natal horo- 
scope is placed in the locus or ‘house’ concerned with marriage: 


This mystical planet [Uranus] will bring some very peculiar experiences into 
the marriage state, and it is very probable that it may bring you disappoint- 
ment, or estrangement . . . Sudden and very unexpected events occur in all 
regions that Uranus governs, and there are more divorce cases under his 
dominance than any other planet; therefore see that your partner is original 
and fond of metaphysical subjects.” 


Jung did not divorce, perhaps because Emma was indeed ‘original’ and ‘fond of 
metaphysical subjects’; she participated in Jung’s astrological as well as psychologi- 
cal research, and produced two highly respected books of her own.® Toni Wolff 
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was likewise ‘original’ and ‘fond of metaphysical subjects’, and was a competent 
astrologer.*' But Jung’s domestic life could certainly be said to reflect the kind 
of ‘peculiar experiences’ that Leo described, particularly during the period when 
Jung produced the Systema diagram. His placement of the glyph for Uranus in the 
hemisphere of darkness in the domain of Abraxas might be viewed as based, at least 
in part, on his own experience. 

The glyph for the Sun lies, appropriately enough, at the west point of the dia- 
gram, the ‘heavenly’ world, where it is designated Deus Sol. But on the microcosmic 
level, the solar glyph appears again in the hemisphere of darkness, just below the east 
point in the quadrant belonging to the realm of Abraxas. This unusual association 
of the Sun with darkness and the earth-world suggests the sol niger of alchemy and 
the ‘lower’ or underworld sun that Jung described several times in Liber Novus. It is 
a surprising interpretation of the astrological Sun, given Jung’s focus on the signifi- 
cance of the Sun as a spiritual life-source; and it contradicts traditional interpreta- 
tions of the beneficent ‘Great Light’, although Apollo, in myth, was a god of plague, 
disease, and death as well as of life and healing. Jung’s dark solar glyph is deliberately 
shaded, as though he specifically intended to represent that dark Sun, shining in 
the depths, which radiates its hidden light through the density, vulnerability, and 
mortality of the physical body, the instinctual realm, and the world of nature. This 
is the Sun as the great cosmic sperm-maker, an association known since the earliest 
Orphic texts and which Jung emphasised in Psychology of the Unconscious.” It is also 
the Sun as the secret face of Saturn, who presides over the alchemical nigredo. 

Not surprisingly, the glyphs for Saturn and Mars are also found in the hemisphere 
of darkness, with Saturn close to the east point above Luna Satanas,and Mars near the 
north point in proximity to Abraxas himself. This is entirely in accord with ancient 
perceptions of Saturn and Mars as malefic planets, and with Jung’s association of 
Saturn with the nigredo or ‘blackening’ stage of the alchemical work. It also reflects 
his understanding of Mars, the devilish Red One, as a disruptive and often destruc- 
tive agent that precipitates the individuation process in highly uncomfortable ways. 
The entire group of planetary glyphs in the eastern hemisphere — the black Moon, 
the inverted Venus, Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, Mars, and the dark Sun — appear to 
describe Jung’s understanding of the expressions of these planetary archetypes in the 
domain of instinct, passion, sexuality, compulsion, and corporeal birth and death. 

The Moon’s glyph, like the Sun’s, is represented twice. At the east point, the 
place of the void, the black lunar crescent is called Luna Satanas. But a white lunar 
crescent, facing in the opposite direction to the black Moon, appears in the hemi- 
sphere of light, although it is in the quadrant ruled by Abraxas. This Moon is 
not the pure spiritual force of the Celestial Mother, but suggests a perception of 
the Moon in the horoscope as a symbol of light and fullness working through 
the instincts. It is the “good mother’ who, like the Cook in Liber Novus, provides 
physical nourishment, affection, and protection for her child, while at the same time 
holding the keys to the doors of the underworld. The glyph for Venus also appears 
twice. At the east point it is shown inverted: Aphrodite Pandemos as the ‘Mother of 
Devils’, or the ‘Grey Wolf’ of antimony in alchemical lore. But the normal glyph 
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for Venus appears in the zone of light, just below the west point and, like the Moon, 
in the quadrant related to the realm of body and instinct. Although Jung seems 
to have viewed Aphrodite Pandemos as a dangerous potency, perhaps with some 
justification in terms of his own personal experience, this ‘other’ Venus, who has 
more in common with Plato’s more spiritual Aphrodite Ourania, expresses herself 
through erotic love and physical beauty, but ultimately serves the heavenly realm of 
the Celestial Mother. 

The glyph for Mercury appears above that of the Sun in the upper quadrant 
related to the spirit. This Mercury, unlike the tricky, devilish youth with fiery hair 
whom Jung associated with Loke and Hephaistos, seems here to fulfil his role in 
alchemy as Mercurius, the agent of transformation, and his mythic role as psycho- 
pomp and messenger of the ‘star-gods’. Jupiter’s glyph likewise appears in the upper 
quadrant in the hemisphere of light, perhaps reflecting John Thorburn’s associa- 
tion of this ‘benefic’ planet in Jung’s horoscope with a religious and humanitarian 
disposition, and Alan Leo’s statement that Jupiter, linked in Jung’s horoscope with 
‘money coming from others’ and ‘occult affairs’, would bring him ‘good fortune 
through other persons’ and a ‘natural and easy death’.® 

Jung’s understanding of the planets, as portrayed in the diagram of the Systema, 
was unique. Some features, such as Jupiter’s beneficent nature and the unpleasant 
attributes of Saturn and Mars, are described in astrological texts from Ptolemy to 
the present day. But Jung’s use of the glyph for the dark Sun, his presentation of an 
inverted Venus who mothers Devils, and his portrayal of Luna Satanas, are strik- 
ingly original and do not follow any astrological system, ancient or modern. Jung’s 
distribution of the glyphs is derived from neither Gnostic texts (in which all the 
planets are entirely evil) nor Neoplatonic ones (in which all the planets are entirely 
good). His perception of the ‘new’ planets, Uranus and Neptune, is more or less 
in accord with Alan Leo’s descriptions, but reflects a greater depth and subtlety of 
interpretation. It seems that, for Jung, the ‘star-gods’, emanating from the ‘fullness’ 
of the Pleroma where there are no opposites, nevertheless partake of paradoxical 
‘antimonies’ as every archetypal potency does when it enters the domain of human 
existence, and may express themselves as devils or angels according to the sphere 
of individual life in which their meaning is symbolised in the natal horoscope, and 
according to the extent of individual consciousness. 

Jung’s knowledge of his natal horoscope, and the various interpretations of it 
given to him by other astrologers, would inevitably have coloured his perceptions 
of the planets — not from the archetypal perspective (all the planetary gods, in both 
the diagram and the painting of the Systema, arise from the same unity), but in 
his understanding of his own path of development. When the hemispheres and 
quadrants in which the planetary glyphs appear in the Systema diagram are related 
to those figures in Liber Novus who seem to carry overt astrological qualities, it 
seems appropriate that The Red One, who is Martial, would appear devilish; that 
the Anchorite, the Scholar, and the Librarian, who are Saturnian, would exhibit a 
dark and empty intellectual rigidity and emotional dissociation; that Salome, who 
is lunar, would appear as both the seductive Luna Satanas and the redemptive Mater 
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Coelestis; and that Philemon, who is Saturnian, solar, and Mercurial all at once, 
would appear tricky and versed in the dark arts as well as being a “Wise Old Man’, 
an individual Deus Sol, and a personal embodiment of Phanes, the bringer of light. 


The Systema and Jung’s horoscope 


The Systema diagram has sixteen loci or ‘houses’ instead of the usual twelve found 
in traditional horoscopes. The four quadrants of the circle, created by the horizon- 
tal and vertical axes, are usually divided into three sectors each, but Jung divided 
each quadrant into four sectors. Despite this difference — which is absent from 
the finished painting, in which the sectors have been removed and only the four 
quadrants remain — the structure of the Systema seems to be based on the structure 
of a horoscope. There are two particular features in the diagram that mirror in a 
striking fashion two configurations in Jung’s birth horoscope, and this is not likely 
to be coincidental. The Systema Munditotius is, according to the title Jung gave it, 
a cosmological ‘system of all worlds’, displaying affinities with Gnostic, Orphic, 
Hermetic, and Neoplatonic cosmological models. But it is also the system of Jung’s 
very personal inner world, presented as a highly individualised interpretation of 
macrocosmic themes. This expression of timeless, universal components (in the 
case of the Systema, the ‘star gods’ as archetypal powers) through the highly specific 
unfolding of a human life (which Jung understood to be reflected in the patterns 
of the birth horoscope) forms the bedrock of his psychological models for the 
relationship between the ‘objective’ psyche — the collective unconscious — and the 
psyche of the individual. 

The first of these striking parallels between the Systema diagram and Jung’s 
horoscope is the presence of Deus Sol, represented by the astrological glyph for the 
Sun, at the right side of the horizontal axis of the Systema diagram. In Liber Novus, 
the solar giant Izdubar seeks immortality through his pursuit of the Sun setting 
in the West. Ultimately, he achieves his immortality through being reborn as the 
Sun itself. This emphasis on the setting Sun as a symbol of eternal life mirrors the 
placement of the Sun exactly at the Descendant or west point in Jung’s natal horo- 
scope, as he was born at sunset. Izdubar’s “Western Land’, which, at the beginning 
of their dialogue, Jung rejects with his rational intellect, seems to correspond to the 
Vis Plenum of the Systema diagram. Deus Sol placed here in the diagram is not only 
a mythic representation of an archetypal spiritual renewal that can be found in a 
number of ancient cosmologies; it is also a specific portrayal of the Sun in Jung’s 
own horoscope, and recreates in the imagery of a cosmological map the entire 
encounter with Izdubar in Liber Novus. The south point of the ecliptic, occupied at 
the top of the Systema painting by the solar Phanes Erikepaios and his accompany- 
ing six planetary gods, was viewed by the Neoplatonists as the ‘gateway’ through 
which every soul ascends to the spiritual realm. This ancient idea is reflected in the 
heavenly emphasis of this point in the Systema. But Jung seems to have also placed 
immense value on the west point in the Systema diagram, because it reflects his soul 
unfolding through a highly individual journey. Jung left no written interpretations 
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of his own chart, and it is not possible to know, except through hints and gener- 
alisations, how he might have interpreted the placement of his natal Sun. But the 
Systema diagram may contribute important insights into his understanding of his 
own Heimarmene, which he believed was symbolised by the planetary configura- 
tions under which he was born. 

The Systema cosmology focuses on the Sun as both a cosmic divinity and as 
the ‘divine spark’: the Self embedded within the individual human psyche. This is 
clear in the diagram from the small, microcosmic solar image at the centre of the 
diagram, where all the macrocosmic opposites in all the hemispheres meet and 
manifest in a unique way in an individual’s ‘differentiated’ life. In the third sermon 
of ‘Scrutinies’, Philemon informs Jung: 


Our very nature is differentiation. If we are not true to this nature we do 
not differentiate ourselves enough ... Therefore we die to the same extent 
that we do not differentiate. Hence the creature’s essence strives toward dif- 
ferentiation and struggles against primeval, perilous sameness. This is called 
the principium individuationis.® 


In Liber Novus, Jung adjures the Serpent that is also his soul:‘Oh holy spirit, grant 
me a spark of your eternal light’.*° The idea of the spark is echoed in a statement by 
Poseidonius, a Stoic and Platonic philosopher writing in the first century BCE, that 
the human soul is a ‘spark’, or ‘seed’ of the ‘intellectual fiery breath’ of the cosmos.*” 
This fiery spark links Deus Sol in the Systema with Izdubar’s fiery transformation in 
Liber Novus. From a solar hero who contains the ‘seed’ of eternal light, he becomes 
the eternal light itself. In the seventh sermon of ‘Scrutinies’, Philemon describes the 
divine world as the macrocosmic form of the innermost divinity within the human 
being, declaring: 


Man is a gateway, through which you pass from the outer world of Gods, 
daimons, and souls into the inner world, out of the greater into the smaller 
world ... At immeasurable distance a lonely star stands in the zenith. This is 
the one God of this one man, this is his world, his Pleroma, his divinity ... 
This star is the God and the goal of man. This is his lone guiding God, in 
him man goes to his rest, toward him goes the long journey of the soul after 
death, in him everything that man withdraws from the greater world shines 
resplendently. To this one God man shall pray ... When the greater world 
turns cold, the star shines.** 


In the second sermon of ‘Scrutinies’, the identity of this ‘lone guiding God’ has 
already been revealed: “We call God HELIOS or sun’.*” 

Jung’s emphasis in Liber Novus on the divine spark within the individual seems 
to have provided one of the chief elements in his idea of individuation, which on a 
psychological level represents oneness or integration with the inner Self. In terms 
of Jung’s understanding of astrology, the chief astrological symbol for this inner 
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spark in the individual is the Sun in the horoscope. One of Alan Leo’s great astro- 
logical innovations at the beginning of the twentieth century was his emphasis on 
the natal Sun, not only as the core of individual character, but also, in accord with 
Theosophical doctrines, as the symbol or vessel of the ‘Central Spiritual Sun’: 
the macrocosm incarnating in the microcosmic human being. Leo understood the 
Sun in the horoscope as ‘the vehicle through which the Solar Logos is manifest- 
ing’: every human soul, he declared, echoing Poseidonius, is ‘a Divine Fragment’.”! 
This theme is reflected in Leo’s interpretation of the solar glyph: the circle (the 
macrocosm of divinity) with a point at its centre (the microcosmic individual). 
Leo’s mentor, Blavatsky, had in turn acquired many of her ideas about the Sun from 
the solar-centred pagan monotheism of late antiquity, and drew on such sources as 
Thomas Taylor’s translation of the Emperor Julian’s Oration to the Sovereign Sun to 
promulgate the idea, as Blavatsky put it, of the ‘invisible’ Sun as ‘the origin and end 
of the incorruptible and eternal spirit.” Given Jung’ reliance on Leo’s books when 
he began to develop his astrological knowledge, it seems that Leo’s perspective, 
which fills the pages of Liber Novus and underpins the cosmology of the Systema, 
was enthusiastically welcomed as the mythic portrayal of a psychological reality. 

Many of the discussions of astrological symbols found in the Collected Works, 
such as Jung’s descriptions of the zodiacal signs of Leo (in which his natal Sun was 
placed) and Taurus (in which his natal Moon was placed), may be based, in part, on 
his understanding of his horoscope. It is difficult to discern which of these inter- 
pretations were rooted in his own observations combined with Alan Leo’s writings, 
and which were derived from the models offered by astrological, alchemical, and 
late antique Hermetic and Neoplatonic texts. The themes Jung wove around the 
west point of the Systema diagram, and his encounter with Izdubar in Liber Novus, 
suggest that he perceived his natal Sun, setting at the west point of the horoscope, 
as a tremendous and irresistible drive toward discovery of, and entry into, the realm 
of the numinous, counterbalanced by an equally tremendous and irresistible drive 
toward the imprisoning darkness of his natal Saturn placed close to, and ruling, the 
Ascendant or east point of the horoscope. 

Alan Leo commented that an emphasis on the west point in the birth horo- 
scope — a factor that was stressed in the chart Van Ophuijsen produced for Jung — 
brings the individual ‘more under the influence of fate’: 


You will not stand alone and create your own destiny: for you are fated to 
always have someone either helping you or advising you. It may seem as 
though you had less free-will than others ... but in reality it has a far more 
important meaning than this, for it means the merging of the Personality 
into the Individuality, whenever you are ready to realise the value of this 
surrender.” 


Jung’s preoccupation with astral fate, or Heimarmene, seems to be related to a chronic 
sense that his life was not entirely in his own hands. The ‘someone’ whom Leo 
described as helping or advising was often a human catalyst, such as Freud, Emma 
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Jung, Sabina Spielrein, or Toni Wolff. But sometimes the helpers were those fig- 
ures whom Jung encountered in his visions, who personified archetypal potencies 
and whose orchestrator and leader was the figure of Philemon. The ‘merging of 
the Personality into the Individuality’, in Leo’s Theosophical framework, refers to 
a union between the ordinary everyday personality and those mental and spiritual 
aspects of the individual receptive to the spark of divinity that uses the horoscope 
as its vessel in incarnation.”* This in turn mirrors Jung’s focus on psychological 
integration as the union of the conscious personality with the Self. Although Jung’s 
concept of the Self was not fully developed until long after he had completed work 
on Liber Novus, a preliminary formulation of the idea appeared in 1916,” and Jung 
had already noted Plotinus’ description of the souls natural movement ‘around 


something interior, around a centre’.”° 


Some of the unique astrological features 
of the Systema, and also the idea of a union between ordinary and supraordinary 
dimensions of the personality, appear to be related directly to Leo’s Theosophical 
cosmology, which was rooted in Blavatsky’s borrowings from the Neoplatonists. 

The second element in the Systema diagram that seems directly related to Jung’s 
horoscope is Saturn, which is placed beside Luna Satanas at the east point of the 
diagram. Saturn in Jung’s horoscope also lies near the east point, although it is just 
below it rather than above it; the planet was about to rise on the eastern horizon 
when Jung was born, in contrast to the Sun, which was setting in the west. Saturn 
is thus placed in a position of immense importance in Jung’s natal chart, as John 
Thorburn pointed out in his interpretation. It is not only the ‘Master of the House’ 
by virtue of its rulership of the Ascendant, but it also occupies a place close to the 
Ascendant, in its own sign of Aquarius. All of Jung’s many comments on Saturn, 
including its associations with the alchemical nigredo and the prima materia, tend to 
refer to darkness, although not necessarily to evil. The polarity of solar light, with its 
connotations of meaning, individuation, and immortality, and Saturnian darkness, 
with its connotations of constriction, suffering, and the limitations of mortality, 
seem to have dominated Jung’s thinking and emotions when he created the Systema 
Munditotius. The struggle repeatedly described in Liber Novus as a battle between 
rational scientific thought and the realm of mystical vision is likewise reflected in 
this polarity of Saturn and the Sun, placed at opposite sides of Jung’s horoscope as 
well as at opposite sides of the Systema. 

Saturnian figures are involved in the most painfully restrictive themes in Liber 
Novus: the frightened Scholar who imprisons his Daughter; the dessicated Librarian 
who denigrates religious feeling; and the crassly insensitive Professor who incarcer- 
ates Jung in a psychiatric ward because he is a visionary. Philemon, Jung’s inner 
‘guru’ or psychopomp, is not a stereotypical Saturnian gaoler, but he too is frus- 
trating and threatening in characteristic Saturnian fashion because his enigmatic 
responses to Jung’s questions offer no room for the idea of freely given redemption 
or grace. Everything must be worked for, as Jung declares to him: ‘You want your 
garden to bloom, and for everything to grow from within itself. Yet the painful 
and restrictive archetypal potency known in astrology as Saturn contains within it, 
according to Jung’s astrological thinking, an eternal spark of individual solar light 
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and meaning, and constitutes Jung’s personal daimon, the ruler of his natal horo- 
scope, and the shape and colouring of his task and his fate. 

These two important links between the Systema and Jung’s horoscope suggest 
that, although the Systema diagram is a cosmological map in the ancient tradition 
and not a duplicate of Jung’s horoscope in any literal way, it also reflects a deeply 
personal perception of horoscopic expression. It seems that Jung considered the 
two levels of the astrological cosmos — universal (the Systema) and personal (the 
natal horoscope) — as a unity, and they need to be explored together in order to gain 
insight into the particular ways in which Jung understood his planetary ‘gods’. The 
chief potencies that dominate the planetary journey of Liber Novus as well as Jung’s 
horoscope are the Saturnian Philemon, the oikodespotes or Master of the House, and 
Phanes, the ‘shining one’ who ‘brings the Sun’, represented in the Systema not only 


as a noetic cosmocrator, but also as Jung’s personal Deus Sol.” 


Jung’s horoscope and Aion 


The Systema may also provide insights into the ways in which Jung understood his 
‘task’ in the context of the new Aion he believed to be dawning. That this cosmo- 
logical map is, among other things, an image of the collective psyche of the new 
Aion is suggested by the presence of Phanes, rather than Jesus, as the governor of 
the cosmos, and by Abraxas, rather than Satan, as the Dominus Mundi. Like Max 
Heindel, Jung viewed the astrological Aions as a pair of opposing zodiacal constel- 
lations rather than as a single constellation,” and the great collective shift into a 
new God-image represented by the incoming Aion was symbolised not only by 
Aquarius, but also by the Aquarius-Leo polarity. With his natal Sun placed in Sun- 
ruled Leo — described by Jung in Liber Novus as his ‘solar nature’ — and Aquarius on 
the Ascendant, ruled by the planet he referred to as ‘old Saturnus’, Jung apparently 
perceived his individual character and destiny to be inextricably linked with, and 
mirrored macrocosmically by, the new religious images and currents that he identi- 
fied as the manifestations of the new Aion. 

In 1925, discussing the vision recorded in Liber Novus of his transformation into 
the crucified lion-headed being, Jung stated that he felt he was being ‘put through’ 
an initiation into the ancient mysteries: 


In this deification mystery you make yourself into the vessel, and are a vessel 
of creation in which the opposites reconcile.” 


This lion-headed human figure who ‘reconciles’ the opposites is an image from 
the Mithraic mysteries, as Jung indicated in Psychology of the Unconscious, and he is 
also Saturn-Kronos, the “demiurge and highest archon’ known to the Gnostics as 


Ialdabaoth, who has a lion’s face.!°” 


Jung’s leontocephalus is an image of the polar- 
ity of Aquarius and Leo, the celestial Man and the celestial Lion conjoined and 
united: a kind of reversed image of the about-to-be-born ‘rough beast’ in Yeats’ 
own prophetic poem about the changing of the Aions, The Second Coming, which 


has ‘a shape with lion body and the head of a man’.'"! 
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Jung's leontocephalus seems to describe not only the new Aion, but a distilla- 
tion and reconciliation of the primary zodiacal opposites of Jung’s own horoscope. 
Alan Leo’s definitions of Saturn-ruled Aquarius as ‘Humanity’, and Sun-ruled Leo 
as ‘the Will that allows ‘the inner voice of the mind to speak’,'”’ together point to 
the idea that the fate of the collective rests on the shoulders of every individual who 
is conscious of inner realities. Jung firmly believed that ‘if things go wrong in the 
world, this is because something is wrong with the individual, because something 
is wrong with me’.'” Jung’s painting of the ‘Caster of Holy Water’ reproduces this 
pairing in a different way: the youthful figure pouring water from the jug is Aquar- 
ian, but the solar disk behind his head is Leonine, as the Sun is the planetary ruler 
of Leo. As they are in the figure of Philemon and the paradoxical processes of the 
alchemical opus, the Sun and Saturn are once again conjoined. 

It seems that Jung understood himself to be an individual ‘vessel’ for the polarity 
of the new Aion, and the work he pursued for his own integration was also work 
on behalf of a collective that he feared was already beginning to struggle blindly 
and destructively with the same dilemmas: the rediscovery of the soul; the acknowl- 
edgement of good and evil as inner potencies, and the terrible responsibility that 
comes with that acknowledgement; and the recognition of a central interior Self 
which alone can integrate the opposites. That Jung took his task very seriously, and 
felt he had failed in it as he moved toward the close of his life, is reflected in a letter 
he wrote to Eugene Rolfe in 1960: 


I have failed in my foremost task: to open people’s eyes to the fact that man 
has a soul and there is a buried treasure in the field and that our religion and 


philosophy are in a lamentable state.'* 


Perceiving oneself as a vessel is not the same as attempting to found a solar cult, 
as Noll has claimed. Jung appears to have perceived not only himself, but all those 
individuals with whom he worked and all those who might be influenced by his 
ideas in the future, as potential vessels who could, through their individual efforts 
to achieve greater consciousness, help to facilitate the collective transition into an 
astrological Aion in which humans would be faced with the terrifying challenge 
of interiorising and integrating good and evil as inherent dimensions of a previ- 
ously projected duality (the two opposing Piscean fishes). Attempting to define the 
nature of his psychology to Aniele Jaffé, Jung commented: 


The main interest of my work is not concerned with the treatment of neu- 
rosis, but rather with the approach to the numinous ... The approach to the 


numinous is the real therapy.’ 


By the time he wrote Aion, Jung had managed to move beyond many of his 
inhibitions about discussing his ‘secret knowledge’, including the astrological 
dimensions of it, because he realised that ‘it was my duty to communicate these 
thoughts’.'”° Jung produced Aion after he had nearly died after two dangerous heart 
attacks; and it seems that facing the possibility of his own demise rearranged his 
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priorities, and he was less inclined to worry about whether the world would think 
ill of him if they discovered his involvement in astrology. Aion might even be seen as 
the closest Jung came to writing a book about astrology, although it is not an astrol- 
ogy of personal horoscopic interpretations. Lance Owens has suggested that Aion is 
the intellectual key to Liber Novus. It might also be suggested that Aion is the intel- 
lectual key to the Systema Munditotius, just as Septem sermones provides the visionary 
key to the Systema’s cosmology. Aion can provide a multitude of insights into how 
Jung understood his own role in the ‘Way of What Is to Come’. Although Aion is, 
on the surface, primarily a psychological analysis of the astrological symbolism of 
the Piscean Aion and the meaning of the Fishes as a divided god-image, there are 
a number of references which suggest that the task of integrating the unresolved 
conflicts left behind by the opposition of the two Fishes lies in the hands of those 
individuals who are capable of recognising and doing something about it. 

Jung did not specifically mention the zodiacal sign of Leo in Aion. But he made 
two revealing observations about the lion itself: it is a symbol of both the archangel 
Michael, who battles the forces of darkness in ‘the shape of a lion’, and Christ 
as the Lion of Judah, the ‘bellicose lamb’,'* pointing to a connection with the solar 
warrior-hero Jung described extensively in Psychology of the Unconscious. He appar- 
ently understood his Leonine inner journey as a heroic task, like that of Izdubar. 
Any interior struggle with the problem of good and evil requires the strength, 
heart, and courage of the lion, and not simply an arsenal of intellectual theories, or 
a naively idealistic belief that kindness and good intentions, like the spirit portrayed 
in the musical Hair in the late 1960s, will conquer all. But although Leo the Lion is 
not mentioned in Aion as a specific zodiacal constellation, Jung had a good deal to 
say about both Aquarius and Saturn, its planetary lord. The collective problem of 
the union of opposites, in the Aquarian Aion, can be solved ‘only by the individual 
human being’.'™ Thus, by implication, the Leonine dimension of the Aion, like 
the Aquarian, needs to be constellated within, to generate the necessary courage to 
carry the burden of individual consciousness that might, in turn, gradually exercise 
a transformative effect on the collective psyche of which the individual is a part. 
The paradoxical idea that it is only through the individual that the collective can 
be redeemed, and only through the collective that the individual can find meaning 
and the necessary sustenance to pursue the struggle of individuation, is central to 
Jung’s understanding of the Aquarius-Leo polarity. Individuality and individualism 
are not identical; the former is a mutually fertile marriage of individual and col- 
lective, while the latter reflects a rebellion against the collective that secretly masks 
unconscious identification with it. 

Saturn, as a planetary god, was for Jung synonymous with both the prima materia 
and the lapis philosophorum, the beginning and end of the alchemical opus. As his 
chart ruler, it seems that Jung believed Saturn’s daimon demanded that he, as an 
individual, undertook the same task as had the alchemists, in search of that inde- 
structible centre that could unite the opposites. Saturn’s stone, which Jung painted 
in Liber Novus, is ‘opaque and black’ yet ‘shining like a mirror’, signifying ‘the polar- 
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ity and union of opposites’; it is a “uniting symbol’.'’” Although Jung’ only mention 
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of Saturn in relation to his own horoscope appears in his letter to Upton Sinclair, 
every statement he made about this planet in Aion would have held a special per- 
sonal significance for him. Although Saturn is a maleficus in medieval lore, neverthe- 
less in Aion Jung highlighted the fact that, in earlier Egyptian texts, it was associated 
with the Sun-god.'!! His knowledge of his natal horoscope with its Leo-Aquarius 
polarity, and his interpretation of his chart ruler Saturn as a symbol of the uniting 
of the opposites, strongly suggest that he viewed the relationship between his natal 
horoscope and the archetypal dominants of the incoming new Aion as a clear state- 
ment of his individual life purpose. 

Jung’s analysis of the various religious changes and upheavals accompanying the 
turbulent progress of the developing god-image during the Piscean Aion expresses 
clearly his conviction that it is through individuals that such new and powerful ideas 
are first expressed. For example, the year 1239, according to Jung, was ‘an epoch 
noted for its spiritual instability, revolutionary heresies and chiliastic expectations’. 
One of the most influential figures to announce the coming of a ‘new age of the 
spirit’ at this time was Joachim di Fiore (1135—1202), who ‘took part in that great 
movement of the spirit’, and who prophesied the imminent advent of the ‘age of the 
Holy Ghost’.''? Joachim, in Jung’s view, was a man upon whom the fire of the ‘living 
spirit’ had descended; but Joachim was ‘one of many’, motivated by ‘the urge of the 
archetype to realize itself’.''? Among others receptive to the archetypal impetus of 
the time — roughly just past the midpoint of the Piscean Aion — Jung cited Albertus 
Magnus (1193-1280), Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), Roger Bacon (1214-1294), 
and Meister Eckhart (1260-1327). Jung seems to have believed that he, like these 
important visionaries of the Piscean era, was similarly motivated by the ‘urge of the 
archetype’; he too had experienced the fire of the living spirit, but in his case it was 
the spirit of the new Aquarian Aion, imagined in the form of Phanes rather than the 
Holy Ghost. The cosmology of the Systema, rooted in a perception of the astrologi- 
cal Aions as great collective expressions of a particular archetypal potency striving 
‘to realize itself’, is both a map of the psychological dynamics of the new Aquarian 
epoch, and a representation of the goal that Jung believed himself to be destined to 
pursue, and as he understood it to be portrayed in his birth horoscope. 
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CONCLUSION 


Ogoc eyevov së avOpamov. 
Out of a human, you will become a god.' 
—Orphic funerary tablet 


Man becomes through the principium individuationis. He strives for absolute indi- 
viduality . . . Through this he makes the Pleroma the point that contains the 
greatest tension and is itself a shining star, immeasurably small, just as the Pler- 
oma is immeasurably great. The more concentrated the Pleroma becomes, the 
stronger the star of the individual becomes. It is surrounded by shining clouds, a 
heavenly body in the making, comparable to a small sun. It emits fire. Therefore 
it is called: eyo (eu) ovunràavog vyv aotnp Just like the sun, which is also 
such a star, which is a God and grandfather of souls, the star of the individual is 
also like the sun, a God and grandfather of souls ... Whoever does not follow 
the principium individuationis to its end becomes no God, since he cannot bear 
individuality. 

—C.G. Jung 


Liber Novus and the Hypnerotomachia 


The meandering pathways of Liber Novus, distilled from the Black Books in which 
Jung initially recorded his inner experiences, portray a journey that bears close 
parallels with the ancient mythic narrative of the celestial ascent of the soul. Jung’s 
direction, however, was not upward toward a unio mystica with an ineffable, trans- 
cendent godhead, but rather, inward and often down, through a circuitous process 
he referred to as individuation, always moving toward a mysterious interior core, 
both personal and transpersonal, which he later called the Self. Like Theseus navi- 
gating the dark passages of King Minos’ labyrinth — a word which Jung himself 
used to describe the twists and turns of his chaotic visions’ — he needed a golden 
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Ariadne’s thread to guide him. During his work on Liber Novus, this thread was 
woven from many fibres. Among these, the astrological symbols and narratives that, 
in his view, reflected archetypal patterns known in earlier epochs as planetary gods 
or daimons, comprised a major part. Later in his life, alchemy provided him with 
another, equally resonant narrative that seemed to present a recognisable map of the 
journey of individuation. But he never lost his sense of the importance of astrologi- 
cal symbolism, which he viewed as inextricably bound with the alchemical opus: 
‘Alchemy is inconceivable without the influence of her elder sister astrology’ .* 

The late antique world of Neoplatonic, Gnostic, Hermetic, Jewish, Orphic, and 
Mithraic literature was not the only source from which Jung drew inspiration. Any 
medieval or Renaissance text describing the archetypal soul-journey, whether plan- 
etary or alchemical, was likewise relevant to his understanding of the individuation 
process. Commenting on the soul-journey described in a late fifteenth-century work 
called Hypnerotomachia Poliphili and attributed to Francesco Colonna, Jung noted that 
the author had created a psychological document that is “a perfect example of the 
course and the symbolism of the individuation process’.» One of the most obvious 
literary parallels for the soul-journey of Liber Novus — and for many other artistic 
works that followed its completion in 1320 — is Dante’s Divina Commedia. Linda 
Fierz-David, in her commentary on Colonna’s enigmatic work, states that the Com- 
media had provided the basic structure for the Hypnerotomachia. Planetary symbolism 
was endemic to the world-view of Dante’s time, and is reflected in the Commedia in 
the specific themes and symbols of the seven spheres of heaven and the seven spheres 
of hell. Jung had a high regard for the Commedia as an example of a ‘visionary’ artistic 
work that allows ‘a glimpse into the unfathomable abyss of the unborn and of things 
yet to be’.’ He also viewed Dante’s imaginal guide, the Roman poet Virgil, as a psy- 
chopomp similar to his own Philemon. But there is an important difference between 
this great medieval work and Liber Novus that suggests that Jung was thinking more 
of Colonna than of Dante as he developed and refined his material. 

This difference lies largely in Dante’s espousal of a strictly Christian religious 
agenda, portrayed within a strictly Aristotelian cosmology. Fierz-David suggests 
that, in Dante’s vision, ‘the world is graded in heights and depths according to 
a precise and purely medieval hierarchy’.* The hierarchy encompasses the seven 
planetary spheres and the eighth sphere of the fixed stars, beyond which lies the 
ninth sphere of the Primum Mobile or ‘Unmoved Mover’ of the universe.’ Although 
it might seem that Dante’s ninth sphere finds a faint echo in the Pleroma of Jung’s 
Systema diagram, and the eighth sphere of the fixed stars might appear to parallel 
the domain of Phanes Erikepaios and his star-gods, there was no place in Dante’s 
Christian vision of Paradise for planetary daimons, nor for an androgynous Orphic- 
Mithraic primal divinity, especially one with a lion’s head. And Jung’s Pleroma, 
unlike Dante’s ‘Unmoved Mover’, is both nothing and everything, as Philemon 
informs him: a womb and matrix that is one with its emanations, rather than a 
transcendent creator-god operating the levers of a clockwork universe. 


It is nothingness that is whole and continuous throughout. Only figuratively, 
therefore, do I speak of creation as part of the Pleroma. Because, actually, the 
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Pleroma is nowhere divided, since it is nothingness. We are also the whole 
Pleroma, because, figuratively, the Pleroma is the smallest point in us, merely 
assumed, not existing, and the boundless firmament about us. But why then 
do we speak of the Pleroma at all, if it is everything and nothing!’ 


In Dante’s Paradiso, the ancient planetary gods have been transformed into 
blessed abodes for those saints who embody the traditional virtues of the planets: 
in Jupiter’s sphere, for example, Dante encounters souls conspicuous for their jus- 
tice during life, and in Saturn’s sphere, he meets those who have passed their lives 
in holy contemplation." Jung never attempted to structure Liber Novus in such a 
deliberate way, or impose a conventional religious world-view on it; nor did he 
attempt to deny or diffuse the potency and autonomy of the planetary daimons. 
Instead, he honoured the fluid twists and turns of his visions even through the 
‘layers’ he later applied to clarify the original spontaneous text. And on Jung’s soul- 
journey in Liber Novus, no Virgil arrived to lead the way. His only guides through 
most of his encounters — with the exception of Philemon’s teachings in “Scrutinies’, 
and perhaps the insights and companionship of Toni Wolff — were the precarious 
grip of his rational consciousness on the visions that at times threatened to over- 
whelm him, and the containment provided by his talismanic paintings with their 
sunthemata. 

Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia seems to have held a great fascination for Jung dur- 
ing the time he worked on Liber Novus, perhaps because it was so impenetrably 
enigmatic, so strangely similar to his own visions, and so deliciously free of the 
medieval Christian doctrines in which the Divina Commedia is embedded. The 
culmination of the planetary journey, for Colonna, is not a vision of the radi- 
ant sphere of the Primum Mobile beyond the realm of the fixed stars, but rather, 
a hierosgamos or sacred marriage that occurs amidst the voluptuous splendours of 
the Isle of Kithaira, the abode of the goddess Venus. Jung was still unaware of the 
significance of the alchemical references in the Hypnerotomachia when he first read 
it in a French translation some time before 1922," and he stated many years later 
that in this work, he had ‘sensed, rather than recognized, more and more things 
I was later to encounter in my study of alchemy’.'* But he knew that the book was 
important, and he even questioned whether it had in fact been the first stimulus 
for his later involvement with alchemical symbolism: ‘Indeed, I cannot even say 
how far it was this book which put me on the track of alchemy’. Like the stages 
of the alchemical opus, and the planetary ascent of the soul in Hermetic, Gnostic, 
and Neoplatonic texts, Jung compared the Hypnerotomachia with the individuation 
process, and placed it, along with the Divina Commedia, Goethe’s Faust, and the 
paintings and poetry of William Blake, in that category he called ‘the visionary 
mode of artistic creation’. He also came to view the Hypnerotomachia, like other 
alchemical works of the Renaissance period, as a compensation for the crystallised 
medieval Christian outlook of the collective psyche.'* Something similar could be 
said of Liber Novus in relation to the world of northern European Protestantism 
in the early twentieth century. Evidently Colonna, like Joachim di Fiore, was one 
those through whom ‘the urge of the archetype’ was attempting to realise itself 
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against the increasingly oppressive ‘Spirit of This Time’. According to Jung, the 
‘visionary’ type of creative work 


derives its existence from the hinterland of man’s mind, as if it had emerged 
from the abyss of prehuman ages, or from a superhuman world of contrasting 
light and darkness . . . Sublime, pregnant with meaning, yet chilling the blood 
with its strangeness, it arises from timeless depths: glamorous, daemonic, and 
grotesque." 


The same might apply to Liber Novus, in which Jung was still engrossed when he 
made this statement in 1930.16 

Poliphilo, the protagonist of the Hypnerotomachia, pursues his labyrinthine wan- 
derings ‘with fearful wonderment’,”” for, like Jung, he has no guide. The com- 
plex structure of the first part of the text, in which Poliphilo’s various encounters 
include not only human and divine beings, but also architectural and natural land- 
scape features such as streams, ruins, and fountains, is echoed in tone, although 
not in precise content, by many of Jung’s descriptions in Liber Novus, in which 
landscape features form part of the symbolic dimensions of each of the characters. 
Joscelyn Godwin, in his introduction to the only complete English translation of 
the Hypnerotomachia, refers to its ‘unapologetic paganism’ and suggests that it is like 
the bible of a ‘heretic religion’, mixing Christian motifs with the images of pagan 
antiquity. '* Jung understood the book, like his own visions, to have both a ‘personal 
and superpersonal character’.'” It is likely that he saw his own enigmatic work 
reflected in this obscure Renaissance artefact. His comment on the visionary type 
of art — that its essence is ‘not to be found in the personal idiosyncrasies that creep 
into it ... but in its rising above the personal and speaking from the mind and heart 
of the artist to the mind and heart of mankind’ — perhaps describes what he hoped 
his own efforts would achieve.”” 

Colonna’s work is riddled with astrological references that are far more explicit 
than those in Liber Novus; but Italian Renaissance culture in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury was steeped in astrology, and Colonna’s planetary encounters needed no dis- 
guise to protect him from the ridicule of his colleagues. As Poliphilo begins his 
dream-journey after a tormented and sleepless night, he describes the dawn sky, in 
which 


Boastful Orion was ceasing to pursue the seven weeping sisters [the Pleiades] 
who adorn the shoulder of the Bull [Taurus].”! 


Jung was deeply interested in these astrological references. He interpreted the hieros- 
gamos of Poliphilo with his beloved Polia as ‘the union with the soul, the latter 
embodying the world of the gods’ — precisely the kind of transformative experience 
that Iamblichus’ theurgy was intended to achieve — and noted later that not only 
does Poliphilo’s hierosgamos take place in the month of May, but that the glyph of 
Taurus itself portrays a coniunctio. 
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Taurus, the zodiacal sign of May, is the House of Venus. In the Greek-Egyptian 
zodiac the bull carries the sun-disk, which rests in the sickle moon (the ship 
of Venus), an image of the coniunctio. The Taurus sign is composed of the 
sun-disk with the moon’s horns: b. Cf. the alchemical parallel in Dee, ‘Monas 
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hieroglyphica’. 


The opening of the Hypnerotomachia refers to Taurus through Poliphilo’s sighting 
in the dawn sky of the Pleiades, a group of seven stars in the constellation of the 
Bull. It is clear from the beginning of the work that Poliphilo’s soul-journey will 
be ruled by the planetary daimon of Venus, in the same way that Jung’s journey 
in Liber Novus, from the very first image onward, will be ruled by “The Way of 
What Is to Come’: the transition into the Aion of Aquarius, ruled by the planetary 
daimon of Saturn. 

Like Jung, Colonna included a great number of images to illustrate the impor- 
tant encounters of his journey, although they are engravings rather than paintings. 
Jung used one of these engravings, an image of Venus as ‘Mother of All Living’, 
in Symbols of Transformation, the revised version of Psychology of the Unconscious, 
although the engraving did not appear in the earlier version of the work because 
he had not yet encountered the Hypnerotomachia when he first wrote it.” Some 
of Colonna’s engravings display the same kind of unabashed eroticism as do many 
alchemical images, such as those of the Rosarium Philosophorum which Jung used 
as an example to illustrate the psychology of the transference.** Each of Colonna’s 
engravings also contains specific sunthemata. For example, Poliphilo encounters an 
altar of the goat-god Priapus (a stand-in for Pan) in the realm of Queen Eleuteri- 
lida (‘child of freedom’), whose palace walls are adorned by the names of the seven 
planets, and whose throne is placed under the Sun. Colonna’s engraving portrays 
this goat-god carrying a scythe, which, as Fierz-David notes in her commentary, 
is one of the traditional attributes of Saturn.” The juxtaposition of a solar ruler 
whose name implies freedom or free will with a Saturnian goat-god is strangely 
echoed in Jung’s blendings of solar and Saturnian symbolism in Liber Novus. 

Colonna’s engravings also often include numerological references (usually seven, 
connoting the seven planets, or four, connoting the four elements, or twelve, con- 
noting the twelve signs of the zodiac) that hint at an astrological journey. The 
engraving of the plan of the Island of Kithaira, the abode of Venus, is an example of 
this characteristic type of alchemical-astrological numerology: numerous staircases 
lead to various gardens, porticoes, and colonnades, and every one of these staircases 
has seven steps. Like Jung, Colonna peppered his text with names written in the 
Greek alphabet, and his elaborately designed schema of the Isle of Kithaira, like 
Jung’s Systema, suggests both cosmological and highly individual dimensions of a 
single soul-journey. Colonna’s labyrinthine passage to the centre does not, however, 
arrive at a ‘central spiritual Sun’, nor at the integrated solar Self, a union of Phanes 
and Abraxas, that lies at the centre of Jung’s Systema diagram. Instead, it culminates 
in an erotic coniunctio that reflects Venus rather than Saturn as the planetary lord 
of the journey. It appears that Colonna, like Jung, paid no heed to any traditional 
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planetary order, but described his own intensely individual process of integration 
in his visionary work. Colonna’s birth date is not known, but it seems likely that in 
his horoscope the ‘Master of the House’ was in fact a Mistress. 

The similarities between Liber Novus and the Hypnerotomachia do not imply that 
Jung was trying to model his own work on Colonna’. During the time he worked 
on Liber Novus, Jung had access to many cosmological maps, from medieval map- 
pae mundi through Renaissance models of the universe to Tibetan mandalas, and 
many descriptions of the celestial soul-journey, from ancient versions such as Plato’s 
‘Myth of Er in the Republic to the Theosophical writings of the early twentieth 
century. It is unlikely that Jung was attempting to mimic Colonna’s journey or, for 
that matter, anyone else’s. Apart from the genuine spontaneity of his initial visions, 
Jung was far too aware of the dangers of attempting to compress the symbols of 
the imaginal world into a specific intellectual system; rather, he understood his task 
to be a respectful refining of material emerging directly from the unconscious, 
without any imposition of an a priori structure. The hermeneutics that he applied 
were meant to clarify rather than codify, and the ideas emerged from the images, 
rather than the images from the ideas. Amplifying his visions with astrological sym- 
bols deepened Jung’s understanding, but did not restrict the outpourings of his 
imagination to a particular preconceived design. But the Hypnerotomachia, like the 
soul-journeys of the Gnostics, Hermeticists, and Neoplatonists, seems to have held 
an extraordinary significance for Jung, because he believed it mirrored the ancient 
planetary journey of the soul in a highly personal form, which in turn reflected his 
own understanding of an archetypal psychological process that was both personal 
and universal. 


Jung’s planetary soul-journey 


Since Jung, according to his own statements, viewed the natal horoscope as a map 
of the individual psyche, it is not surprising that he was prepared to work imagi- 
nally with the astrological symbols and their accompanying imagery as sunthemata 
in a theurgic process, akin to the alchemical work with the planetary metals, but as 
interior images rather than projections onto material substances. While spontane- 
ous dream imagery often yielded creative results, the invocation and interpretation 
of specific archetypal figures through the use of astrological symbols seems to have 
provided Jung with a direct route into the underlying patterns of the mundus imagi- 
nalis: that intermediary zone that Iamblichus understood to be the sacred ground 
where divine and human could meet, and where the intense conflict and suffering 
that Jung experienced during the period following his break with Freud could be 
confronted in a way that generated a fruitful dialogue between conscious aspira- 
tion and unconscious compulsion. The most important figures of Liber Novus are 
strongly coloured by the astrological associations that are directly relevant to Jung’s 
natal horoscope. And although the goal of his efforts might have been a healing of 
his own conflicts through an integration of the warring elements of his personality, 
Jung never ceased to seek a more universally applicable psychological understanding 
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of what he experienced. This understanding, rooted as much in astrology and its 
‘younger sister’ alchemy as in the psychiatric models developing at the time, formed 
the basis for the body of work that is now known as analytical psychology. 

The consistent theme of the planetary soul-journey underpins virtually all of 
Jung’s sources, from the Orphic, Neoplatonic, Hermetic, and Gnostic currents of 
antiquity, through the alchemical, magical, and Kabbalistic speculations of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Renaissance, and the early modern period, to the occult revival of the 
late nineteenth century and the early years of dynamic psychology, whose left hand 
was quietly but firmly immersed in the waters of German Romanticism, mesmer- 
ism, scrying, spiritualism, ritual magic, and oracular Theosophical pronouncements 
on the destiny of the soul. In all these sources, the human imagination is valorised 
as a gateway, and in them Jung believed he had found parallels for his ideas about 
the nature and teleology of the human psyche. The earlier currents were expressed 
in religious language, but were understood by Jung to be profoundly psychological 
in the sense that he utilised the term: they concerned themselves with the ‘Spirit 
of the Depths’ and its relationship with the interior dimensions of human life, 
and with the teleology of the microcosmic human being within the macrocosmic 
whole of the ‘objective psyche’. They were focused on inner experience rather than 
literal dogma; on transformation and integration rather than sublimation or obedi- 
ence to a prevailing authority, scientific or religious; and on individual responsibility 
rather than collective blame or an external and irrevocable fate. The bleak figure of 
the Tramp in Liber Novus emerges as one of Jung’s most poignant portrayals of the 
aridity of a life lived without meaning, devoid of any connection to an inner centre 
that might provide a sense of participation in a larger, interconnected whole. 

In Liber Novus, Jung utilised astrological imagery as both a structure to con- 
tain the chaotic nature of his visions and a form of hermeneutics that allowed 
him greater insight into the internal processes that the visions portrayed. He was 
convinced that all human beings, from time immemorial, have possessed a kind of 
unconscious knowledge of astrology as an intuitive perception of the qualities of 
time. Referring to a patient’s painting in one of his Tavistock lectures, given in 
1935, he noted that, in the painting, 


He also gathers in the stars. That means that the cosmos, his world, is col- 
lected into the picture. It is an allusion to the unconscious astrology which is 
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in our bones, though we are unaware of it. 


As a self-avowed thinking-intuitive type, Jung was driven by what he called ‘a 
passionate urge toward understanding’;”’ it was not enough for him to simply pass 
through the fire and emerge safely on the other side, with his work, his marriage, 
and his sanity intact. Liber Novus might justifiably be viewed as a work of art, suf- 
ficient unto itself. But Jung the scientist was not content merely to have produced 
it; he needed to understand it. And Jung the prophet was not prepared to hoard his 
hard-won insights solely for his own benefit; he was convinced that any contribu- 
tion from an ‘individuated’ individual, however small, could make a difference to 
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the fate of humanity, which he believed had arrived at a dangerous and terrifying 
crisis-point as the imminent Aquarian Aion dawned. Ultimately Jung abandoned 
further work on Liber Novus in order to assemble his various insights into a coher- 
ent psychological model: 


In the Red Book I tried an aesthetic elaboration of my fantasies, but never 
finished it. I became aware that I had not yet found the right language, that 
I still had to translate it into something else. Therefore I gave up this aestheti- 
cizing tendency in good time, in favor of a rigorous process of understanding.” 


Understanding, however, did not preclude a continuing exploration of the sym- 
bolic world. The mythic journey of the soul, as a portrayal of the individual’s inward 
journey to the Self, was a theme of profound importance to Jung throughout his 
life, because the Self is the ‘principle and archetype of orientation and meaning.” 
He wrote about the soul-journey as an archetypal narrative of individuation on 
many occasions, using both the planetary ascent and the alchemical stages of trans- 
formation as a means of ‘amplifying’ this seminal mythic theme. He also understood 
the Major Arcana of the Tarot to provide a similar symbolic portrayal of the soul’s 
journey, and many of the Tarot images are, like those of alchemy, related to astro- 
logical symbolism. Occultists such as Waite assigned planetary gods and zodiacal 
signs to particular cards, such as Venus to the card of the Empress, the Moon to the 
card of the High Priestess, and the sign of Aries to the card of the Emperor;*” and 
the four elemental ‘suits’ of the Tarot — cups, pentacles, swords, and wands — owe 
their traditional interpretations to the four elements of astrology.*! The images of 
the Major Arcana inform the figures of Liber Novus in ways that allow these two 
great symbolic systems, astrology and the Tarot, to enhance and enrich each other. 

Although Jung later noted the relationship between the ‘seven phases of the 
alchemical process’ and the seven planetary spheres, he did not confine his descrip- 
tions of the individuation process to a specific number of astrologically significant 
steps such as seven or twelve.” Nor should any interpretation of the images of Liber 
Novus be confined in this way, astrological or otherwise, for these images do not fol- 
low a neat planetary order of seven or a zodiacal order of twelve, and they encom- 
pass many symbolic references other than astrological symbols. However, the initial 
and final phases of Jung’s journey do seem to correspond closely with the begin- 
ning and end of the alchemical opus, portrayed at the beginning by the ‘psychic 
suffering’ and ‘war on a moral plane’ of the Saturnian nigredo, and culminating in the 
solar alchemical gold: a direct inner experience which on a spiritual level, according 
to Jung, reflects the soul’s ‘faculty of relationship to God’, and on a psychological 
level reflects the ‘unified self?.*° Liber Novus does indeed begin with Saturn — not in 
the guise of the senex who appears throughout the work in so many different masks, 
although he presents himself soon enough in the figure of Elijah — but in “The Way 
of What Is to Come’: the Saturn-ruled Aion of Aquarius, with which Jung felt his 
own journey to be inextricably bound, and which he prophesied would initially be 
a true nigredo within the collective psyche as human beings faced the profound and 
necessary confrontation with the problem of their own evil. 
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In every human life, Jung believed that there is teleology at work: a meaning- 
ful development or movement towards some goal or fulfilled potential that was 
secretly present from the beginning. The alchemical stages, like the planetary jour- 
ney, ‘could just as well represent the individuation process of a single individual’ .** It 
seems that, given the parallels which Jung perceived between his own soul-journey 
and that of the collective of which he was a part, he hoped that his inner work, 
undertaken in part from the desperation of attempting to resolve an intolerable 
inner conflict, might also result in an important contribution to the incipient chaos 
he feared was descending on the world around him. Jung insisted that it was on the 
shoulders of the individual that the fate of the collective ultimately rests: 


It is therefore a hopeless undertaking to stake everything on collective recipes 
and procedures. The bettering of a general ill begins with the individual, and 
then only when he makes himself and not others responsible. This is naturally 
only possible in freedom, but not under a rule of force, whether this be exer- 
cised by a self-elected tyrant or by one thrown up by the mob.” 


The astrological world of Liber Novus is relevant to anyone seeking to penetrate 
the mind of one of the great thinkers of modern times. The work is a profoundly 
personal journey that reveals the most private inner conflicts and imaginings of 
an extraordinary individual. But Jung believed that all his work — including Liber 
Novus, which, despite his reluctance to see it published in his lifetime, was clearly 
prepared for the eventuality of others reading it — would be relevant because of 
that archetypal process of individuation, mirrored in the myth of the planetary 
journey of the soul. Jung understood this journey to be the potential story of every 
human life, whether or not it is ever able to be successfully fulfilled; and he also 
understood it to be the essential conscious choice and task of each individual, if any 
kind of resolution can be found for the destructive potential of a blind and uncon- 
scious collective driven by compulsion and oblivious to the necessity of personal 
responsibility and genuine conscious choice. As the twenty-first century progresses, 
whether or not it is indeed the time of entry into the Aquarian Aion as Jung 
believed it to be, his perceptions seem to be proving entirely prophetic. 
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